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CHAPTER } 
A LETTER 


His desk being by the window, Sanka Konshakov had an earlier 
opportunity than anyone else to watch the spring stealing up to the 
village, the thaw tingeing the hillocks with russet, the snow darkening 
in the fields and the river swelling in the ravine. And when the ice 
broke, Sanka was the first to announce the news to the whole class. 

From the class-room window he also had a good view of the road 
along which Timka Kolechkin, the coliective-farm postman, used to 
pass twice a week, towards the end of the second lesson. 

Then Sanka would naise his hand and, having got permission to 
leave the room, would dash headlong in pursuit of Timka. 
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But that day the postman was iate. The bell had gone, midday 
recess had begun. and there was still no sign of him. 

Dressed as he was, without pulling on his wadded jacket, but just 
clapping on his moppy head the jorage-cap he had been wearing all. 
winter—as you could see by his ears, which were still peeling from 
irost-bite—Sanka ran out round the corner of the school. 

The snow lay dark and porous, little streamlets were nibbling their 
way with a dull gurgling over the biack road, the thaw patches on the 
sun-warmed hillocks seemed dry and warm: it made you feel like 
taking off your boots and running over them barefooted! 

“The ice must have broken somewhere on the river. Timka_ will 
be held up now, or else he'll get the letters wet,’ Sanka mused wor- 
riedly. 

Craning his neck, he screwed up his eyes for a long time at the 
sun and then looked from side to side, sniffing as though he could not 
believe that the sun, the warming wind and the damp, fragnant air 
were all real and were spring. 

Around a curve in the road, young Timka Kolechkin came into 
sight, small and fair-headed in a sheepskin coat the worse for wear 
and a sheepskin aap. 

Sanka strode up and shook hands with him in a business-like way. 

“You're late, postman!” 

“They've taken away the bridge by Kalachovka,” said Timka. 
“They're expecting the ice to start drifting. | only just managed to 
get across the river.” 

Sanka nodded at the bulging mail-bag over Timka’s shoulder, “Big 
mail today?” 

“I've not gol it all yet. Not even half of it. Do you know how many 
letlers go through the post? Thousands! They don’t have time to sort 
‘em. There's a whole stack waiting.” 

“And nothing for us again?” 

“I'm trying to explain to you,” Timka avoided looking Sanka in 
the face, “they've not given me all the mail. They're late with the 
sorting. When I get the rest tomorrow, there’s sure to be some for you.” 

“That's what you said last time—sure to be. And the time before 
tool” Sanka made a despondent gesture and set off back to school. 
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Timka sighed as though he had wronged Sanka somehow, rum. 
maged in his bag, and hurried after him. 

“Call Masha Rakitina. There’s a letter ior her!” 

Sanka stopped, cast a glance at the enveiope and waved to a slip 
of a girl with large eyes and short flaxen hair who was standing 
with her playmates in the school porch. 

Tucking her hands in her jacket sieeves, as she had been doing 
all winter, Masha Rakitina came up to Timka. 

A letter for her! And by post too! What an event! 

True, a year before, after a quarrel with her schooimate Zina 
Kolesova, who lived three doors away from her, a letter had come for 
Masha marked “urgent,” with three stamps on the envelope. But then 
it was not the postman with his bulging bag who had brought il, but 
Zina’s little brother. He had thrown it in through the window and 
shouted: “Zina will have nothing to do with you till her dying day. 
Don’t you call for her and don’t sit next to her at schvol cither!” 

Masha had not even thought of reading the letter. She had swept 
it out with the rubbish, and after making things up two days later, 
the girls had looked for it on the rubbish heap, torn it up in tiny 
pieces without reading it, and thrown it to the winds. 

This time, however, it was a real letter come by post that Timka 
Kolechkin was holding in his hand, a fat one in a white envelope. 
all covered with heavy black postmarks. 

Masha took it incredulously and made a sudden dash for the class- 
room. Her schoolmates ran after her. 

“Who's it from, Masha?” 

“Read it quickly!” 

“Look at the address, the handwriting!” 

But the girl, seating herself at her desk, thrust out her sharp elbows 
and clasped the letter to her breast. 

“Go away.... I won't show you anything. I'll read it myself first. 
Go away, all of you!” 

The children reluctantly dispersed to their places. But do what 
they would, their heads, like sunflowers turning towards the sun, kept 
turning towards Masha, and their eyes enviously watched her read- 
ing her letter. Culbe 
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All of a sudden she leapt up, shouting with an excited toss of 
her head: 

“Girls. boys, all you from our villages who were Andrei Ivanich’s 
pupiis! You know ... he’s alive! Alivel” The girl waved the letter like 
a signalling flag. ‘He's sent us a letter. He wants to know how we're 
all getting on!” 

The children crowded round her desk again. 

“Really?” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Why didn’t he write for so long?” 

“Read il! Don’t keep us on edgel” 

“No, no; anybody but Masha,” objected plump-faced, fishy-eyed 
Petka Devyatkin, remembering the girl's habit of jumbling the words 
in her haste. “Let Konshakov read it.” 

With a trembling hand Sanka took the letter from Masha. 

A deep silence came over the room. 

Their teacher, Andrei Ivanich Rakitin, Masha’s uncle, was writing 
through his niece to all his former pupils. He told them that he was 
laid up in hospital with wounds, but was feeling quite well, and had 
a lot he wanted to tell them about. He had not written for so long 
because he had been in places where there were neither field post- 
offices nor postmen. 

He would tell them all about those far-off places later, when 
he came home to his native Stozhari. And that would not be so long 
now. — 

“And what will you, dear friends, have to show your fathers and 
brothers when they have fought the war out and come home?” Sanka 
read out the teacher's words. ‘‘How are you? How are you getting on 
at school? Are your mothers satisfied with your work? How is our gar- 
den by the river, where we loved so much to work before the war? 
Is it still there? Does the corn with which Pushkin Collective Farm 
made a name for itself still ripen in the fields? Tell me all about every- 
thing, about our collective farm,-our school. Do not be surprised, my 
friends, to find a few seeds in this letter.” 

“What seeds? Where are they?” shouted Syomushkin. 
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Masha took out oi the envelope a small paper package on which 
was written, “Censors requested not to delay—Sced.” tore it open 
and emptied out on to the palm of her hand some tiny brown seeds. 

The children’s heads bent over her hand. 

“Poppy seeds, aren't they?”’ asked Zina Kolesova. 

“They don’t look like them,” Masha answercd. 

“I found these seeds,” Sanka went on reading, “in a field near 
our trench. The field was all overgrown with weeds with just a few 
heads of clover in seed peeping out of them. The clover was sv by that 
I was lost in admiration. Rich fodder they must have grown in that 
field. I picked out the best seeds, kept them, and am now sending them 
to you. Foster this good seed, cultivate it, and it wiil repay you 
generously for your labours. 

“What can we do with the seeds if there are so few of them?’ you 
wil. ask. But remember our collective-farm brigade leader Yevor Pla- 
tonovich Konshakov. Before the war he raised a wonderful variety 
of wheat out of no more than three ears. Yes, three ears, containing 
exactly two hundred and eight grains. 

“Ask Katerina Vasilievna Konshakova and our experimenter Za- 
khar Mitrich Vekshin all about it. Take great care of that rare variety 
Yegor Platonovich cultivated, my friends. Do not let it be wasted. For 
our soldiers every little ear of wheat, every blade of grass is precious 
nowadays. When they come home they will rejoice with you over our 
golden cornfields and thank you from the bottom of their hearts for 
your exertions and your care. 


Your teacher, 
Andrei Ivanich.” 


The schoolchildren again pored over the seeds in Masha’s hand. 
Many times had they seen cereal and fodder seeds in the field and 
on the threshing floor, in the boxes of the seeding machine and in 
the drum of the threshing machine, in sacks or bins in the barns; but 
never had these dark little seeds, as compact as compressed springs, 
aroused so much interest as these did now. 


CHAPTER 2 
SPRING 


Masha was on her way home from school with Sanka. It was 
about two miles to Stozhari, the village where they lived. 

Naughty little streams, as though plotling against the children, 
every now and then barred their way. Now they would spread out into 
large pools, now they would flow across the road, gushing angrily 
and muttering: “No, we won't let you pass!” 

Masha was the first to get tired of looking for crossings and step- 
ping stones; she waded resolutely through pools and streams, and 
Sanka was hardly able to keep up with her. 

Stozhari hove in sight. The vilage stretched in two long rows on 
the high bank of the winding river Stozharka. There were newly built 
houses as well as old peasant cottages. In the back yards squatted 
temporary light-shy outhouses and even dug-outs. Here and there 
along the wide street you could see white resinous frameworks of 
houses, stacks of bulky beams, piles of stakes; a saw-horse, its stocky 
legs astride, was standing ready for sawing planks. 

The land between the houses was bare and open. The hedges and 
fences were not continuous as before the war and only the braad- 
crowned birches and tall poplars clung obstinately to their old places. 

The streets were deserted. Sanka and Masha turned off into the 
back lane. How much more interesting it was to go home that way 
than through the village. There among the outbuildings, people were 
bustling about and calling to each other, carts rumbied by, cows in 
the farm-yard were loudly and plaintively lowing their longing for 
frech grass, while in the smithy the iron rang with the peculiar clarity 
it has only in early spring. 

Whether because it was a real spring day, warm and sunny with 
a caressing wind, or because she was the bearer of such a precious 
letter, Masha felt like sharing her joy with everyone she met. 

“Good afternoon!” she greeted the collective-farm women. “We've 
got a lelter ... from Andrei Ivanich.” 

With kindly smiles the women stopped and questioned her. 
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Both the children had places on the farm which they preierred to 
others. 

First Masha looked in at the poultry-yard, then she made Sanka go 
with her to the calf stalls—she just had to pay a visit to Dotinka, 
the littie cai:f she and her mother had nursed through the winter. 

White-headed, damp-nosed Dolinka recognized its nurse, ran up to 
her, caught hold of her finger and started sucking it noisily. 

Not far from ihe calf stalls was the pig farm. In a sty surrounded 
by a close wattle fence, the sucking pigs, as pink as if they had just 
come out of a bath, were feeding in the sunshine. 

“Just for a minute, Sanka,” Masha said, tugging at the boy's 
sleeve when she saw how bored he looked. 

She quickly climbed over the fence and crouched down calling: 
“Piggy, piggy. piggy!” 

But the piggies took no notice of her. They raced in a close pack 
from one corner to another or, crowding round their tender, poked 
her feet with their snouts and squealed piercingly. Their large flappy 
ears glistened in the sunshine. 

“Auntie Lukeria,” Masha inquired, “when are we going to chris- 
ten them? The other girls and I have thought of so many names: Daisy, 
Forget-me-not, Cornflower.” 

“Fine flowers they are!” said the pig-tender with a gesture of dis- 
gust at the creatures. ‘The rascals, the gluttons! They're deafening me 
with their squealing!” 

At last Masha caught one of them and started scratching its back. 
The little animal stretched itself out at her feet, grunting with delight. 

“Ah, you stupid little piggy! You darling!"’ Masha whispered fondly. 

“There’s a darling for you,” mocked the tender. 

Masha raised her head. A small pig had seized her school-bag and 
was dragging it along the ground. 

The gir! rushed after it, snatched up her school-bag, climbed in 
discomfit back over the fence and looked around—Sanka was not there. 

He was already standing outside the blacksmith’s. He gripped the 
handles of a newly repaired plough, manipulated the levers of a seed- 
er, tried with his foot the bayonet-sharp teeth of a harrow. Then he 
peeped in at the door of the low sooty forge where the bearded smith 
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Yevseich was plying his magic trade by the steadily roaring iurnace. 
Presently, with a deft movement the smith drew out of the furnace a 
fiery orange-coloured snake, threw it on the anvil and menacingly 
wielded his hammer. 

“Take that, and that!” the hammer rang out, but the snake seemed 
to get angry, and showered the smith with prickling sparks. Then it 
curied into an arc, turned a dull red, and finally, being thrust into a 
tub of water, hissed, sent up a cloud of steam and turned into a horse- 
shoe. 

“Ah! Young Konshakov!" Yevseich said, noticing Sanka. “Getting 
the run of things, eh? That's the style. Well ... take a hammer.” 

That was all Sanka had been waiting for. Throwing off his jacket 
and rolling up his shirt-sleeves, he seized a small hammer expectantly. 

When Masha looked in at the forge, she saw Yevseich and Sanka 
forging iron together. With everybody else busy, a girl like Masha 
could not remain idle. She ran to the bellows: 

“T'll fan the furnace.” 

“Aha! I'm getting assistants, am 1?” Yevseich threw another horse- 
shoe into the water and wiped his face with his sleeve. 

With a glance at Masha, Sanka, too, gnavely wiped his face, spat 
in his hands and changed his grip on the hammer. 

“Any more work?” 

“Oh, just a bit,” Yevseich said with a grin. 

“A dozen ploughs and a score of harrows.” 

Then he took the hammer from Sanka. 

“Run along home, son. You've been two hours getting there 
as it is.” 

Carelessly throwing his jacket over his shoulders, Sanka left the 
forge, flushed and satisfied. 

“Put your coat on, blacksmith,” said Masha, pulling at his sleeve. 
“It isn’t hot outside. ...” 

Sanka gave no answer. He looked at the fields, listened to the 
waler gurgling in the ravine behind the smithy, and smiled. 

“What a spring, Masha! Why, it’s just as if... as if it was racing 
in on a troika...” And unexpectedly he asked: “What are you going 
to do this summer?” 
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“Summer's a long way off,” Masha answered in surprise. 

“I know it is. Still, you’ve got to think ahead,” he remarked. 
“Heard about the kids from Loktevo? They worked in the fields all 
last summer. Did all the ploughing and sowing themselves. And you 
should see the wheat they grew.” 

“Well, what about it, Sanka?”’ Masha interrupted him impatiently. 

“You see... Styopa Karasyov and I are thinking of joining a 
brigade.” 

‘Joining a brigade?” Masha stopped. 

“Yes. My mother’s. Haven’t you heard what my mother is start- 
ing? ... You remember my father, don’t you?” 

“Uncle Yegor? I should think so!"’ Masha’s interest was roused. ‘It 
used to be grand looking for mushrooms with him—you could fill a 
whole basket every time. And what lovely whistles he used to makel” 

“That's not what I mean. I’m talking about something else,” Sanka 
interrupted her. “Do you remember how he started turning up the 
virgin soil t’other side of the ravine, on Staraya Pustosh?” 

“Yes, I do,” Masha replied. 

“But he never managed to sow—the war stopped him. Well, my 
mother’s got an idea into her head we ought to grow wheat on Sta- 
raya Pustosh this year...” 

“Just a minute, Sanka,” Masha interrupted him. “Your mother’s 
.already got a plot ... in the nearest field.” 

“That’s one thing. Her brigade will keep that too. But Staraya 
Pustosh will be extra.” 

“But will she manage it all?” 

“Tatyana Rodionovna is giving her help from the Young Com- 
munist League—Lena Odintsova and her chums. Only mother’s not 
got enough people all the same.” 

“Well, they won’t take you,” Masha sighed. 

“Why not?” Sanka was offended. “Why oan’t I work? You'll see— 
I'll ask mother and she'll take me on. She needs everyone she can get 
now.” He looked sideways at the girl. ‘If you like, I can get your 
name down too.” 


“Can you, Sanka?” Masha was overjoyed. “You know, I can weed 
and reap too.” - 2 
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“Take my word for it,” Sanka assured her. “I'll get your name 
down.” 

“And do you know what, Sanka, suppose we sowed Staraya Pus- 
tosh with the wheat your father grew. Have you seen it? Where is it 
kept? Does your mother know?” 

“Most likely she does,” Sanka replied, though not so sure himself. 

“Let's go to your house, Sanka; we'll ask your mother.” 

The Konshakovs’ cottage stood at the end of the village that the 
Stozhari people called the Big End. Its windows looked out over the 
river. It had been built the summer before, on the site of their large 
cottage that had been burnt down by the nazis. Small, with only two 
windows, and built out of charred beams, the cottage did not look 
pariicularcy attractive. A good part of it was still unfinished; on‘y half 
the roof over the lean-to cattle shed was completed, moss and tow 
were to be seen sticking out of the walls, the steps up to the porch 
barely held together. ‘It's not draughty, the roof doesn’t leak, it’s all 
right to live in. We'll bother about beauty later,” Katerina Konsha- 
kova, Sanka's mother, used to say. 

Sanka and Masha went in. Sanka’s younger sister, Fenya, with 
hair plaited into wiry pigtails, was just like Sanka, flaxen-headed and 
covered with golden star-shaped freckles, but smaller than he. She 
was sweeping the floor. 

In a corner, Nikitka, a chubby eight-year-old youngster was play- 
ing with the kitten, “teaching” it to run about blindfolded. 

“Isn't Auntie Katerina in?’ Masha inquired. 

“It doesn't matter. We'll look for it without her,” Sanka said. 

He searched the passage and the store-room, peeping into every 
old barrel, box and pail. He was itching to turn the house upside down. 

Under a bed he noticed a painted p'ywood box in which his step- 
mother, after secing his father off to the front, had packed away his 
suit and shirts, some tools, and a canvas satchel crammed full of 
books and papers. “When he comes back safe and sound, he'll find 
everything there,” she had said. 

Sanka dragged out the box and started to rummage through its 
contents. Out tumbled cobblers’ and joiners’ tools and some papers. 
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“Sanka,” Masha said stopping him, “perhaps we ought to wait. 
Your mother will be cross.” 

“Here’s Mummy!” Fenya shouted sudden‘y, looking out oi the 
window. 


CHAPTER 3 
THREE EARS OF CORN 


After two years’ widowhood following the death of his first wife, 
Sanka’s father, Yegor Konshakov, courted the young widow Katcrina 
and one day brought her home with her son Nikitka. 

Lightly pushing Katerina towards the awe-stricken Sanka and 
Fenya, he said with a merry twinkle in his eye: ° 

“Here you are, Konshaks, here’s a new mummy for you. Be lov- 
ing and kind to one another. Live in peace and deference.” 

Sanka had known Katerina for a long time. She was the collec- 
tive-farm accountant. She only came up to his father’s shoulder, was 
dark-eyed and full of life—nothing like his deceased mother, who had 
been tall and languid. 

“What a mummy!” thought Sanka deprecatively. ‘She ought to 
be playing /apta® with us.” 

With Katerina’s arrival, the state of neglect that had reigned in the 
Konshakovs’ house after the death of the mother disappeared. Every- 
thing was washed and scrubbed. Mats and embroidered table-cloths 
made their appearance, flowers decorated the windows, and the gra- 
mophone ‘Katerina had brought with her was often heard playing. 
With her own hands she fitted the children out anew, and took care 
that they did not go about untidy. 

Fenya was quick in making friends with Nikitka and getting used 
to her new mother, from whom she started to learn the sewing- 
machine. Sanka alone could not accustom himself to the idea that this 
dark, mischievous-eyed slip of a woman was to take the place of his 
mother. Katerina liked to sing with the girls, plait their hair, and 
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tell them fairy-tales; time and again she joined with the children in 
a game of aatch and run. 

“A merry place is the Konshakovs’,” the neighbours would say with 
a smite. With them Katerina was on good terms just as soon as with 
the children. 

Katerina and Yegor lived as one heart and soul. 

That life did not last long, however. The war broke out, and Yegor 
werl to the front with the other men. 

Nearer and nearer the nazis came to Stozhari. The women, old 
men and youngsters were obliged to leave their collective farm and 
go far behind the line. 

A year and a half later, Stozhari was liberated and the collective 
farmers returned. 

“Here we are at home!” Katerina said, although where the Kon- 
shakovs’ big cottage had been, loomed only charred walls. Then, notic- 
ing with what terrified eyes the children stared, and how they would not 
move a step from her, she shouted sternly: “What are you holding on 
to my skirt for? Out you go into the street. Run about and play. We 
are going to live as we used to. We shall wait till Daddy comes, and 
we'll build a house. The war won't keep him away from us for ever.” 

When the new cottage was put up, Katerina looked for the photos 
of Yegor she had managed to save and tacked them on the wall in 
the place of honour. 

Everything was an occasion for Katerina to remember Yegor. She 
would not allow the kiddies to cry over such trifles as a scraped knee 
or a cut finger, for Daddy was suffering a hundred times more “out 
there.” The elder ones must not dare be wicked to little Nikitka, for 
Father would know about everything when he came home, and 
severely punish the culprit. 

Of an evening Katerina would gather the children in a circle. 

‘What is Daddy doing now?” she would ask. And then in a sing- 
ing tone, as though telling a fairy-tale, she would start relating the 
adventures of the bnave soldier, Yegor '‘Konshakov. 

Those adventures were always extraordinary. Every time he came 
face to face with the foe Yegor would display astounding strength and 
valour. 
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The children could have listened to their mother for ever; though 
Sanka did notice that some things in her narrative were not quile 
right. 

Their father was a cavalryman, a senior sergeant, but from the 
mother’s accounts it appeared that he commanded thousands of men; 
and not only did he wield the sabre, he also shot the enemy with a 
machine-gun and a cannon, crushed them under the tracks of a tank, 
and bombed them from a plane. 

“What is Dad, then?” Sanka would inquire with a condescending 
chuckle. ‘‘A major? A colonei? Perhaps he’s even ia genera.?”’ 

‘Keep your remarks to yourself, clever sticks, and don’t prevent 
the others from listening,” Katerina would retort. “A fine son you 
are, if you think your father can’t become a general.” 

On the present occasion the children had no time to put things 
right before Katerina crossed the threshold, gasping with vexation at 
the disorder in the cottage. 

“Konshaks, you brigands!" was all she could find to say. 

“Auntie Katya,” Masha rose apologizing, ‘don’t be very angry. 
We're only looking for the corn.” 

“What corn?” 

“What Yegor Platonovich grew out of three ears. Andrei Ivanich 
told us about it in his letter.” 

“The school-teacher? A letter?” Katerina looked at Masha incre- 
dulously. ‘‘Why he’s been missing for nearly a year!” 

“But he’s turned up now! He's in hospital. Only he doesn’t say 
where he was wounded.” 

Masha showed Katerina the letter and the clover seeds. 

Katerina went over to the window with the letter, thinking that the 
spring was not starting so badly if a fine chap like Andrei Ivanich had 
sent news. It took a weight off her heart. ‘“‘He did not write for two 
years.... And now he’s turned up. That means Yegor will write too.” 

‘Katerina looked at Sanka and Masha, who were still rummaging 
in the box. 

“It’s no use looking for the corn. It’s not here. An agronomist 
from the selection station came here before you. All he wanted was 
ten grains for seed. But where could I get them?” 
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“Then where is it? Tell us, Auntie Katya,” Masha begged. 

“What is there to tell? [It woutd only upset you.” Katerina waved 
the question aside. But seeing the pleading in Masha’s and Sanka’s 
eyes she sal down on the bench. 

“Well, if you must know, PH tell you. It may teach you something. 

“Your father and | onee went looking for mushrooms on Staraya 
Pustosh. Well, we went along, hallooing now and again, but the 
mushrooms seemed to be hiding from us. Suddenly Yegor Platonov- 
ich called me. | went up to him and there he was sitting in the middle 
of a clearing, happy as a sand-boy. ‘Look, Katerina, what ian ear of 
com I've found! ‘Well I never!’ IT said. ‘An ear of corn! | thought 
you'd come across a whole regiment of mushrooms!’ 

“But he got down on his knees and started crawling in the grass. 
‘Look for more, Katerina! Look for more! Why, it’s rare wheat, a very 
ad sort! The old folk speak wonders of it. Wind and rain won't lay it. 
It doesn't shed its grair, and it fears neither frost nor drought.’ 

“We found another two ears. And true enough they were large 
and heavy. T hadn't seen anything like it in my life. 

“And Yegor Platonovich gathered a harvest from those three ears, 
asked Andrei Ivanich’s advice, and in the spring they sowed the grains 
on a bed in the vegetable garden. The bed was no larger than the 
table, but what a fine harvest they got! 
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“Then just before the war your father sowed a small flleld with the 
new sort. But it did not have time to ripen. The war started, the nazis 
came to Stozhari, and we had to leave our collective farm. | ran to 
Yegor’s plot to set fire to the corn, but it was green and wouidn't 
burn. What could I do? I pulled it out by the roots and trampled 
on it....” 

“So you spoilt it all?’’ Sanka asked, getting up. 

“Yes,” Katerina said, turning away to the window. 

“What are we going to tell Andrei Ivanich now?” asked Masha. 

“Why hide the truth? Tell him just what happened,” Katerina said 
with a sigh, and started tidying the house. 

Then she glanced at Sanka who was looking through a copy-book. 

“What's that you’ve got your nose in?” 

“This ... I found it among Dad’s things. It’s cailed ‘Thoughts and 
Dreams’.” Sanka handed his mother a thick copy-book bound in 
black cloth. 

‘Katerina turned over the pages. It was Yegor's treasured note- 
book in which he once used to jot down all sorts of plans, observations 
and calculations: all his thoughts and dreams, as he had been fond of 
calling them. 

In it were plans for irrigating the vegetabie gardens, draining the 
Dalneye swamp and building a power station on the river. 

“Look, he’s got it all worked out for Staraya Pustosh as well. 
Everything’s written down as neat as in a manual—what kind of earth 
it is and what fertilizers it needs. That's a very timely find of yours, 
Sanka. And I've been trying to think where your Dad’s notes could 
have got to. I shall certainly read.them to our collective-farm women.” 

Sanka cast a glance at Masha and then sidled up to his mother. 


“Won't you put us down in your brigade? We want to work with 
you too.” 


‘Who's we?” 

‘Well, me and Styopa ... and Masha...." 

“And what about school?” 

That brought Sanka up short. “What has school got to do with it? 
We're not babies. We'll manage ploughing and weeding. You've taken 
on Lena Odintsova and her pals. We can work just as well as they.” 
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“Oh, you can, can you?...” Katerina said with a frown. “You'll 
be abie to work al. right when the lime comes. There’s iand enough to 
last your liietime. But just now, school’s the piace for you.” 

Masha slipped quietly out of the cottage. Sanka foilowed her. 

“You sve, | told you, they won't put our names down. You started 
a!l wiong,”’ Masha reproached him. 

“LT like lo say what I think.” 

“You shou.d have put it in a ditlerent way. IUs no good just say- 
ing you want to help the grown-ups. In our spare time, you ought 
to say, after school.... You know what, Sanka, we'll go and see Ta- 
tyana Rodionovna tomorrow. She'll understand.” 

“All right, let's.” 

“But mind you, I'm going to speak first. Or else you'll rush in and 
spoil the whole thing again.” 

“So you'll do the talking and Ill stand there like a dummy,” 
Sanka exchaimed looking offended. 

“Well, you can nod and put in a word when necessary.” 

“All right. We'll see when we get there,” Sanka agreed. 

They parted. Masha ran off home, Sanka went back into the cot- 
tage. 

Sitting by the table was Yevdokia Devyatkina, a stout, bloated- 
looking woman from next door. Being a distant relation of Yegor 
Platonovich's, she considered herself in duty bound to keep an eye 
on the Konshakov family, and was fond of lecturing Katerina and 
the children. 

“I’ve heard about this idea of yours. You are flying high,” she 
was sayiag. “But I have my fears, Katya dearie. You're a fresh hand 
at corn growing and they've only given you young fledglings to help 
you. It will be a pity if it turns out a failure. If you would only take 
it easy and go on book-keeping like when Yegor Platonovich was here, 
it would be quieter for you and more in your line.” 

“Fancy you talking like that!" Katerina flared up. ‘You know what 
our real corn-growers are doing, don't you? They're rooting the thistles 
out of our native land. We're the ones who've got to feed them now.” 

“Well, I was only saying...." Yevdokia was confused. And for a 
Jong time she sat talking about her ailments and complaints. 
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CHAPTER 4 
“VEKSHIN’S OUTFIT” 


Next day, after school, Masha and Sanka set out for the collective- 
farm office. 

The office was on a busy corner, where the lane irom the fields 
joined the main road. Like most of the houses in Stozhari, it was 
still in the building. 

Resinous chips of wood, curled yellow shavings and heaps of 
damp brown sawdust were lying all around. The workmen had re- 
moved the shaggy thatching from the roof and were replacing it with 
light white shingle. 

Masha and Sanka went in. The building, big as a barn, was as 
yet innocent of any partitions and smelt of resin and pine-necdles. 
The walls and ceilings glittered, and the newly-laid floor-boards 
creaked. 

The office was full of noise and bustle. 

Tatyana Rodionovna, the collective-farm chairwoman, a thick-set, 
broad-faced woman, had thrown her kerchief back off her head and 
with the brigade leaders was poring over a plan of the farm lands 
spread out on the table. 

‘Look, Masha,” whispered Sanka, “that Rodionovna's quite old. 
She’s got grey hair too.” 

“She’s not old, she’s the same age as Mummy—getting on for 
forty-seven. Only Rodionovna grew old early. Do you think it’s an 
easy life being a chairwoman? Mummy says ‘Rodionovna’s the ever- 
watching eye.” 

“The what?” 

“It means she doesn't sleep much, the day's not long enough for 
her. She spends it all in the fields or the farm-yard and at night she 
sits in the office working out schedules and plans. It’s enough to make 
anyone go grey.” 

Soon the brigade leaders left and Tatyana Rodionovna noticci! 
Sanka and Masha. 

“Do you want to see me, children?” 
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Masha stepped jorward. “Yes, Tatyana Rodionovna. We've got some 
business to talk lo you about.” 

“Yeos, business.” Sanka seconded her. 

“Well then, out with it! Tatyana Rodionovna smiled faintly. “But 
perhaps I already know what you want to speak about. You want to 
be enrolled in Katerina’s brigade. Isn't that the case?” 

“That's right,” Sanka agreed, exchanging glances with Masha. 
‘But how do you know?" 

His throat suddenly went dry and the speech, which in spite of 
Masha’s prohibition, he had nevertheless prepared, instantly fled from 
his memory. He expected Tatyana Rodionovna to burst out laughing 
and send them home to learn their lessons. But she did nothing of 
(he sorl. She just shook her head and became thoughtful. 

“So you two came together. Looking after yourselves, eh? Didn't 
bother about the others. And you're Pioneers, if I'm not mistaken?” 

Masha nodded. "Yes, Tatyana Rodionovna.” 

“Where's your team spirit then? I've been getting no peace from 
you children on this score. Is it spring or something that makes you 
like that? Yesterday Styopa Karasyov and Alyosha Syomushkin came 
--wanted to be put on ploughing—just like that. The day before, an- 
other (wo turned up—want to work in the fields too. Now you and 
Sanka. Why not all get together?” 

“Oh, we will.” Masha was all eagerness. “But you'll be sure and 
put us in the brigade then, won't you?” 

Before Talyana Rodionovna could reply, a short sturdy girl with 
a broad weather-bealen face came running into the office. It was Lena 
Odintsova. She hastily explained to Tatyana Rodionovna that Gran- 
dad Vekshin absolutely refused to let any of the girls join Katerina 
Konshakova; he was making a tremendous fuss and would presently 
artive in person. 

Sure enough, a few minutes later, a tall lean old man came in, 
angrily tapping with a juniper stick. 

Talyana Rodionovna rose to welcome him. 

Before the war, Zakhar Mitrich Vershin, known genenally as 
“Gnandad Vekshin,” had enjoyed a reputation in Stozhari for being 
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an experienced vegetable and fruit grower. The Stozhari onions and 
cucumbers he had raised were famous throughout the region. 

When the nazis came, they did a lot of damage to the experiment. 
al plot attached to the collective-farm laboratory, destroying the hot- 
beds and spoi.ing the iruit-trees. 

After his return to Stozhari from a partisan detachment, Zakhar 
Milrich eageriy set to work. He would go out to the meadow with 
the mowers and to the fields with the ploughmen; but acute attacks 
of his old rheumatism more and more frequently kept him in’ bed 
or furced him to mope about in his own yard in the scorched old Jelt 
boots that he had to wear for warmth. 

Seeing he was chafing in idleness, Tatyana Rodionuvna had offered 
him a job as watchman at the collective-farm office. The old man turn- 
ed it down and volunteered to work on the derelict experimental plot. 

“I've not got many years to live, Rodionovna, but what I have 
got I want to spend as close to the earth as possibile. All | ask you is 
not to refuse me help.” 

The chairwoman understood the old man and gave him as assis- 
tants the Young Communist Leaguers Lena Odintsova and her friends. 
The very first year, Zakhar Mitrich set to work trying out new sorls 
of corn, fodder grass, and vegetables, and raising fruit-tree and bush 
seedlings. 

Some people in the collective farm considered Zakhar Mitrich’s 
experiments a premature, use‘ess venture—there was a war on and a 
dearth of hands for field work anyhow—but Tatyana Rodionovna aid 
everything to defend ‘“Vekshin’s outfit,” as the experimental plot was 
called at Stozhari, and helped him as much as was in her power. 

The girls proved to be painstaking, obliging assistants and the old 
man grew quite fond of them. 

“So you want to make me shut up shop, do you?” Vekshin said 
resentfully. “I taught and fasteged those girls, and now, to thank me, 
you are lyring them away.” 

“Zakhar Mitrich ...”" Tatyana Rodionovna tried to put in a word. 

“Enough of your ‘Zakhar Mitrich'! Our soldiers will be coming 
home and asking: ‘Where’s our collective farm’s old reputation?’ 
“Where’s our famous Stozhari corn, our splendid seeds?’ What answer 
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shall we give them? No, Rodionovna, that’s not the way I want it! 
I want our fields to swish and swash like a mighty sea. | want every- 
thing to bloom and blossom all around as though no evil eye had ever 
biighted our Stozhari.” 

“And don't you think that's what I want too?” Tatyana Rodio- 
novna at last managed to have her say. “You were with the partisans, 
Zakhar Mitrich; you ought to understand. How is a war fought? 
Aren't all forces massed where the big battle is to be tomorrow? 
Well our ficlds, our corn—that'’s the biggest of the big for us 
now. And didn’t you yourself advise Katerina to plough up Staraya 
Pustosh>?” 


“That's true," the old man agreed. “It was me that put her on 
to it.” 


“You see then.... And who should be put in the front line if not 
the Young Communist Leaguers?” 

“So mine’s a rear line, is it?” 

“Your work too, Zakhar Mitrich, means a lot to us. We won't leave 
you without help.” 

“Don't try to console me, chairwoman, I know your reserves. A 
coup!e of old fellows like me and deaf old Manefa.” 

“Just a minute, Zakhar Mitrich," Tatyana Rodionovna suddenly 
remembered something. “We have an excellent pair of assistants 
for you. Just dying to work.” She turned to Sanka and Masha: 
“What about you, children—do you agree to work under Grandad 
Vekshin?” 

Taken aback, Masha and Sanka had no time to answer before 
Vekshin turned heavily on his seat and riveted his eyes on them. 

“Take kids? Might as well let goats loose in the garden! Why 
they ... last summer they pinched my seed cucumbers. And the day 
belore yesterday they threw a stone at my hotbeds and broke one of 
the giass panes.” mee 

Sanka knew nothing about the cucumbers or the broken pane, but 
he cou'd not withstand the old man’s persistent gaze; he flushed crim- 
son and shrank back. 


“Grandad,” Masha interrupted, “Sanka had nothing to do with it.” 
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Zakhar Mitrich rose with a gloomy gesture. 

“Don’t you hitch them on to me, Rodionovna. I'd rather you sent 
ola Manefa and some of the old retired men to give mea hand.” 

“It’s ail right, Zakhar Mitrich. You'll get to like one another in 
time,” Tatyana Rodionovna said soothingly. “Just keep them well in 
hand. It'll do them nothing but good. And they will be retiable assis- 
tants for you.” 

Sanka and Masha left the office. The !ast islets of snow on the 
roofs were melting away, and the repeated dripping had chisel'ed in 
the snow aiong the cottages deep dark furrows so straight that they 
might have been traced with a ruler. The hens were already scratch- 
ing in the earth heaped up round the houses, and the moulting 
cocks were clearing their throats and flapping their wings aggressively. 
The sky over Stozhari seemed to have widened, becoming an endless 
vault of blue. 

“Well, a lot of use that was!” Sanka deciared shortly. 

“Perhaps it’s all for the best,” Masha tried to conciliate him. 
“They won't put us in the brigade anyhow. Let's get together as many 
Pioneers as we can, and off to Grandad Vckshin. We'll dig and sow 
all on our own. We'll carry out all sorts of experiments. Won't we, 
Sanka? Vekshin’s outfit is important too, you know.” 

“Huh! Important! Growing onions, and mousy carrots and all 
that stuff. Very interesting!” 

He was annoyed. They had not managed to have a serious talk 
with Tatyana Rodionovna after all. And Masha was to blame. She 
should have stuck to her guns; but at the first mention of “Vekshin’- 
outfit” she had let herself be coaxed into it and forgotten all the rest. 

“Vekshin won't let you kids near the beds anyhow. He dithers 
over every measly plant.” 

Masha stopped. ‘“‘What do you mean ‘you kids’? Aren't you going 
to work with us?” 

“No, count me out. I’ll look for something else,” Sanka retorted 
with a sneer. And taking a run he jumped over a broad seething poo. 
and strode off home. 
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CHAPTER 5 
SPEED AND DARING 


In the morning. on his way to school, Sanka noticed that the 
walter under the bridge had risen, and that the wind blowing from 
over the blue ridge of firs on the horizon was warm and strong. 

“That's the kind of wind that breaks the ice,” he thought. “Just 
Wail, itil soon start drifting.” 

It is fine to have your desk just by the window. But two days 
beicre Sanka had had bad tuck. 

Nadezhda Petrovna, the mathematics teacher, noticing that Sanka 
was looking out of the window more than at the blackboard, had 
transferred him to the ‘Chukotka Peninsula,” as the class called the 
rough desk in the far corner of the room. 

But to miss the breaking of the ice was just not to be contemplat- 
ed. Sanka entered into negotiations with Petka Devyatkin, who, for 
a half-used pencil, agreed temporarily to give up his place at the 
window. 

The last lesson started. 

All of a sudden there was a noise outside like the cracking of glass. 
It was distant and faint, but Sanka’s alert ear caught it perfectly. 
HIe leaned close to the window. The river was still motionless and 
quict; but as he watched, winding cracks spread over the tawny shell 
of ice, rifts appeared, and the water, foaming and seething, gushed 
out; the whole river trembled and stirred, and deliberately, as though 
lesting its strength before a long and wearying journey, started 
moving. 

Then the whole class heard a shout of joy: 

“It's offf It's moving!” 

“What's the matter, Konshakov?” The mathematics teacher looked 
up. ‘Why have you gone back to the piace at the window?” 

“The ice has started drifting, Nadezhda Petrovna!l” Masha ex- 
plained with an envious look at Sanka. “He's always the first to notice 


it. But that's only because he’s got such a lucky place, right by the 
window.” 
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Nadezhda Petrovna put on her spectacles, went to the window and 
looked at the river. 

“Quite so,” she said. “But what do you expect at this time of year? 
It is a law of nature.” And returning to her table she told Sanka in 
her usual dull voice to take his p:ace again at the back desk. 

Sanka sighed and changed places with Petka. He could not help 
thinking of Andrei Ivanich. 

Andrei Ivanich had been strict, but when the ice-drift started he 
would always pick away the putty round the window himseli, open it 
wide and stand for a long time with the children looking al the river. 

“The game is up, Jack Frost!” he would say. “Now you won't 
stop our quict old Stozharka. On she will go to the sea!” And he 
would take a deep breath of spring air. 

The wind irom the river would burst into the class-room, blowing 
over the pages of the books, bellying out the wall map like a saii, 
and to the children it would seem that the blue rivers and lakes on 
the map had come to life just like the river Stozharka outside. 

Even the ears of the old stuffed hare, who had been hibernating 
in the cupboard ail the winter would stir in the breeze and ils fur 
would bristle as though the old fellow were ready to leap out of the 
room into the street and bound off without looking back, to the firs! 
sunny patch of gnass he could find. 

The last lesson that day seemed as though it would never end. 
It even occurred to Sanka that the school watchwoman must have 
got absorbed in the ice-drift and forgotten to keep an eye on the clock. 

At last the bell went. 

“The ice is drifting on the river,” it seemed to say to Sanka: 
“the water is gushing and rushing, overflowing its banks, and you 
are still sitting in the class-room doing sums. Do you make a habit 
of missing events like the drifting of the ice, or the flooding of the 
fields, or rain with hail, or the first snowfall, or trees felled by a 
storm in the wood, or a fire in the village?” 

tipping his books into the gas-mask container he used as a 
school-bag, Sanka ran out on to the school steps and stopped, listen- 


ing attentively. A dull steady roar was coming from the unfettered 
river. 
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The river Stozharka flowed through the middie oi the big village 
of Torbcyevo, on the edge of which the school stood, then meandered 
across the meadows and fields, cut through a sparse coppice and, 
enclosed between steep banks, flowed down to Stozhari. 

Soon all the Stozhari school children had gathered on the steps. 
An argument began as to how they should go home—over the 
planked foot-bridge they had been using all winter on their way to 
school, or over the bridge on the by-pass road. 

Alyosha Syomushkin, frisky as a squirrel, judiciously remarked 
that the foot-bridge had probably already been carried away by the 
ice and they would have to go by the bridge on the by-pass. 

Petka Devyatkin agreed with Syomushkin in his heart of hearts, 
but looked at Sanka just in case. Who knew what ideas Sanka might 
get into his head? 

Though Devyatkin considered himself Sanka's best friend and 
lust no opportunity of talking about “Konshak and me,” it was se:dom 
Sanka took any heed of his opinion. 

When his father joined the army, Petka had felt himself quite 
grown-up. He had taken it into his head that it was below his dignity 
to go barefoot, and in rain or sunshine always wore his father’s heavy 
hunting boots, despite the pain they often caused him. He got him- 
sell a tasselled silk tobacco pouch and started smoking noxious home- 
grown tobacco. He purchased a cherry-coloured plastic comb and a 
pocket mirror and, wetting his hair, exerted himself every morning 
to get a natty parting in it. 

Over his lessons he gave himse!f no trouble, had been kept down 
for a second year in class six and did not feel great offence at being 
called “Petka Never-Go-Up.” 

His mother’s attitude to all this was a lenient one. In talks with 
her neighbours she would say that her dear Petka had all the brains in 
the world anyhow and would be able to stand up for himself in life. 

Petka was mischievous and quarrelsome, but did not show much 
counage or skill in a fight; often enough he would come home with 
a punched nose or a black eye. 

Petka's mother frequently advised her son to make a chum of 
Sanka Konshakov and was always trying to impress on them both 
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that they were relatives and should always stand up for cach other. 
She sometimes asked Sanka to her house and treated him, sympathet- 
ically inquiring after his father, or recalling his dead mother. 

Wherever Sanka went, Petka always followed him, and Sanka 
often had to help his mischievous neighbour out of a scrape. 

Presently Sanka gave a long whistle. 

Whoever heard of watching the ice from the bridge? The best 
place, of course, was the big bend in the river, where there was 
always a traffic-jam and the floes piled up on one another. 

“We'll get across,” Sanka said, and turned off along the path 
they used in winter. On he strode, not even looking back, confident 
that his pais would not lag behind. 

With a devil-may-care sweep of the hand Devyatkin seconded him: 
“Come along! Chaps like us can get across anywhere!” 

The children followed Sanka. 

Syomushkin hesitated and then dragged on behind the others along 
the winter track. 

Masha nudged chubby, slow-moving Zina Kolesova: “Let's go 
and have a look too.” 

Soon they had all gathered by the river. It was no longer the 
same river they had seen from the class-room window. 

As though sensing that the way was clear, the ice advanced like 
a mighty living avalanche. Jagged sheets of ice were creeping one 
on another, tilting over and standing on edge. The dark water was 
seething between them. 

The children looked at each other—there was no sign of the wood- 
en foot-bridge. 

“Chaps like us can get across anywhere!” Syomushkin let fly iro- 
nioally at Sanka. “One chap like you went across, and three days 
later they were still dragging the river-bed for him. Well, who’s coming 
with me to the bridge?” 

The girls and some of the boys followed him. 

“Let's go by the bridge too, Konshak,” said Devyatkin. 

Sanka kept his frowning greenish eyes fixed on the floes racing 
down the river. He, Sanka Konshakov, not get across? Suppose he 
had been a partisan. He might easily have been, if his mother had 
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not taken him away with her when the nazis got near the village. 
A young partisan, a scout or a despatch carrier. And just suppose it 
Was spring, and there was an ice-driit like this one, and the detach- 
ment commander ordered him to cross the river on a very important 
mission. He could not go over the bridge, there would be German 
sentries on it. And the ice was drifting. How could he manage? Sanka 
straightened his forage cap on his head, pulled up the tops of his 
boots and walked along the bank, his eyes searching for something. 

Then he noliced Masha. She was standing just at the edge of the 
water, her gaze riveted on the floating ice; her kerchief had slipped 
down to the back of her neck, baring a pair of little pink ears; the 
wind was ruffling her bobbed hair. 

“Masha, we are wailing,” Zina Kolesova called to her from the 
hillock. “Let's go over the bridge.” 

But Masha did not hear a word. 

“Louk how fast the floes are drifting,” she said, beckoning tu 
Sanka. 

Devyatkin came running up to her: “The others are calling you. 
Can't you hear?” 


Masha merely glanced at him and turned back to Sanka: “Can 
they float down to the sea?” 


“ET expect so.... Yes, Masha, you should go to the bridge with 
Syomushkin,” Sanka advised her. 
“No... Pll watch. You are going to cross on the ice, aren't you?” 


“Where did you get that idea?” Sanka feigned surprise. 

“You will. | know you will. | guessed as much in school when you 
looked «at the river. But doesn’t it scare you terribly, Sanka?” 

Sanka grinned but did not answer. Truth to tell, he was rather 
flattered that she had not gone with Syomushkin but had remaine J 
on the bank. 

Devyatkin, however, was frowning at Sanka. He was put out. 
Masha had to be in on everything. Sometimes he and Sanka would 
get the boys together and go to secret places in the forest looking 
for mushrooms, or to the dried-up marsh for bilberries, and no sooner 
had they passed the outskirts of the village than Masha would come 
running after them: “I like that! Going for mushrooms without tell- 
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ing me. I'll remember that.” And she would ramble with them the 
whole day long in the woods, never hanging behind. 

Looking for mushrooms or berries, Devyatkin managed to put up 
with Masha. But when he set out for the fieids to ieast on other 
people’s peas, or for the woods to light a bonfire, Masha was nothins 
short of a nuisance to him. 

“We'll have to give that girl a scare,” he decided, “there's no get- 
ting rid of her.” So one day, when Masha joined the boys in Sanka’s 
absence, Petka suggested a game of “Keep your hands covered!” 

“Yes, yes!” the children shouted gleeiully. They ali wrapped their 
hands in green burdock leaves and plucked tall nettles. Then, to the 
chorus ‘Keep your hands covered” they started running after one 
another and lashing out at bare arms and legs. Masha liked the game 
at first: you could run, scream and dodge. But her biouse sieeve: 
were short, her skirt only came down to her knees and she got more 
than her share of netties. Her arms and legs were covered with a 
red rash, tears appeared in her eyes. “If only they would stop this 
game soon!” she thought. But nothing could stop the boys; they leapt 
around Masha, roaring with laughter and brandishing their nettles. 

Then Masha got furious. She tore up a whole bunch of nettles 
and, forgetting all the rules of the game, lashed out right and left, 
as with a broom, at the boys, at their arms, their legs, their heads. 
Devyatkin got more than anyone else. The boys fell back, and after 
that they were afraid to drive the girl away. 

At last Sanka found «an old branch near the road, broke the twigs 
off it, and glancing sidewards to see whether Masha was there, went 
down to the water. 

Soon a broad firm sheet of ice, shaped like a map of Australia, 
struck the bank. Sanka sprang on to it and pushed off with his pole. 

The stream caught the ice, whirled it round on the spot and then 
carried it forward, dashing it vio:ently against the blocked floes. The 
sheet of ice broke in two, but in one bound Sanka sprang on to a 
second sheet, then a third, then a fourth.... 

Masha could not take her eyes off him. That Konshak, there was 
a jad for you. Always thinking of things that took your breath away. 
The Stozhari boys, especially those from the Big End, were quite righ! 
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to think Sanka the biggest dare-devil of all and always make him 
their leader. 

With a last jump, Sanka sprang on to the opposite bank, whipped 
off his cap, tossed it in the air and shouted something which was 
drowned by the roar of the ice-floes. 

Then he pointed downstream as much as to say: “There you are, 
I'll meet you all at the bridge.” 

The boys looked at one another. Would it do them credit to lag 
behind their leader? Arming themselves with poles, they went to the 
water's edge. 

The first to jump on to the ice was large-headed thick-set Styopa 
Karasyov, nicknamed, on account of his broad shoulders and short 
stalure, Styopa ‘“So-by-So.” 

“Speed and daring, that’s the main thing!" Devyatkin shouted 
after him. 

Ailer Styopa, ginger-headed Vanya Strokin crossed. 

Devyatkin’s turn came. He had the pluck to jump on to the ice, 
but then he stumbied, got his boot full of water and came back to 
to the bank. 

“Gosh, you might get drowned doing that! Rotten business!” 

‘“KKonshak and me," Masha mimicked scornfuily. “And you're 
supposed to be his lifelong friend!” 

“Lifelong friend? If my pal throws himself into the fire, must | 
go in after him? No thanks.” 

Masha unexpectedly snatched the pole out of Petka’s hands and 
jumped on to the ice. 

“You're crazy!” Petka shouted. ‘You'll get drowned!” 

Masha waved a contemptuous hand at him. 

Everything went well at first. The girl leapt lightly from one floe 
to another and soon she was far from the bank. Then the unexpected 
happened: the ice-floes parted like heavy gates, a wide gap was formed 
in the middle of the river, and the small block on which Masha 
stood drifted with the rushing stream towards the bridge, where the 
ice was being dashed to pieces against the wooden pierage and where 
uverything was foaming and seething as in a cauldron. 
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Sanka shouted to the girl to punt harder with her pole. Masha 
tried for all she was worth. Suddenly she slipped and dropped her pole 
intc the water. The river, as though realizing that the girl had lost her 
last defence, carried the ice-floe still more quickly towards the bridge. 

Sanka and his companions did not know what to do. He rushed 
along the bank waving his hands and then dashed away from the 
river towards a shed near which a heavy black boat was lying over- 
turned. 

Styopa So-by-So and Vanya Strokin came running to help him: 
together the three of them turned the baat over and started dragging 
it towards the water. 

“Look, boys, it’s got a leak!’ Styopa shouted wildly, pointing to 
a hole in the bottom. 

Sanka left the boat and nan to the river. On the wind from the 
opposite bank came Devyatkin’s heart-rending cries: 

“She's drowning! Help! Save her!” 


CHAPTER 6 
THE BOY IN THE FUR CAP 


There is no telling how it would have all ended, had it not been 
for a young lad in a short jacket of grey uniform cloth, heavy army 
top boots, several sizes too large for him, and a soldier's cap with 
car-flaps. He came running down from the hillock and shook Devyat- 
kin rather roughly by the shoulders with a sharp, “What's all the 
fuss about?” 

“One of our girls ... On the ice ... Rotten business ... Drifting 
towards the bridge...” Petka stuttered. ‘Oh, the stupid girl...!” 

“I can see,” the boy in the fur cap interrupted him gloweringly 
and, unbuttoning his jacket, he pulled off his belt as though resolved 
to thrash Petka on the spot; then he swung his haversack off his 
shoulders and ripped the strapping off it ... “Got a belt?” 

“A belt?” Petka inquired vacantly. 

“Well, the belt from your trousers. Or a cord. Come on! Give me 
anything you've got!" 
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Then he thrust his hand under Petka’s jacket, felt the belt on 
his stomach, took it off, just as unceremoniously tore the strings 
from Petka’s school-bag, and tied the belts, straps and strings to- 
gether. 

Then he jumped on to a rocking ice-block and started making his 
way towards Masha. 

He stopped on the edge of the gap in the ice and, swinging his 
arm, threw the improvised life-line with all his might towards the girl. 

Masha did not understand at once what she was to do. The line 
swished over her head and splashed in the water. The lad quickly 
drew it in, coiled it into a ring and, shouting angrily: “Catch it,” 
slung the line into the air again. 

By that time Masha had recovered her wits. She caught the end 
of the line and dug her feet into the ice block, and the boy in the 
fur cap started carefully hauling her together with the ice-floe 
towards himself. The gap grew narrower and narrower and in the 
end closed completely. The lad took Masha’s hand and led her to 
the bank, picking out the biggest floes so that they would carry them 
both. Sometimes the stream drove the floes apart again. “It’s all 
right,” the boy kept saying, waiting for the gap to close. “It's all 
right!” 

Thus they made for the shore. 

Feeling solid ground under her feet, Masha turned away from the 
river and hid her face in her hands. Then she looked at her unexpect- 
ed rescuer. He was standing a little way off, engrossed in untying 
the knots in the stnaps. 

“Boy, I say, boy!” Masha called to him timidly. The boy in the 
fur cap looked round. 

With a guilty smile, not knowing how to express her gratitude, 
Masha suddenly ran up to the boy and took the wet straps out of 
his hands. 

‘Here, let me undo them!” And digging her teeth into the straps 
she started to untie the tight-drawn knots. 

The other children came running up from the bridge: Sanka and 
his pals, Alyosha Syomushkin and Zima Kolesova. 

Anxious and out of breath, they surrounded Masha. 
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“What... what did you try to cross the ice for?’ Sanka 
dlurted out. 

“I could have made it,’ Masha’s eyelids fluttered with embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘but the water all round ... it made me dizzy.” 

“We always have bad luck with you,” Devyatkin strutted up to 
her like a young cockerel and beat his chest with his fist. “You might 
have got drowned. And they'd have said it was our fault. Just like 
last year when you got cnamp in the leg, swimming.” 

“You should talk,” Masha retorted. “You were the one who got 
cramp.” 

“Listen to that.” Devyatkin flew into a temper. Turning to the 
others: “She's even got the nerve to argue. That’s the limit. Tell her 
to keep away from us. And never come back again. Let her go with 
the other girls.” 

“That's a cheerful way of talking,” the boy in the fur cap mur- 
mured. “Is that your way here?” 

Sanka swung round as though someone had given him a push. 
The boy was sitting on a russet-coloured thawed patch, drying his 
feet. He was slim and swarthy, and quite short, and had a slight 
squint in his mischievously sparkling eyes. 

“What do you mean—our way?” Sanka demanded warily. 

The boy did not answer at once. He wrung out a wet foot-cloth, 
deftly wound it round his foot without a single crease and pushed 
his foot into one of his large boots. 
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“Just this ... the girl was nearly drowning, and quite a lot of 
you were standing watching her from the bank.” 

“From the bank ... who?” 

“Sorry, from the bridge.” 

“You just mind what you say.” 

Without realizing quite what he was doing, Sanka took a step 
towards the stranger and suddenly, in an unnecessarily severe tone 
inquired, ‘Who are you anyway? Where are you going?” 

The boy in the fur cap jumped up and stamped his feet to make 
them comfortable. 

“A patrol, eh! Want to check my papers! Perhaps you want to 
know my name and address?” 

“Check your papers? ... Maybe I will. There are all sorts going 
about... .” 

But the boy appeared not to have heard the last words. He was 
looking at Masha. 

The girl, standing on one leg, had taken the boot off the other 
and, hopping to keep her balance, was emptying the water out of it. 
Her foot was red and raw with cold. 

The boy ran up to Petka, snatched his satchel out of his hands, 
took out a pair of dry foot-cloths and held them out to the girl. “Put 
these fresh ones on, you'll get a cold.” 

Sanka nearly choked with annoyance. Not content with almost 
calling him a coward, here was this chap who had suddenly appeared 
from nowhere being the first to offer Masha a change of foot-cloths. 

But Masha did not take them. 

“I'll run home...."" Then, turning back to the boy in the fur cap: 
“Come to our house. You can warm yourself there. Have you still far 
to go?” 

“I’m going to Stozhari, to Pushkin Collective Farm.” 

“To Stozhari?” the girl exclaimed. “That's our village! We are 
all from there. There’s our village across the river. But who are you 
going to see?” 

“Grandad Vekshin. Is there a man by that name in your place? 
Zakhar Mitrich.” 

“You're going to see him?” 
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“Yes.” 

Masha took a step back, then walked round the boy. 

“Is your name Fedya? Fedya Cherkashin>?” 

The boy nodded, looking puzzled. 

“Listen to that, lads!” Masha cried. “Vekshin’s grandson has 
come to see him! Fedya Cherkashin!” And taking the boy in the fur 
cap by the hand she dragged him alter her. “Come along! I'll take 
you there!” 


. G) dase 
CHAPTER 7 ya U 


THE “FAIRY COTTAGE” 


Grandad Vekshin’s house was on the outskirts of the village. Sur- 
viving the nazi occupation by a miracle, the big cottage had subsided 
into the ground, and now leaned forward as if ready to run out to 
the main road and say to all who came to Stozhari: “\Welcome! Drop 
in! There’s plenty of room.” 

Nor did people need any persuasion to call in at Grandad's. 

Carters and drivers after delivering a load at the station, often 
put up there over night. They would cook their supper, drink tea, 
and, spreading fresh straw on the floor, settle down to sleep. In the 
morning, around “state cottage,” as the villagers called Gnandad 
Vekshin’s place, you could hear the roar of engines, the neighing ol 
horses, the clang of buckets. 

The old man charged nobody anything for accommodation. He 
was hurt to the quick when anyone pressed a crumpled note into his 
hand, and would shout angrily at the carters or lorry-drivers: “What 
are you carrying? Corn, potatoes? They're for the front, aren’t they? 
Supplies for the troops. Well deliver ‘em quickly, there’s no time to 
waste over tea and refreshments.” 

But he would not refuse to have supper with his guests and, 
besides, he sometimes found a tin of preserves, a length of polony 
or a loaf of bread left by them in the table dnawer on their departure. 
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The school children called Grandad Vekshin’s house the “‘fairy 
cottage’’ and used to gather there of an evening to do their home- 
work, listen to the old man’s tales or just sit “by the light,” which 
nowhere burned so bright and inviting as in the fairy cottage; for 
the drivers supplied Grandad generously with lamp oil. 

Masha was first to run up to the cottage. She felt under the step 
for the key and opened the door. 

“Come on in!’ she called merrily to Fedya. “It doesn't matter 
that Grandad is out. He won't mind.” 

Zina Kolesova, Alyosha Syomushkin and a few others followed 
Masha and Fedya into the cottage. 

Sanka and his pals lingered hesitatingly near the porch. 

“It was grand the way he rescued Masha,” said Styopa So-by-So 
in a subdued voice. “Where did he blow up from, this Fedya? Let's 
go in, Konshak, and have a chat." 

Sanka said nothing. There was no denying it, the chap was re- 
sourceful and cool-headed. And he, Sanka, had started fussing with 
a leaky boat. After what had happened on the river how could he 
go in, and what would he say to Masha? 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Go in, if you're interested. I’ve got 
to go home.” And off he went through the village. 

His friends exchanged glances and trailed after him. 

On entering the cottage, Masha quickly took off her boots, hung 
up her coat and climbed on to the ledge over the stove. 

Fedya looked round at the brown log walls hung with dried 
sweet-smelling herbs, sheaves of wheat, rye and oats. 

“Will Grandad soon be here?” he asked. 

“He'll come all right. You get up here,”’ Masha called to him from 
the stove. “It’s warm here.” 

Fedya did not refuse. The others climbed on to the stove too. 

“Not all at once!” Masha scolded. “You'll knock the stove down. 
It’s an old one.” 

Stealing glances at Fedya, the girl remembered how Grandad 
Vekshin had once called her in to tell her of a great joy of his-—Fedya 
Cherkashin, the orphan boy he had befriended while in the partisan 
detachment, had been found. The boy had come to be like his own 
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grandson but they had lost trace of each other fighting the German 
fascists. But then Fedya had written telling him that he was under 
treatment in a mililary hospital in the distant city of Tashkent and 
would afterwards go to live in a sanatorium. Zakhar wanted to an- 
swer immediately that he was living a loncly life, his wife having 
died, and would the boy come as quickly as possibie to his grand- 
father. Masha had written the letter. Then she had told Zina Kolesova 
about Vekshin’s partisan grandson and the girls had knitted two pairs 
of mittens as a present for him. Time had elapsed and still Fedya 
Cherkashin had not arrived. 

Then Masha and her chum had started writing oftener. 

They had tried all means of persuading him that there was no 
need for him to go and live in some sanatorium, and that he should 
come as quickly as he could to Stozhari: the air there was pure, the 
water in the river was clear and cool, there were plenty of mush- 
rooms and berries in the woods, and creamy milk on the farm, and 
Fedya would feel so well there that he would get just as strong as 
Styopa So-by-So, Sanka Konshakov and Petka Devyatkin. 

‘Just come from the sanatorium?” Masha asked unexpectedly. 

‘How do you know?” inquired Fedya surprised. 

“I know a lot about you. You're Gnandad Vekshin’s grandson, 
aren't you? We've been waiting ages for you.” 

“So those letters were from you? Are you Masha?” 

“Yes, I am,” Masha laughed. ‘And here is Zina Kolesova. She 
knitted the mittens for you. And here is Syomushkin. He’s the terror 
of all the susliks here. And here is—” Masha introduced each one by 
name, saying what he was remarkable for, and the children leaned 
over to Fedya and shook hands with him. 

The floor-boards in the passage creaked. 

“There’s Grandad,” Masha guessed, and, winking to her chums, 
she whispered to Fedya. “Don’t you show yourself straight away,” 
she said. ‘“Keep still.” 

The boys squeezed Fedya into the corner. Grandad Vekshin 
opened the door and asked gruffly: 

“Well, fairy cottage, who lives here?” 

“The nibbling mouse,” squeaked Masha. 
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“The croaking frog,” echoed Zina. 

“The buzzing gnat,” said Syomushkin in a shrill voice. 

Grandad Vekshin looked askance at the children’s wet bools and 
shoes on the doorstep and shook his head. 

“Well, my web-footed goslings! So you've wet your feet and come 
to Grandad Vekshin's stove, have you? You'd catch it at home for 
that. Just you wait, [ll show you up.” 

“But, Grandad, we didn’t come to warm ourselves,” said Masha. 
“we've brought you some news.” 

“I know your news.” 

“Really though, Grandad!" 

Suddenly, from the stove, the very farthest corner of the Iedge. 
flowed such loud, melodious nightingale’s warbling that all the chil- 
dren pricked up their ears in astonishment and Grandad Vekshin even 
backed to the door. 

“What magic are you up to? Who's playing tricks there? Get down! 
Get down, | tell you!” 

“It's me Grandad ... me.” 

Fedya jumped lightly down and again let forth a merry warble, 
just like a real nightingale. 

“Remember, Grandad? Doesn't it tell you something?” 

The old man’s face lit up as though flooded with sunlight. 

“Indeed it does, my little nightingale!’ And the old man, for- 
gelling his seventy summers, answered the nightingale’s trills with 
the hoot of an owl. 

The boy responded with the boom of a bittern. The old man gave 
the lender, high-pitched cry of the oriole, and the boy answered with 
the call of the cuckoo. 

Thus they stood in front of each other, calling to each other with 
the voices of birds. It scemed to the children that all the birds in the 
region had flown together to Grandad’s old cottage. 

Then, ashamed of his childish pranks, the old man laughed in em- 
barnassment, drew the boy towards him and embraced him. 


The battered samovar was soon singing a song of its own on 
the table. 
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Grandad opencd a tin of meat, got out a jar of honey, and some 
pickled cranberries, apples and mushrooms, and gave Fedya the place 
of honour. Then, looking round at the beaming faces of the children. 
he let his good nature completely master him. 

“Sit down all of you. Enjoy yourselves. Nothing’s too good for a 
day like this.” 

The children seated themselves 
at the tab‘e. But although the thick 
lime-blossom honey glowed golden 
in the jar, and the big wooden 
bowl was full of preserved apples. 
so tender you could almost see 
through them, the children would 
not touch a thing for fear of making 
a bad impression on Fedya, and 
each of them answered with a well- 
bred: “Thank you very much. We've 
already had our meal.” 

“Where did you learn all those 
bird-calls? With the partisans?” 
Masha was anxious to find out 
from Fedya. “Can you imitate a 
land rail and a finch?” 

“Yes.” 
“Will vou teach me?” 
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Alyosha Syomushkin persisted in trying to have a serious talk with 
Fedya about partisan life. 

“Wait a while, hothead,” Gnandad restrained him, “let him have a 
rest aiter his journey. There'll be time enough later on for you to talk 
to your heart's content.” And he looked intently at the boy. 

ledya had close-cropped hair. He was rather thin and scemed to 
be nol very talkative. 

“Never mind, the sun there must have dried him up a bit,” Gnan- 
dad reassured himsclf. “He'll fill out like a dumpling here.” But the 
old man kept asking Fedya whether he did not feel a pain somewhere. 

“Tve got no pains anywhere, Grandad,” was the answer. “I can 
heave a pood weight with my left hand. I've already had a wrestle 
with a chap at the station here.” 

“And how did you get on?” 

“Well—he didn't play fair. He tripped me. But | wriggled myself 
irec all the same.’ 

“You see, you mustn't test your strength yet. You'll have a quiet, 
peaceful life here with me.” 

“We'll make him leader of all the children here,”’ Masha unexpected- 
ly declared, at last satisfying her desire to say something to please 
Fedya. “You'll see how we obey him.” 

“Your leader?” Grandad viewed the idea with disapproval. “My 
grandson's come here for a rest.” 

“T shall not be staying long, Grandad,” said Fedya. ‘I want to enter 
a trade reserve school.” 

“So that’s it!” the old man frowned. ‘He's hardly arrived, and he's 
already thinking of leaving. Why don’t you take your time and have a 
look round. Perhaps you'll find another road in life.” 

The children would have stayed with Fedya well on into the eve- 
ning, but Grandad Vekshin gave a timely hint that guests should not 
outstay their welcome. Thanking him for his hospitality they bade him 
farewell and set off for home. 

Grandad saw them to the corner. 

The frost, like a skilled glazier, had covered the pools with a layer 
of bristle ice; they shone in the moonlight like hot-bed frames. 

Not far away, in the ditch by the roadside a little stream was 
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babbling tirelessly, as though it wanted to say that no irost could any 
longer stop the advancing spring. 

Grandad felt spring had peeped into his house too—his grandson 
had come. Smiling to himself, the old man went back to his cottage. 

He was expecting to have a quiet family talk with his grandson 
over another glass of tea, with no strangers worrying them. But there 
was to be neither talk nor tea. Fedya had made himself comfortable 
on the bench with his haversack under his head, and was fast asleep. 

“My young nightingale’s tired out,” the old man whispered. 

Sitting down beside the sleeping boy, he became engrossed in 
thought. Many a year had he lived in the world. How much land he 
had ploughed, how many meadows he had mowed, how many orchards 
he had grown! Bees loved him, horses understood him. The peasanl’s 
life had no secrets for him. But he had nobody to whose trusted hands 
he could bequeath his skill—he had neither sons nor grandsons. 

And now there was somebody he could go to the fields with, some- 
body he could show how to till the soil, how to treasure every tiny 
grain of corn. 

“I will not let him go anywhere,” he mused. “I will make a good 
collective farmer out of him. Stozhari will be a home to him. Vekshin 
won't be forgotten in the village.” 

Suddenly the boy's lips moved in his sleep and he turned over. At 
that moment the old man heard something patter to the floor. He bent 
down with outstretched hand and out of the open haversack into his 
palm trickled a thin stream of seed. 

He went to the lamp, turned up the flame and stood still in amaze- 
ment. In his hand lay large glossy grains of corn. 

The old man bent over the bench to wake up Fedya. But the boy 
was sleeping so sweet a sleep that he did not have the heart to do so. 
Instead he carried him over to the bed and covered him with a blanket. 

Then he went back to the bench, got down on his knees and care- 
fully gathered from the floor the soattered grains. 
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Next morning Fedya was awakened by a light hammering on wood. 
Grandad Vekshin was sitting in the doorway nailing together a wood- 
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en starling box. On the table was a little mound oi wheat-seed. In the 
sunlight pouring in through the window the grains glowed as though 
they had been cast in copper. 

Fedya jumped out of bed and looked in his haversack. 

“So you know all about it already, Gnandad!” 

“I could hardly believe my own eyes!” the old man replied shaking 
his head. “It’s nothing short of a minacle how that grain’s come home 
again. 

“Don't you remember, Grandad? You and I were going through a 
wood. Then the Germans caught you. But I had the haversack with 
the corn in it.” 

“But you have passed through so many hands since then, my little 
Fedya; you've been with soldiers, in hospital, in the sanatorium. And 
the grain is still safe. I just can’t make it out. It’s real magic!” 

“You're right, it is magic. Everybody I tell how you and IJ saved 
the seed from the Germans says, ‘It’s lucky corn. It will live a hundred 
years.’ Of course I took care of it too. I gave one wounded man in 
hospital ten little grains, because he asked me so. But only ten. He 
sent them home, somewhere in the Volga region.” 

Grandad went to the table and silted the wheat between his fingers. 

“So you've had enough roaming and nambling over the world, pre- 
cious little grains. It’s time to lie down in the earth, time to grow and 
bear ears.” 

He asked his gnandson not to tell anybody about the wheat for the 
time being: it was old and he was not sure it would grow. “Be patient 
till summer, Fedya dear,” he said. “When it grows into ears we shall 
give our people cause to rejoice.” 


CHAPTER 8 
WITH HIS OWN EYES 


Next day all the Stozhari boys knew about the “speed and daring” 
affair on the river. Alyosha Syomushkin saw to that. 

During the midday recess he gathered half the class round him and 
solemnly assured them that he had seen with his own eyes how Vek- 
shin’s gnandson dived into the icy water and rescued Masha Rakitina. 
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Not much credit was generally given to Syvomushkin's tales at 
school, for he had always seen everything “with his own eyes’’—where 
a shooting star fell, when a spring rose in the gully, and how the great 
oak-tree in Subotinskaya Forest had been split by lightning. 

But Fedya Cherkashin’s appearance had been so unexpected that 
this time the children listened to Syomushkin readily, without sus- 
picion 

“There's a chap for you!” Syomushkin spluttered with exaltation. 
“He sprang into the river like a tiger. And no wonder—he used to be 
a partisan!” 

“And Konshakov? Where was he?” inquired Zina Kolesova. 

“‘Konshakov! Bah! He's brave enough when he’s with sheep.... As 
for Devyatkin, he really did show the white feather.” 

Syomushkin made the children roar with an imitation of Sanka and 
Petka at their wit’s end, running along the bank and shouting: ‘Help! 
Save her!” 

“He’s making things up about us,” Devyatkin whispered to Sanka. 

They were standing under the birches in the school garden, watch- 
ing the rooks that had come back to their nests of the year before 
cawing for joy. 

Petka went over to the wood-shed where Syomushkin was ‘making 
things up,” but Sanka pretended he was not interested in anything else 
but the rooks. 

He was all ears, however. For a long time he had been aware that 
Syomushkin liked to spin all kinds of yarns about him; according to 
Syomushkin, Sanka cheated the younger boys at knuckle-bones and 
copied his sums from Masha. What was he dishing up to the chaps 
this time? 

“The fuss they're making of that Cherkashin. It’s terrible!’’ Devyat- 
kin reported on his return. ‘Anyone would think you and I lured 
Masha on to the ice purposely and then abandoned her.” 

“Who says that? Cherkashin?” Sanka flared up. 

“Syomushkin’s spreading it ... he and Cherkashin have chummed 
up together ... they're thick as thieves.” 

All that day Sanka was fuming. 

The boys thronged after Syomushkin, and he was always ready to 
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talk about Vekshin’s grandson, adding fresh details every time. Ac- 
cording to Syomushkin, Fedya was nothing less than a famous par- 
tisan scout. had been on eight or nine night sorties, had himself cap- 
tured two nazis and had a battle scar on his side. 

Aiter school, as Sanka and his pals were going home, the conver- 
sation again imperceptibly turned to Fedya. 

“There you go again!” Sanka burst out furiously. “Go on then, go 
and fawn on him.” 

The boys stopped by the bridge and fell silent. The river was al- 
most free of ice, although its waters were turbid and still carried alony 
a few belated floes. 

“We'll soon be going fishing,” said Styopa So-by-So. 

“Syomushkin says he’s going to stun the fish with a grenade,” re- 
marked Petka. 

“Where did he get the grenade from?’”’ Sanka pricked up his ears. 

“Cherkashin promised him one. He brought it with him. He's got 
cartridges in his haversack too, and a German knife and a lot of other 
things as well. Alyosha saw them with his own eyes.” 

“Oh him ... he’s making it up,” Sanka muttered and it was not 
clear whether his words referred to Syomushkin or to Fedya. 

- He was inwardly uneasy, What if all Syomushkin’s gossip were 
only the truth? The chaps would follow Cherkashin like so many dogs. 

Would anybody listen any more to Sanka’s story of how he and 
his stepmother drove the cows and horses from the enemy, or how he 
saved Muromcets? A bomb had fallen just by the stable. The old lop- 
lipped gelding, mad with fear, had lashed out with such violence that 
it knocked Sanka down, then tore off in the direction of the village. But 
Sanka did not lose his head and brought Muromets back. He still bore 
the trace of the gelding’s hoofs on his chest. But whom could you 
astonish with a mark like that when Vekshin's grandson had a bullet 
scar on his side and a haversack full of cartridges? 

“He talks a lot, does that Syomushkin. We must check on him our- 
selves,” Sanka suggested. 

The boys drew up their plan at once. They would wait on the bridge 
while Devyatkin went to Vekshin’s cottage to wheedle out of Fedya 
all he could, for nobody could beat Devyatkin at getting round people. 
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“Mind you have a look in that haversack,” Sanka instructed him. 

Off went Devyatkin to the cottage, and peering in at the window 
to make sure that Grandad Vekshin was not in, he pushed open 
the door. 

“Devyatkin will start singing like a nightingale now,” Styopa 
sniggered. ‘He would sell his own mother and pretend to be your 
friend all the same.” 

About half an hour later Devyatkin came back. 

‘‘He’s not at all that sort,” he said in a bored tone. “He was wash- 
ing the dinner dishes.” 

He reported that Fedya Cherkashin had turned out to be not at all 
the talkative kind and that he, Devyatkin, had not managed to get 
anything out of him. 

It was true that Fedya had been in a partisan detachment, but his 
job there most of the time had been helping Grandad Vekshin to gather 
mushrooms and berries and get meals ready for the partisans. 

“A cook, eh? And how many Fritzes did he capture?” inquired 
Sanka. 

“Nought point nought! They wouldn’t take him on a reccy. He was 
too young.” 

“Did you see his haversack? Any grenades in it?” 

“Huh! Anything else you’d like?” guffawed Petka. ‘Not even cart- 
ridges. Only books.” 

‘What else?” 

‘A mug and a spoon, shirts and some kind of grain.” 

“Gnain?” 

“Wheat or something.” 

“That Syomushkin caught us with whitebait,” Sanka laughed with 
relief. And after that he felt calmer. 

Soon Fedya went to school. He was put in the sixth class. 

Study did not come easy to him; he had forgotten much of what he 
had learnt. But he worked with might and main so as not to lag behind 
his comrades. 
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After consulling Lena Odintsova, Masha called a muster of the 
Pioncers and told them that Tatyana Rodionovna herself had appointed 
them to work on Grandad Vekshin’s plot. 

The chiidren were flattered. Zina Kolesova, who had a reputation 
for growing excellent tomatoes, Alyosha Syomushkin and five others 
volunteered to help Grandad. Fedya Cherkashin joined them too. 

Immediately after the muster Masha took the children to Grandad 
Vekshin on his plot. The plot was behind the allotment and bordered 
by the river on one side, the coppice on the other. 

The children waited by the fence while Masha and Zina entered the 
plot and pecped into the small greenhouse erected on the site of an 
old dug-out. Grandad was bending over his boxes, watering the 
seedlings. 

“We've come, Grandad,” Masha informed him. ‘What must we do?” 

But Grandad’s attitude to them was by no means inspiring. 

“Are there many of you?” 

“Nine. But we can get more, if you need them.” 

“More than nine?” exclaimed the old man. “What am I to do with 
so many of you? Two or three would be more than enough. And | 
want real keen ones too. I can take you, for example. Zina Kolesova.” 

“And the boys?” 

“Out of the question. Locusts like them will be the end of every- 
thing, they'll trample the plot and cat away every plant.” 

Masha returned to the waiting youngsters and reported her conver- 
sation with the old man. 

“So we're not keen, ch?” Syomushkin commented offendedly. 

The children decided to have a word with Lena Odintsova. 

“He's an obstinate old fellow,” Lena said thoughtfully. “You know 
what, children, you'll have to coax him. It’s no use going to him with 
empty hands. You, Zina, show him your tomato seedlings. And you 
boys make a few feeding troughs for birds or starling boxes.” 

“We could put the fence up,” suggested Syomushkin. 

“We'll present him with clover seed. Don’t you remember, Andrei 
Ivanich sent us some?” said Masha. 

“We must collect seeds too,” Fedya seconded her. 

“What seeds?” asked Zina, puzzled. 
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“Ail kinds. Wheat, rye, vegetables. Gnandad said that good sorts 
must be looked for seed by seed.” 

That day the chiidren began collecting seeds. They went round 
the neighbouring collective farms and talked to agronomists, vege- 
tabie gardeners and experimenters, asking for specimens of the best 
sorts of seed. A week later they presented themselves before Grandad 
Vekshin with an impressive collection. 

Alyosha Syomushkin was the first to display his finds. He turned 
out all his pockets and poured upon the table cucumber, turnip and 
cabbage seeds. 

“| can bring you more,” he said, ‘just say the word.” 

Grandad Vekshin armed himself with a magnifying glass and ex- 
amined every sort at length. Then he started questioning Alyosha as 
to where he had found them, on what kind of soil they had been grown, 
what their yield was. 

“I swopped them with the kids at school jor nibs,” Alyosha ad- 
mitted awkwardly. 

The oid man swept all the seeds into a single heap. 

‘Wasted effort,” he said. “I’ve no use for uncertified seeds. They're 
good for chicken food, that’s all.” 

Masha and Fedya were luckier than the others. From the Loktevo 
Collective Farm experimenter they had got ten grains of a rare sort 
of perennial rye and a pinch of huskless barley, and they were abie to 
answer almost all the old man’s questions. Grandad noted the history 
of each specimen in his note-book and put the seeds away in qa little 
chest. 

“Well, we'll sow them on trial, give them a try. Look for more if 
you feel like it. But use your brains; don’t collect all sorts of common 
or garden seeds.” 

From then on, the children assembled more and more frequentty in 
the “fairy cottage.” Sanka was puzzled what attracted them there. 

“Still listening to Fedya telling you what a great fighter he was?” 
he asked Masha one day. “How he used to make aabbage soup and 
mash?” 

“No, we collect seeds.” 

“What seeds?” 
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“To sow. I've already found two sorts. | would have got more, but 
Grandad Vekshin rejects so many. He shows no mercy.” 

“What this? A new game you've invented?” 

“A game? What do you mean?” was the offended retort. “We're 
helping Grandad Vekshin. Just look what I've got.” She took out of 
her bag a few little packages of seeds. “That’s pumpkin, that's Amur 
soya. The botany teacher gave me them.” 

“Hand over, let’s try them.” Devyatkin snatched a few pumpkin 
seeds out of a packet and popped them in his mouth. “Funny kind of 
pumpkin yours is: muggy and mouldy!” 

“It's you that are mouldy!” Masha answered sharply, putting the 
packages away. “And I'll thank you to keep your hands off our selec- 


tion seed stock.” 
“Seed stock?” sneered Petka. ‘For the mice to fatten on.” 


CHAPTER 9 
ON THE COMMON 


Spring was advancing with giant strides. The earth was carpeted 
with grecn grass. The larks trilled incessantly, soaring in spina's to the 
sky, and from the fields came warm invigorating air full of detiaate 
fragnance. 

It was amazing how long it took the children to get home from 
school those days. 

They were drawn irresistibly to the edge of the forest, where the ants 
were already fussing about their reddish cone-shaped hills, and to the 
marshy river-banks where the first yellow flowers were breaking into 
bloom. The wood was still bare. On'y the hazel-nut, alder and birch- 
trees were adorned with long woolly oatkins, and the children, fend- 
ing their way through the thicket, raised clouds of fine yellowish pollen. 

In the fields the horse-tail was sprouting sturdy shoots and the 
youngsters liked to chew its juicy pink stems. 
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But most frequent'y the children lingered on the common. They 
wouid take off their boots, jackets and coats and engage in endless 
games of fapta,'a hundred up at tip-cat, or twelve-figure gorodki.* 

It was seldom Sanka Konshakov was not in the game. 

His mother would send him to a neighbour's for salt. He would 
go out, sce the boys playing lapfa and frown with vexation. The elder 
ones woud side up against the youngsters and often break the ru'es 
It was more than Sanka could bear. “You're not piaying the game!” 
he would shout. 

Tnen the boys wou!d form sides again—more even this time; and 
like a bubbling fountain the merriment of the piayers wou:d burst out 
afresh. 

Sanka, of course, was captain of his side; he would place the field 
and settle who was to bat after whom. 

He invariabiy pul himself last man in for the final stroke. 

The first in woutd swing the club—and miss. The second w.uld 
take a good aim—and miss too. The third would be no luckier. Sanka’s 
(urn would come. Dozens of eyes would be turned hopefully on aim. 
Sanka was their captain, the one they all retied on: it was up to him 
to save the situation. 

Sanka wou'd show no hurry. He would take his time choosing a 
club to his liking. The rules gave the last player the right to three 
strokes. The first and second Sanka would strike with only half force. 
The ball wou'd land not far from the base. The other team would jubi- 
late—Sanka’s side was obvious:y bealen. 

But Sanka would keep calm. He would Jay aside the light club 
with which he had been hitting, and would go to the fence and pull 
out of the earth a heavy stake. He weuld try it for a long time, spit 
on his hands and then suddenly shout, ‘Serve up!” 

One of the players wou:d throw the ball into the air. Seizing the 
stake in both hands, Sanka wou'd make a great swing and gasp with 
exertion as he struck the last ball. 

The springy rubber ball would soar so high that it seemed it would 
never come down again. 


* A Kind of skittle game.—7r. 
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‘“HIe's saved us!” the boys wou!d cry in triumph, dashing at full 
speed to the home line and returning to the base. 

Sanka would be so taken up with the game that he wou'd forget 
everything else on earth. 

Then he would suddenly come to his senses, run home and, with- 
out batting an eyelid, tell his mother the neighbour had no onions. 

“It wasn't onions [I sent you for, it was salt,” Katerina would say, 
with a gesture of despair. 

“Thal’s what I asked for—she hadn't any salt cither.” 

One day the children tried a game called “Driving in the Stake.” 
An aspen stake, sharpened to a point like a pencil, was stuck into the 
ground. Then a few birch logs were laid on the earth beside it. Sanka 
stood all the boys in a ring and started to pick out who would be “it.” 

Fedya Cherkashin joined them unexpectedly. 

“Playing stakes? I know that game. But how do you decide who's 
“it"—do you draw or does someone volunteer? Ah, you count. Well, 
count me too.” And he squeezed into the ring. 

Sanka sized up the newcomer. 

“Ail right, let's count him,” Devyatkin agreed and, winking to 
Sanka, took over the job of chooser. 

Everyone grinned, for they knew that if Petka wanted to make 
somebody “it” he aiways managed to do so. 

Devyatkin walked round the ring, poking his fat finger in each 
boy’s chest and mumbling the rhyme: An apple goes rolling—where 
I don't know. If you take it, then out you go.” 
~The one on whom the last word fell had to step out. The ring got 
smalter and smaller until at last there were on'y two left in it: Petka 
and J°edya. For the last time Devyatkin mumbled ‘‘an apple goes roll- 
ing” so cleverly that Fedya had to be “it.” 

“Now mind,” Sanka warned him, “you've got to play it out here; 
there’s no asking for mercy.” 

“That's the onty way I know of,” asserted Fedya lying down with 
his face to the ground. 

The boys ran to hide. When the voices and stamping of feet had 
died away, Fedya rose and knocked with a stick on the logs as a 
warning that he was starting to look for them. 
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He looked in the ditches, in the vegetable gardens and yards, 
rummaged in the bushes and, finding one of the p!ayers, would run 
back to the stake and tap it three times with his stick. whereupon the 
boy that had been found had to come out of hiding. 

Sometimes Fedya went too far from the stake. Then the boys woutd 
rise as out of the ground and drive with the birch logs the stake deeper 
into the damp black soil. 

Hearing the blows, Fedya would dash back, only to find that the 
others had already disappeared. 

Then the search woud start again. 

At last they were all found. 

“Pull the stake out now,” Sanka reminded Fedya. 

That was not so easy. The young green aspen slake had sunk into 
the ground to the very top. There was nothing to grip it by. Fedya 
found an iron rod and tried to loosen the earth. 

“You can't do that, it’s against the rules,” Sanka checked him. 
“You've got to do it with your bare hands.” 

Fedya puffed and blew for about ten minutes without getting 
anywhere. 

He had to start all over again. A fresh stake was stuck into the 
earth, and the game started anew. This time Fedya searched more 
attentively. He did not go far from the stake and kept a sharper look- 
out all around. 

Sanka Konshakov was the most dangerous and wi-y of all the 
players. He hid in the most unexpected places. 

Fedya failed to pull out the second stake too. Unluckily for him, 
he hurt his foot on a stone and began to limp. 

“Ask for mercy, we'll grant it,” Sanka said condescending.y. 

“That's not a habit of mine,” Fedya retorted. 

Masha came running up. 

“You've chosen a rooky for your victim, now you're happy,” she 
Shouted at the boys. She proposed to Fedya that she should pay it 
out for him. ‘‘Most likely they are cheating. I'll soon show them up.” 

But Fedya refused her help. The game lasted until] late in th 
evening. 
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Next morning, catching up with the limping Fedya on the way to 
school, Sanka said in a mocking tone: 

“You didn't finish the game yesterday. You'll have to be ‘it’ again 
after dinner.” 

“Me?” asked Fedya, bewildered. 

“Well, who else? We play fair. Styopa Karasyov was “it” for lwo 
wecks tast summer, he even lost weight. And Devyatkin got the idea 
of complaining to his mother, so we cut him out of all our games.” 

After dinner Fedya went to the common again. 

“Let's play stakes,” he said, “I'll be ‘it’.” 

“But you've got a bad foot,” the boys replied, in astonishment. 

“It was ony a scnatch, it’s better now.” 

But the chitdren were not keen on playing. They were just about 
to gather wood for a bonfire. Sanka had even brought a box of 
matches from home. 

“All right,” he said. “We'll let you off.” 

“In that case [ consider I won out,” was Fedya’s answer. 

The boys exchanged glances but said nothing. 

Another time they got up a game of tip-cat. Slyopa Karasyov 
joined in. 

“So-by-So is ‘it’... He was the last here!” the boys cheered. 

Styopa was clumsy and too trusting; he had no cunning and was 
not well up in the rules of the game. The children used to take ad- 
vantage of this and he was a regutar loser. When they were playing 
lip-cat, the others made Styopa run till he was fagged out. When play- 
ing at war, he usually had the part of "a horse-drawn gun,” and had 
lo drag a jolly oart with a rusty mortar tube, which in the same ballle 
served both as an anti-tank gun and a howitzer. 

That day Petka Devyatkin vented his spite on Styopa. Devyatkin 
planted his bulky frame in front of the circle drawn on the ground, 
and Styopa was quile unable to drive his cat into it. 

The boys aame to the conclusion that Styopa would be playing 
for the rest of evening. 

Quite unexpected'y Fedya, who had been sitling on some logs 
watching the game, came up to the players and took the cat from 
Styopa. 
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“Have a rest,”” he said, “I'll play it out for you.” 

In a few minutes the cat dropped into the circle. Fedya offered 
Devyatkin another game. Devyatkin had to agree: it was not done to 
refuse after winning. 

They played a game and Fedya was the victor. Then the fag- 
ging started. Fedya had a good eye and he struck the cat with such 
force that it went buzzing through the air and fell far beyond 
the road. 

Petka patiently looked for it in the grass and took a long aim, 
trying to drive it into the circle. 

But Fedya managed to hit it with his stick while it was still in the 
air—which was allowed by the rules—and sent it away on the other 
side, towards the vegetable gardens. The circle seemed to be shut off 
by an invisible wall. 

Bubbling with mirth, the boys watched Devyatkin run from one 
side to the other. He puffed and grumbied to himself, and kept oasting 
glances at Sanka. But all Sanka did was laugh—there was nothing 
you could say, it was a fair game, according to the rules. 

Dusk began to fall. 

“It’s time to go home, !et’s put it off till tomorrow,” Devyatkin 
pleaded. 

“Beg Styopa for mercy, it’s his game,” said Fedya. 

“Call the game off,” muttered the embarnassed Styopa. ‘You 
needn't play tomorrow.” 

For the last time Fedya hit the cat and it zoomed across the evening 
sky to land far beyond the vegetab'e gardens. 

“Oh, you!” said Devyatkin going up to Sanka. “‘Couldn’t you stick 
up for your own side?” 

“Serves you right. You shouldn't cheat.” 

“And to think we're relatives.” 

“Relatives my foot! Sitting in the same sun doesn’t make us rela- 
tives,” Sanka retorted with a grin. 


CHAPTER 10 
AT THE POST-OFFICE 


When Timka Kolechkin, the post-boy, appeared in the village street 
with his bag full of letters and newspapers, Katerina wou:d run out 
to meet him, drag him into her house and compel him to go through 
all the mai! under her very eyes. 

“But, Auntic Katerina, I remember quite well. there's nothing 
for you,” Timka would say in a voice that for some reason sounded 
guilty. 

“You just show me, perhaps you've forgotten.” 

But stil there was no letter from Yegor. 

Katerina went about depressed and silent. She was often pensive, 
and wailed impatiently for every post. True, she still whited away the 
evenings telling the chi'dren about the brave soldier Yegor's adven- 
tures, but without her former enthusiasm, and she repeated and often 
contradicted herself. Even Nikitka noticed that. 

“But why is Daddy always killing the same nazi? It was one with 
red hair and a big chin today, just like yesterday and the day before. 
Is he so hard to ki.l>” 

“Do I always say he has red hair?” It suddenly dawned on Kate- 
rina. “Oh well, they're all very much the same—they're all hateful.” 

One day Petka Devyatkin dropped in at the Konshakovs’ and told 
Sanka that his mother was going to town next day with two carts, 
and was taking him with her. Petka's mother delivered the milk for 
the collective farm. 

“Come with us, ‘Konshak. Tomorrow's Sunday, you know. We'll 
zo to the pictures and watk round the market.” 

Sanka decided such an opportunity was not to be missed. He 
looked inquiringly at his mother. 

“Yes, Sanka, go.” His mother consented glad'ty. “You can drop 
in at the post-office and ask if there are any Ictters.” 

“That's Timka’s job.” 

‘He's such a quiet chap, perhaps they don't give him all the let- 
ters. Speak sharper, shake them up a bit. Perhaps a letter from Dad 
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has fallen into a corner and been lying there ever since. Make them 
have a good look.” 

“All right, I'll go,” Sanka agreed. 

Next morning he helped the iumble-tingered }evdokia to harness 
the horses. He put old Muromets’s collar on and made the hame-straps 
aud saddle-straps fast. At last they set off. 

Sanka and Petka led with Muromets. Yevdokia followed on the 
second cart. 

On the way they overtook Timka Ko!echkin. 

“Going to the post-office?” inquired Sanka. “Get on. We'll give 
you a lift.” 

Timka got on the cart, took off his broad peaked cap, and mopped 
the sweat from his brow. 

“You've got a bit heated up, postie.” 

“Mine's a nasty job, Konshak.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, it’s like this: if there’s a letter for folk from their husband 
or son at the front, it’s all right. But a couple oi days ago I brought 
Ulyana Knyazhkova news that her husband was missing. And her 
with five children on her hands. The day before yesterday it was Auntie 
Dasha: her son's been killed. Last week, it was one for the Voronovs. 
Peopie avoid me like the plague nowadays. And | keep on remember- 
ing Dad too. No, let someone else fetch the letters.” 

“Well,” Sanka sighed, “if you’ve been given the job, you've got to 
do it.” After a while he asked: “What was your father in the war?” 

“A sapper—that’s another nasty job. He got blown up ona mince.” 
Timka’s eyelids quivered. “If my Dad was alive, | would still go to 
school. I'd be in the sixth class with you.” 

Sanka thought of his own father. For some reason he remembered 
one fine summer's day when the whole family had been on a visil to 
relatives in Loktevo. 

Fenya, dressed up like a bride, with beads and ribbons, walked in 
front. Behind her came their father with Nikitka on his shoulder and 
Mother at his side, and last of all, Sanka. He was cross and wou.d 
not talk to anybody. For the sake of the occasion his mother had made 
him put on new squeaking shoes with toe-caps that were far too long. 
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and his father, aiter promising to drive the whole family over in a 
cart, had taken them to Loktevo by a quiet field track instead. 

Father walked stowly, now and again going up to his waist in the 
corn, running his fingers through the ears, and smiling. 

“Mother, children! This is grand, isn't it? We'll be rolling in wheat 
this autumn.” 

Piucking hollow stems, he started making whist!es that sounded 
like birds singing; out of wheat stalks he made small pipes with a 
shrill ptainlive nole, out of branches of wiliow and broom, deafening 
horns. Then the whole neighbourhood was treated to a fantastic con- 
cert. The children hooted and whist'ed, or warbled like nightingales. 

Then they entered the wood. Young and bright, it greeted the Kon- 
shakovs with the rustle of its foliage as though they were visiting its 
birches, aspens, and firs, instead of their friends in Loktevo. By some 
mysterious signs, the father found birds’ nests and tracked out hedge- 
hogs or squirrels, or, lying down by an ant-hill, he would tell of the 
laborious life of its inhabitants. Spell-bound, the children wandered 
on after their father. Sanka had long forgotten the vexation of the 
morning, his pointed shoes no longer pinched iand he had collected a 
whole capful of birds’ eggs. His clothes were dnaped in gossamer and 
besmeared with resin. 

“But what about our visit, Yegor?” Katerina suddeniy spoke up. 
‘Come on, we are keeping them waiting.” And looking at Father and 
children she ctasped her hands together. “Why, I thought 1 made you 
all spick and span. And what do you look like now? Charcoal burners!" 

“Nothing to cry over,” Yegor laughed. “We are enjoying our- 
selves, anyhow.” 

... Towards noon the carts arrived in town. Yevdokia delivered her 
milk and gave the horses their feed. Then, taking her son with her, 
she set off for the market. 

Sanka and Timka went to the post-office. On the way they looked 
al the pictures in the cinema announcement case, bought pink lollipops 
at a stall as presents for the kiddies, looked in at the stadium 
where Sanka and his father had once watched a football match. This 
time there was no football, but some youngsters were jabbing bayo- 
nets at dummies made of brushwood. 
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“Will they go to light too?” Timka wanted to know. 

“They're doing preliminary training,” Sanka explained. “They're 
still onty civies.” 

When the boys reached the post-office, the postmaster said, “Here 
come the Stozhari people. Your box is full up to the top.” And he 
gave Timka a bu:ky package of letters and newspapers. 

“Timka, isn't there a letter for us?” Sanka whispered. “Let's have 
a look.” 

Timka himself was dying to sort the mail. They went and sat on 
a bench in a garden square and started looking through the letters. 
There were post-cards, creased triangular-shaped ‘etters from the front, 
and ordinary letters in envelopes made of newspaper. 

“Marina Ivanovna Rakitina,”” Timka read, and saw himseli that 
evening going to Masha’s mother with that triangular missive. 

Auntie Marina would take her time wiping her hands on her apron, 
careful:y receive the letter on her outstretched hand and take it to 
the lamp. Then, checking herself, she would put an earthenware pot 
of miik in front of Timka, cut him a few large chunks of bread and 
urge him to make a meal. “If you won't eat to your own health, eat 
to Andrei Ivanich’s. That he may have as much to eat as you and eget 
better as soon as possible.” 

There was a letter Timka would take to the Kolesova’s. Old Ivan 
would gather together his numerous famivy, invite the neighbours, ad- 
just his spectacles on his nose and take a good hour over the reading 
of that letter from his tank-soldier son. 

“Still none for us,” Sanka sighed, wondering what he would tell 
his mother when he got home. 

But what was that? His fingers drew out of the pack of letters 
a stiff white envelope. The type-written address stood out boldly: 
“Stozhari, Pushkin Collective Farm, Katerina Vasilievna Konsha- 
kova.” 

"“Konshakova, Konshakova,"” Sanka repeated to himseli. But why 
were the address and field post number typed, why was the envelope 
so neat, and the letter so thin and light? No, it was not from his fath- 
er. His letters were generally thick and heavy, and the envelope sewn 


with unbleached thread. 
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Whom was it from then? His hands went cold, he looked dis- 
tractedly round and his glance met Timka’s. 

“What's up, Sanka? What's the matter?” Timka asked in a low, 
anxious whisper. “Read it.” 

Sanka hesitatingly tore open the envelope. 

“Your husband, Yegor Platonovich Konshakov, has died the death 
of the brave fighting for his country,” he read. 


~“ + 


The whole way back Timka drove Muromets, and Sanka lay tat 
on his face in the cart. 

They got back to Stozhari at twilight. 

Sanka got down with an effort and went up to the horse; but it 
was some lime before he was able to get the hame-strap off the collar. 

Suddenty his face twisted with anguish and he pillowed his head 
on the horse’s steaming neck, muffling ta sob. 

“Sanka ... you mustn't.” Timka startled fussing about him. “Take 
a grip on yourse:f, You can't give way to tears like that. You know, 
when we were informed of Dad’s death I hardly cried at all.” There 
was a tremor in his voice. “At night, of course, just a bil, but before 
others ... nota...” 

Sanka shuddered at the thought of giving the death notification to 
his mother. She would stare with unseeing eyes at the piece of paper, 
then sink down on the bench and burst out in shriil heart-rending cries, 
just.as Timka’s mother had done. Fenya and Nikitka would run to 
her, cling to her skirt, and scream so that the whole street could hear 
them. 

“No, anything but that,” Sanka thought with terror. “I'd sooner 
run away «and never show my face at home.” 

He cou'd feel the crisp paper of the letter in the breast pocket of 
his tunic; through his tears he looked al fair-headed Timka. Then he 
glanced all round. 

“Timka, what if I don’t show Mother this notifioation?” 

“What do you mean?” Timka was taken aback. “You can't hide 
things like that!” 
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“But perhaps there’s some mistake. Wasn't Andrei Ivanich miss- 
ing for two years, and now he’s sent news.” 

“That does happen, of course,” was Timka's evasive answer, Sud- 
denly he tugged at Sanka’s arm and nodded sideways: “Look—your 
stepmother.” 

Sanka shuddered and looked round. Katerina was coming quickly 
past the sheds towards the stabte. He hurriedly wiped his eyes with 
the back of his hand. nearly broke his nails loosening the end of the 
hame-strap that had got jammed, pulied the shaft bow out of the 
loops, and led the horse out of the shafts. 

“The first she will ask about will be the teller,” said Timka, shud- 
dering at the thought. 

Sanka put his face close to his comrade and, with unexpected 
firmness, whispered: 

“IT won’t show her, that’s all. And don't you say anything. There 
was no letter, and that’s the end of it. Understand?” 

He drew a deep breath, but the lump in his throat choked him 
again. His mother was quite close. Feeling as though at any moment 
he would scream sat the top of his voice, Sanka whipped Muromets 
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with the reins. The horse bounded forward, stamping with its heavy 
iron-shod hoof on the boy's foot. 

Sanka felt a stab of pain in his foot, gave a yell, let the reins 
go and hopped on the other foot to the cart. 

“What have you done?” asked Timka springing to his side. 

Kalerina ran up to him. 

“Trampled him with its hoof! My poor boy!" She feil down on 
her knees before her son and cautiously pulled off his boot. 

“That animal's got no sense left at all... lashing out at a fellow,” 
Sanka complained with a threatening gesture at Muromets who, with 
hanging head, was standing by the stable as though trying to make 
out why the boy had treated him so unjustly. 

With Timka’s he'p Katerina took Sanka hoine, put a fomentation on 
the swollen foot and bandaged it in an old towel. Fearing that his 
mother wcou:d at any moment ask about the letter from his father, 
Sanka pretended that the pain was quite unbearable and kept moaning 
and crying. 

But Katerina asked him all the same. 

Sanka shook his head. “I didn't get any, there wasn't any for 
anybody.” 

And from the photograph on the wall, his father was looking down 
on him. There he was, big and jolly, in front of the house with Kate- 
rina and the chitdren. There he was in Moscow, at the All-Union Ag- 
ricullural Exhibition, a tall sheaf of wheat by his side. 

And now? Never would Sanka see his father any more. Never 
woud they go together to see the wheat in the field, or to mow the hay 
in the meadow. Nobody would so skilfully make him whistles and 
pipes, take him to the wood to the places where the mushrooms grew, 
sing such lovely songs about Siberia or the Volga, or about the coach- 
man and his speedy trotka., 

And Sanka felt so unhappy, so lonely, that he burst into tears 
again. 

“Be a little braver, do.... 1 thought you were a man. The horse 
didn't kill you,” Katerina said with a bitter sigh. “Oh you helpless 
things! If anything happens to Yegor, how shall we manage?” 

Sanka was put to bed. 
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When his mother went out, Timka looked round and then bent 
over Sanka. 

“I saw you. You got under the horse's hoofs on purpose.” 

“Timka!"” Sanka raised himself a little and grasped the other 
boy’s hand. “Don't vou tell anybody about the letter. Swear you 
won't, Timka.” 


CHAPTER 11 
SOIL 


For three days the warm spring rain poured down. It swilled from 
the earth the last traces of its long winter sleep and all around every- 
thing became alive and green, shooting up with luxuriant growth. The 
willows and osiers by the river decked themse:ves with tender leaves 
that made them look as if they were draped in transparent muslin. 

On the very first fine morning Grandad Vekshin decided to start 
digging his plot. As he dressed, he took care not to waken Fedya. 
who lay curled up under his bianket. 

The old man had purposely not wakened Fedya. He wanted to see 
whether the boy was afraid of hard work, or whether he felt the ca! 
of the earth and would come on his own accord to the pot. 

Belore leaving the house Grandad went up to Fedya to cover him 
with his sheepskin coat. Then he discovered that there was nobody 
under the blanket. Feeling rather worried, the old man went to his 
plot. While he was still some distance away, he noticed a dense 
column of smoke. He hastened his step. 

In the middle of the plot a huge fire was blazing. Masha and Zina 
‘Kolesova were busy around it, burning the runners from the previous 
year’s cucumbers, brown withered tomato piants, and other rubbish 
they had gathered from all over the plot. 

The boys, with Fedya in command, were mending the fence, 
straightening up sagging stakes and connecting them with fresh in- 
terwoven twigs. 

“A-ha-al” Grandad uttered a long exclamation of surprise. “Being 
independent, are you? Think you can run things yourselves, eh?” 
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There was a sudden gust of wind, and in a corner oi the plot 
something began to creak. 

The old man looked around. A tall scarecrow was nodding a broad- 
rimmed straw hat and waving stnaw arms at him. 

The old man walked round it, shaking his head. 

“Thought of everything, the young sticklers!” 

Then he heard the twitter of birds. On the white bnanches coal- 
black stariings were hopping about round new starling boxes. One 
of the birds popped into a round opening and, reappearing a minute 
later, perched itself on a bough of a birch-tree, ruffled its feathers, 
blinked biissfully and screached out a song. Probably it was telling 
how it had come back from warmer climes to its native land, and how 
satisfied it was with its new abode. 

Shading his eyes from the sun with his hand, Grandad Vekshin 
listened for a long time to the starling, his face brightening more and 
more as he did so. 

“Grandad,” said Masha running up to him, ‘when shall we start 
digging? We've sharpened our spades.” 

Grandad ran his eyes over the children, rumpled his curly white 
beard and cou'd not help smiling. “Well, what am I to do with you? 
There's no putting you off anyhow. It looks as if you've beaten 
me. You want to know when to start digging? Look, the starlings are 
having their house-warming. That means the time has come. But 
mind you"—the smile disappeared from the old man’s face—‘‘if 
you start fooling or damaging anything, I'll dismiss you on the 
spot.” 

“Did you all hear thal?” Masha inquired, turning to the children. 

“That goes without saying,” was Syomushkin’s answer. 

“It you need any tools, don’t be shy; take them out of the green- 
house.” 

“But it’s locked, Gnandad, and you always hide the key," Masha 
remarked. 

“So it is!” the old man laughed, and showed the children where 
he put the green-house key. 

Then he lined the children up along the plot and they started 
digging. 
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Fedya took a firm grip on his spade, drove it into the rich crunching 
earth, turned over a heavy clod and broke it up. 

Next to him was Masha. It was the kind of work she liked. Every 
spring her mother would set aside for her a bed in the vegetable gar- 
den which Masha herself dug and sowed. Cucumbers and cabbage 
were of little interest for Masha. She wanted to grow something out 
of the ordinary, something they had never seen in the vili:age. On 
Andrei Ivanich’s advice she had once sowed some seeds with the mys- 
terious name of loofah. When the plant began to grow it twined round 
the wattle fence like a hop, bioomed with large white flowers and bore 
fruit similar in appearance to cucumbers. But in autumn the new cu- 
cumbers turned out to be tough, stringy and uneatable; even the cows 
turned up their noses at them. 

The children made fun of Masha, and sang songs about her loofah 
until the teacher advised her to put the fruit into a pot of boiling wa- 
ter. They softened, and when Masha took them out of the pot, they 
looked very much like sponges. 

“That’s not so bad after all. You didn't get your vegetables, but 
those sponges will come in handy in the house,” said her mother ap- 
preciatively. 

... For an hour and a half the children worked on the plot and then 
nan off to school. 

Masha made up her mind to have a word with Sanka that day 
without fail. But he was not at school. Somebody said a horse had 
crushed his foot and he had to remain at home. 

After school Masha went to the Big End, to the well; for the water 
there was the purest and tastiest and, besides, she could look in at the 
Konshakovs’ on her way. 

The girl fastened the end of the cold clanking chain to the handle 
of the pail and, braking the rapidly revolving windlass with the flat 
of her hand, lowered the pail to the bottom of the well. Then she start- 
ed to wind the pail up again. But at once she felt that something 
had gone wrong; the chain was not vibrating and twanging like a 
taut bow-string, as it usually did. 

Masha looked down into the well and her heart sank: there 
was no pail on the end of the chain. The girl was distressed, for it 
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was a new shiny pzil; her mother had only recently bought it in 
town. ; 

Presently Syomushkin came along. 

“Lost your pail? Don’t worry, we'll have it up in a jiffy.” 

He went and got a hook from somewhere, tied it to the end of the 
chain and started dragging it around the bottom of the well. 

The youngsters from the Big End gathered round. Devyatkin came 
rushing up, as though he had scented an opportunity of displaying 
his sarcasm; Sanka came too, limping and leaning on a stick. 

They all peered into the deep, mysterious well, gave each other 
lots of advice, let down the hook time after time, but did not manage 
to secure the pail. 

“That's the wrong bait, you're fishing with,” jeered Devyatkin. “Try 
«a fly or a worm.” Then he struck up a stupid song: “I lost a little pail, 


a lovely little pail....” “Let's all weep for the pail!” 
“It’s a fact, Masha,” Syomushkin sighed despondently, ‘we can’t 
vel it out.” 


“You're a fine lot, you are!’ Masha retorted reproachfully. “If I 
were a boy, I wouldn't let a well beat me. Why, I'd get that pail even 
if it was at the bottom of the sea.” 

“There's spirit for you,” guflawed Devyatkin. “From the bottom 
of the sea. Aye, so long as it was knee-deep and no bigger than your 
hankie.” 

“You keep your rotten remarks to yourself,” Masha flared up. “If! 
want to get it out [ will.” 

“Hold me up!” scoffed Devyatkin, sprawling on the ground and 
kicking his legs in the air. “She'll get it out! Like she crossed the 
river during the thaw. Witty, isn’t shel” 

Masha’s lips were quivering. 

“Listen to me,” she shouted. ‘Just tie the chain round me and let 
me down into the well.” : 

The boys gasped. Styopa pulled her by the arm, shaking his 
head. 

Masha herself understood that she was taking too much on, but it 
was too late to stop. She seized the chain and planted tying it round 
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Sanka had been sitting aloof all the while, poking his stick into 
the ground. He rose suddeniy, looked into the well, then took the chain 
away from the girl and said curtly to Devyatkin: 

“Go and get a log.” 

“What kind of log?” 

“Birch, or aspen if you like. But mind it’s smooth. Get a move on!” 

Devyatkin shrugged his shoulders and pouted, but went for the log 
all the same. 

Sanka tied the chain round the log, sat astride it, took the hook in 
his hand and told the boys to Iet him down into the well. 

The chain creaked as it was slowly 
lowered. Somewhere down below, the 
green walter shimmered mysteriousiy. 
There was a cold draught, and a smell 
of mould and rotten wood. Darkness 
gathered round Sanka, and his heart 
stopped beating. For some reason he 
started thinking that all those he had left 
up there in the sun would now run away 
and he would be left in the narrow stuffy 
well. 

To allay his fear Sanka now and 
then gave orders to those above: ‘“Fast- 
er!” “Steady there!” 

The hook at last splashed in the 
water. 

“Hold it!” cried Sanka. 

The chain stopped and Sanka etarted 
dragging the hook over the bot- 
tom of the well. About ten min- 
utes later the boys hoisted San- 
ka up. In his hand was the shin. 
ing tin pail. 

The boy stepped on to the 2 
ground. Everything around him— - 4 
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the green grass in the lane, the sun overhead, the leaves on the tr-es 
rustling in the wind—looked so gay and attractive that he could not 
help blinking. 

Masha thought it was the cobwebs on his face that had got in his 
eyes, and she went up to him with the pail of water. 

“Tlave ia wash, Sanka.” 

When the crowd round the well broke up, Masha could not restrain 
herself and ran aiter Sanka. 

“Sanka,” she said, and paused. “I couldn't have gone down that 
weil for words. It's so dark and slimy. There are probably toads 
in it.” 

“T knew you couldn't.” 

She cast a sidelong glance at his bandaged foot: 

“They say a horse kicked you. Does it hurt, Sanka?” 

“IUH be better soon.” 

“When it gets better, will you come to work with us on the plot?" 

“Messing about with vegetable beds?” he said with a mirthless 
grin. “Growing flowers and berries? Or are you going to grow some 
more sponges?” 

“Why bring that up?” Masha complained, looking hurt. “We'll be 
experimenting with different kinds of seeds. If only you knew how 
many we've collected! And Grandad's found a kind of wheat that he 
says will beat any other.” 

“There was a time when we had fine seed. You heard what my 
mother did with it? How oan you experiment on nothing?” 

“But your father, Sanka.” 

“What about my father! What d’you know about him?" Sanka 
jerked his whole body round to Masha. “He was ploughing before he 
was thirleen to feed his family. He stuck to the earth his whole life. 
He fought five years to naise that wheat of his.” 

“Five years.... So can we,” she said with fire. 

“Ten if you like. It’s nothing to do with me.” And with ecry ges- 
ture he leaned on his stick and limped off home. 

“What's come over him?” Masha wondered, bewildered at his un- 


expected outburst. ‘He's as bristly as a hedgehog. Won't listen to 
anyone.” : 
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“Vekshin’s Brigade,’ as Grandad Vekshin’s he!pers were called 
on the farm, went to the piot a:most every day. 

They turned up the whoie piot, marked it out in rectangles like a 
sheet of paper, and made vegetabie beds. 

They mended the fence, put up a hut, and stretched over the plot 
a wire, hung with empty tins, bottles and barrel hoops. As soon as 
anybody opened the gate a little the whole plot started ringiny, jing- 
ting and clinking merrily. 

One ajter the other the Big End youngsters were joining Vek- 
shin’s Brigade. 

One day Sanka and Petka met Styopa So-by-So. 

He was carrying a huge bundle of the previous year's sunflower 
stalks to the plot, bending under the burden. 

“So they've recruited you too?” inquired Devyatkin, barring his 
path. “As a porter, or what?” 

“What's this, Styopa?” Sanka asked. “We were going to work in 
the fields together and iook what you've let yourself in for.” 

“You see, Konshak,” Styopa explained, dropping his bundle and 
wiping his perspiring face. “Fedya’s had a fine idea: we're laying a 
water main.” 

“A water main!” 

“We're going to join together all these sunflower stalks and lay 
them to the river. There we'll fix up a barrel that we can fill with a 
weli-sweep. The water will flow by itself then. We won't be afraid of 
any drought now. Fedya and I are inventing a hand-worked cu:tiva- 
tor too.” 

“Inventors invent things, but what are you?” Devyatkin com- 
mented. 

But Styopa pretended not to hear him. 

“You just watch your step,” Devyatkin warned Styopa in a severe 
tone. “Next you’!! be showing that Fedya where we go fishing, where 
we get our mushrooms, and taking him for berries in our secret places. 
Mind, I am warning youl” 

“A lot he needs your mushrooms,” Styopa said with a laugh. “He 
oan find anything you can think of. You don’t know what eyes he’s got. 
He was telling us about herbs for healing yesterday—which ones stop 
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b'ceding and which heal wounds. He and Grandad used to cure the 
parlisans with them when they were in their detachment.” 

“Well, inventor, throw your wares to the winds,” Devyatkin said 
sternly, starting to untie the cord round the bundle. 

“Lay off Sanka ordered. “Let him have his fun. It’s his business.” 

Devyatkin shook his head disapproving:y. 

“What's made you so soft, Konshak? All our chaps will be going 
over to Fedya’s side.” 

But Sanka did not seem to notice Devyatkin’s disgruntled face. 


CHAPTER 12 
ONE GOOD TURN... 


Grandad Vekshin had been away since morning and Fedya decided 
to do the washing. 

He got walter from the well and fine sand from the river and made 
a Wisp oul of bast matting. 

Then he soaked his soiled tunic, spread it out ona flat stone near the 
porch, strewed sand over it, soaped it a little and started scrubbing 
furiously with the wisp. Lather flew about, and bubbles, every colour of 
the rainbow, burst all round. 

l-edya was in a hurry; there was no telling when Masha would come; 
slie would natunally want to help, or even teach him, and he liked to 
wash in his own way. 

“What a washerwoman, what a housewife!” he suddenly heard a 
vuice say behind him. “If you go on rubbing like that you'll wear the 
stone away, let alone your shirt.” 

Fedya looked round. Behind him was Katerina Konshakova. 

“Who's ever heard of anybody washing clothes like that?” 

“I have,” replied Fedya somewhat offended. “We all did it that way 
in our detachment. It gets the clothes clean and takes less soap.” 

‘Katerina shook her head, remembering a recent conversation with 
Grandad. The old man told her that Fedya’s mother, a brigade leader 
at Visokoye Stale Farm, had been captured by the Germans as she was 
burning corn, and had been thrown into the fire. 
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“What are you looking at me lhe that for?” asked Fedya rising, his 
awkwardness on noticing Katerina’s intent gaze making him ill- 
mannered. 

“Nothing ... 1 didnt mean to.” said Katerina coming back to real- 
ity. “How are you and Grandad getting along here?” 

“We're getting on fine.” 

(Katerina went into the house. The Noor was oniy hali washed, the 
stove front was black with soot. dishes were standing dirty on the tabte 

“Two orphans keeping each other company, an ofd one and a youny 
one,” Katerina thought. moved with pity: then she threw off her wadded 
jacket and beckoned to Fedya. 

“Come alony, let's do it together. We'll warm some water and scrub 
the floor. You and Grandad aren't living in the woods now. It will soon 
be May Day too. And here’s Masha coming to help.” she said. noticing 
the girl running across 
the street. 

When Grandad re- 
turned home, Katerina 
was already hanging the 
washing out to dry. 

The time-blackened 
table had been washed, 
the floor scrubbed and 
covered with a pleasant- 
smelling bast mat. 

“What's all this com- 
munity help?” Grandad 
asked, stopping with a 
frown in the doorway. 
“Suppose I don't want 
it?” 

“One good turn de- 
serves another, Zakhar 
Mitrich,” replied Kate- 
rina, and turning out the 
pockets of her jacket she 


emptied some grains of wheat upon the table. “Look what grain I got 
for the sowing—it’s ali oats. I've put it through the sorter twice and 
just can’t gel rid of it. How can you sow grain like that?” 

The old man put on his spectacles, passed the grain through his 
lingers for a long time, and agreed that there was little sense in sow- 
ing such drossy grain. 

“What's your advice, Zakhar Mitrich? What's to be done?” Kate- 
rina asked. 

“What did Yegor Platonovich do? Try to remember. The gnain was 
good as it was, but he sorted it all by hand. Took out even the smallest 
mole. That's the way to get a good harvest.” 

“That's what Mum did too,” said Fedya ina low voice, picking out 
of the heap of corn some rough silvery grains of oats. 

“IT thought of that,” Katerina admitted. “If we had got the grain 
earlier, I should have sorted it long ago, no matter what trouble it 
cost me, But ncow—sowing time's near.” 

It was hard to say who first nudged the other, but with a glance 
at each other Masha and Fedya went aside into a corner. 

“You thought of it too?” Masha asked in a whisper. Fedya nodded. 

“Count how many children we can get together.” 

“Fifleen to twenty to begin with.” 

“Let's tell them so.” 

They went up to the table. 

“Auntie Katya,” the girl began, “we can get a lot of children 
together... ." 

“There's nothing very tricky about sorting grain, We'll manage,” 
added Fedya. 

Katerina looked up and cast a glance of astonishment at Masha 
and Fedya and then transferred her glance to Grandad Vekshin. 

“Quite true, of course.” And the old man smiled as much as to 
say: “I know those children, if anybody does.” 

“If you want to, you’re welcome,” Katerina answered gladly. “But 
there’s school too. You'll soon have your examinations.” 

“But we'll do it after lessons, it won't interfere,” Masha said. 

Though the next day was Sunday, Katerina got the collective-farm 
women up early and took them to the granary to sort the wheat. 
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Sanka and Fenya went to help their mother. 

Fenya set to work eagerly, but Sanka hardly moved his fingers, 
and sat staring gloomi:y at the heap of grain. 

“What's the matter with him? Doesn't he like the work or is he 
sickening for something?” his mother thought uneasily. “He's been 
going about so done-up the last few days.” 

She whispered to him: “Perhaps you've got a lot of home-work; 
if you have, you'd better go and do it.” 

Sanka looked up. Of course! This work was boring, and would 
take endless time. It would be better to go to the stable or the smithy. 
It was far more interesting there. 

But before he cou'd get up, Masha and Fedya came into the gra- 
nary at the head of a large group of boys and girls. They sat down 
round the heap of grain and set to work. 

“Was it you that got them all together?” Fenya asked her brother 
in a low voice. 

Sanka pretended not to have heard what she said. He, too, was 
surprised to see so many volunteers. Who had hit upon the idea of 
calling them together? Could it really be Fedya and Masha? 

Masha squeezed in between Sanka and his sister, raking off a 
heap of grain for herself. 

“Bet I can go faster than you, Sanka!” And her fingers started 
nimbly picking out the oats from the wheat. 

Sanka moved aside without a word. 

“What are you forcing yourself for?’ Katerina asked Sanka, bend- 
ing over to him. “If you’ve got to go somewhere, go. We'll manage 
now.” 

Sanka suddenly felt how hard it would be for him to get up and 
make even a few steps away from the granary. 

“I haven’t got to go anywhere,” he said, bending down low ovez 
the corn. 

“Auntie Pelageya,” said Masha to Kolechkina, who was singing 
a drawling, dreary song, “don’t you know anything else? Something 
a bit more cheerful. Or if you like we'll sing one of our own.” 

-““That’s right,” Katerina supported her. “Start off.” 
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Masha nodded to Zina Ko‘esova, and Zina, taking a good breath, 
struck up ‘“Katyusha,” in a voice which, though not strong, was very 
clear. 

For three days Fedya and Masha’s company went to the granary 
alter school. At last the corn was sorted down to the last grain. Kate- 
rina did not know how to thank her unexpected he‘pers. ‘Wait till the 
harvest, Pll treat you to pies and muffins, I'll brew some pop for you,” 
she promised them. 

“That's what we like,” Syomushkin winked to the others. ‘“Styopa 
can drink a whole jug in one go.” 

The Young Pioneers walked with Lena Odintsova through the vil- 
lage, feeling elated after working so well. Darkness was gathering, 
lights were going on in the windows. 

“We cerlain'y put a spurt on,’ Syomushkin boasted. ‘I'm sure | 
sorted a million of those gnains.” 

“A million!’ Styopa said with a grin. “And how many did you 
chew?” 

“That was a good idea of yours, aboul the wheat,” Lena remarked 

“D'you know what?” Fedya stopped all of a sudden. “Let's help 
Katerina’s brigade all the time, right up to the harvest!” 

“Oh yes, let's!” Masha agreed eagerly. 

“Now don’t forget Grandad,” Lena reminded them. Then she 
asked the children how they were getting used to working at ‘“Vek- 
shin's outfit.” 

“We're beginning to get on all right,” Masha answered. “Gran- 
dad has even shown us where he keeps the green-house key.” 

“He's a terrible fault-finder, is Vekshin,” Syomushkin declared. 

“No he isn't, he just likes a job to be done properly,” Masha ob- 
jected. ‘And so he shou'd. Yesterday he gave you a bed to weed, and 
you ran off to the river before you'd half finished.” 

“But you know how scorching the sun was. You've got to coo! 
off sometimes.” 

“Sometimes! You were catching cnayfish till dark.” 

“Gnandad Vekshin is fond of order,” Lena said with a laugh. “We 
felt like that, too, when we worked with him. We thought at first that 
he liked to nag. But today we know from experience what good it 
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did us. He's ia wonder-worker, is Gnandad. He’s been working sixty 
years on the land and he knows every grass and herb there is. Lis- 
ten to him as you do to your teacher at school, and remember all his 
advice.” 

A shimmering star shot across the sky and fell somewhere beyond 
the jagged crest of the wood. 

The children followed its flight and, with heads thrown back, gazed 
for a long time at the sky where bright stars were beginning to shine, 
as on the crown of a mighly tree. 

“Used Andrei Ivanich to teil you aboul the stars?” Lena asked in 
a subdued tone. 

“Often,” came the answer from Styopa. 

“Can you find the Stozhari* constellation?” 

For a long time the children wandered among the silvery labyrinth 
of the constellations, got lost, found their way back to the Great Bear 
and set off on their quest again. 

“T oan see it, I can see it!’ Masha was the first to shout. “There 
they are, the Stozhari, seven little stars. Andrei Ivanich a'ways said: 
‘Our village is lucky—it'’s named after a star-cluster.’ ” 

And when they were tired of looking at the stars, the children start- 
ed talking about the war, the Red Army, and of whether the day was 
far off when their fathers and big brothers would come back to their 
native Stozhari. 


CHAPTER 13 
THE ORIGINAL CAUSE 


Katerina went on waiting impatiently for a lelter from Yegor. She 
never missed a chance of asking anybody going to town to drop in at 
the post-office and speak as firmly as possible with the staff about 
the way they had of losing letters from soldiers. 

“Your mother’s a queer woman,” Devyatkin once said to Sanka. 

“You're the queer one,” Sanka answered angrily. “If your mother 


* A popular name for the cluster of stars known as the Plelad.—Tr. 
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hadn't had a letter for so long, you'd be asking the birds to fly there 
and see what had happened!” 

fearing that his mother might come across the death notification, 
Sanka always carried it about with him, in his breast pocket, and 
when he went to bed, laid his tunic under his pillow. 

IIe now took little interest in outdoor games and amusements. 

Neither the ring of ball against bat, nor the whizz and thud of 
a game of gorodki, nor the triumphant roar of the winning side couid 
bring the lad cut of his torpor. 

“T say, what's the matter with you?”’ Timka would reproach Sanka 
worried:y when Sanka would walk past and not even stop to play 
with them, or, against all the rules, leave a game in full swing. 

In his endeavours to divert Sanka’s thoughts to another subject, 
Timka would relate how the day before they had very nearly beaten 
Alyosha Syomushkin’s team at lapta. 

“We'd have been sure to win, only we had to rely on Devyatkin 
to get us home. And what kind of a batsman is he? Now if you had 
been there me 

Sanka would look away in silence. He realized that a lot of people 
had their troubles, but that made it none the easier for him. 

There were moments, however, when his grief seemed to abate. 
The splitting blows of axes and the swish of saws by cottages that 
were built, the ring of iron in the forge, and the neighing of horses in 
the meadow made him forget his loss for a while. 

After schoo! he would linger for a long time near the forge, or 
run to the stabies. 

He would help the stabie attendant Vasilisa Sedelnikova unhar- 
ness the horses after work; then he would mount his old friend Muro- 
mets and drive them out into the fields for the night. 

Knowing that the horses were tired after the day’s work, Sanka 
had feeling for them, and only when they had almost reached the 
herd, would he give in to his desire to galiop them. 

Then he imagined that it was not he, but his father with his squad- 
ron, who was racing over the green meadow, bnandishing his sabre 
and lashing out at the fascists. 

Sedelnikova at first used to get angry with Sanka. 
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“All the horses will be broken-winded with a Cossack rider like 
you,” she wouid say. 

But as she saw that the boy was fearless and trusting in his alti- 
tude to the horses, and that he was well acquainted with their habits, 
her wrath gave way to good-will. 

“Ask to be made my assistant, Sanka. I'll appoint you stabie-boy 
and put you down for wages.” 

Piucking up courage, Sanka asked his mother to let him go to 
work in the stables. 

“The old story again,” his mother said, frowning. “Don't you get 
ideas in your head. Until you've finished the seventh class, I'll not 
allow you to go anywhere. What were your father’s orders? To sell the 
last piece of clothing, to slaughter the cow, if it came to that, bul 
give you an education at all costs.” 

Sanka became pensive. It was true. His father had often said: ‘‘San- 
ka, you were born with a good head on your shoulders. You've got to 
study and study.” He liked to ask his son about his home-work, and 
used to look at his exercise-books and offer to do his sums. 

“It makes no difference,” he would say, “that we didn't do the 
like in my time.... I'll reason it out a!l right.” 

But once he had solved the problem, the father was in no hurry to 
prompt his son. He would just say with a sly grin: 

“You think I'll tell you, do you? Not a bit of it. Sweat over it your- 
self. Don’t expect everything to be done for you.” 

His father took special pleasure in the poems by Pushkin, Koltsov 
and Nekrasov that Sanka used to learn. They cheered him like good 
old acquaintances and he himself often recalled a few lines from Nek- 
fasov: 

He saw his father dress the field, 
And scatter the grain in the mellow earth, 
He saw the green the earth did yield... 


“There, my boy, it’s bnanded in my memory. It’ll stay there for 
ever.” 

Later Sanka noticed, not without pride, that it was getting harder 
and harder for his father to compete in knowledge with him. 
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“You're outstripping me,” his father admitted. “Well, go ahead, 
son. Try to reach the summits of science. Your mother and I won't 
vrudge you anything.” 

But of what use would all that be to Sanka now, if his father never 
~aw his work. 

Sanka did not dare to disobey his mother, but though he did not 
vo to the stable he did not give up his plans and was never idle for 
a minute. 

He would go tishing, or go to the woods and rip the bark off lime- 
trees, and then put it to soak in the pond, and plait cords out of the 
libre. Ile was impatient for summer when he wou'd be able to gather 
mushrooms and berries and capture a swarm of bees. It sometimes 
happens that bees get lost, come flying up no one knows where 
from, and settle on a tree or a cottage roof. Then it's a case of looking 
sharp! 

Sometimes Sanka cut willow switches by the river and set to work 
making baskets and fishing reels. 

But he found it dull to work alone, so he invited Timka Kolechkin 
and Vanya Strokin to work with him. 

Timka’s was not an easy life either. He went for the post twice a 
week on foot and then delivered it all over the collective farm. He had 
cnough work at home too. He dug the vegetable garden, gathered 
twigs for the goat, chopped fire-wood, fed his little sisters, and sever- 
al times a day drove out to the herd the red calf, which was so stupid 
that it would run back half an hour Jater and hide in the barn. 

The boys often picked on Timka, who was weak and shy, and he 
seldom went out to play. 

But for some time it had been impossible to offend or trick the 
trustful Timka. Behind his back would always appear Sanka, scowling 
and dishevelled. 

“You look out!” Sanka would say in an ominous tone, putting his 
hands behind his back and stepping up to Timka’s offender. 

The boys knew that it was better not to argue with Konshak once 
he had said that. : 

Sanka became more and more attached to the quiet, fair-headed 
Timka, and that stnange friendship surprised everybody. 
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After school Sanka would go to the Kolechkins’ and help Timka 
with his work, and the other boys often saw Sanka and Timka taking 
the runaway calf back to the herd. Then Sanka would pore over his 
lessons with Timka sitting beside him, looking over his shou'der and 
sighing because he was so far behind Sanka. 

Sanka and Timka’s baskets turned out crooked and clumsy at first, 
but the collective-farm women were glad of them and paid for them 
with bread, potatoes or milk. 

Orders poured in; some needed a basket for the washing, some for 
hay. 

Petka Devyatkin, hearing about Sanka’s profitable undertaking, 
asked to become his partner and offered his double-bladed knife for 
use free of charge. 

But a day later he declared that they were seiling the baskets too 
cheap, and that the price ought to be raised. 

“What next?” Sanka objected. “Are we going to haggle with our 
own folk?” 

Then he began looking aiter the vegetable garden. 

This was how it started. Yevdokia Devyatkina and Petka had dug 
up all their own allotment and a fair portion of the farm's meadow 
land with it. 

“What are you going to do with all that?” Sanka once asked Petka 
Devyatkin. “You'll bust yourselves with land!” 

‘‘Hee-hee,” Petka replied with a grin. “A vegetable garden’s a good 
thing to have these days. They've all got one in town now.” 

Sanka looked at his own family’s allotment. His mother worked 
aimost all day in the fields, and only half the allotment had been 
dug up. 

Sanka set to work digging. He continued until late in the evening 
and got so tired that he nearly fell asleep at the supper table. 

Next morning he woke up long before school time and went to the 
garden again. He was greeted by the cheerful rustling of the old hol- 
low lime-trees that sepanated the ‘Konshakovs’ allotment from that of 
the Devyatkins’. Spring had made them young again and they were 
decked in thick green foliage. A little way off was a bird-cherry tree. 
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It was huge and white, like a cloud that had got caught in the hedge 
and could not fly away. 

Beyond the bird-cherry tree, in the far corner of the allotment, a 
young poplar reached up towards the sky. Sanka’s father had planted 
it when the boy was in the first class. 

“There’s your friend,” his father had said. “I'll sce which of you 
grows faster and which will take deeper root in the earth.” 

The poplar was a weakling and did not take root for a long time, 
bul later it pul out shoots and was now a tall slender tree. 

Bul what was Petka doing by Sanka’s friend the poplar? 

Sanka looked closer and ran to the young tree. Petka had already 
managed to dig up a good slice of the Konshakovs’ allotment and, 
having reached the poptar, was in the act of cutting through the roots 
with his spade. 

“Hey! What are you doing?’ Sanka gasped. 

“It won't do it any harm, it’s a tough tree.” Petka grunted. ‘‘Noth- 
ing but burdock will grow in your garden anyhow.” 

That was more than Sanka could put up with. He snatched the 
spade out of Petka’s hands and, swinging it high, threw it into some 
nettles. 

“Get out! Get out of our allotment!” 

Petka did not gel out, however. Suddenly he seized Sanka’s spade. 
Sanka rushed to get it back, and the two boys rolled over in the loose- 
dug earth. 

Yevdokia and Katerina came running out of their cottages and 
managed to break the two friends out of their tussle. 

Katerina could not help laughing when she heard that the quar- 
rel had started over the poplar-tree. 

“You silly boy. Let them dig to their heart's content. They are just 
out for all they can get. I've no time to think of the garden now, 
Sanka,” she said as she looked at the biack squares of ploughed farm 
land. ‘There's our hope, the source of our strength.” 

All the same, Sanka decided not to let the Devyatkins have their 
own way on his allotment; he went on obstinately with his digging. 
Then he put the toppling fence in order, packed the wood that was 
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lying about in an orderly stack, and repaired the rickety steps up to 
the porch. 

In the evening, Sanka always tried to go to bed last of all. He 
would go out, make sure that neither the pail nor the rope had veen 
forgotten in the porch, and try the gate to see that it was bolted 
properly. 

When Nikitka and Fenya started making too much noise in the 
house, or quarrelling, Sanka would shout sternly at them: 

“Not so much nonsense, you kids! Wait till I come and take you 
in hand!” 

Once at dinner he gave Nikitka a resounding smack for startling 
his meal before he was allowed. 

“What's your hurry? Wait till you're told,” he said. Then he tapped 
on the edge of the dish saying: “You can start now.” 

After school Sanka would come straight home, rarely staying be- 
hind to play outside. 

“What a stay-at-home you've become, Konshak,” said Petka loftily. 
“Always warming your toes by the stove.” 

“It’s all right for you. When you come home from school, every- 
thing is ready and served. You can go and piay till midnight,” Sanka 
retorted angrily. “But I'm responsible for the house. I’ve got to keep 
an eye on everything.” 

As a result of all Sanka’s new undertakings and cares, school was 
pushed inlo the background. When he got home Sanka would hurry 
through his home-work; and sometimes he would not even open his 
books, though study had never been a burden to him. He had always 
learned with ease, greedily devouring books and taking a delight in 
surpassing his comrades. The only thing that had ever hindered him 
was his impatience. Sanka always wanted to know beforehand what 
the teacher was going to say next day, what new page would be opened 
before him. It was the same as in his earlier childhood, when San- 
ka, still quite a baby, had left the house to see what was outside the 
village. And from there he had been attnacted to the river, and from 
the river to the hillock. Sanka had wandered on and on until his father 
caught up with him and carried him home. 
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More and more rarely did Sanka’s clear, firm answers gladden the 
teachers; and the lalter could not make out what had happened to 
the boy. 

Sanka’s first bad mark, it is true, made him smart with shame. 

“It is a sad thing, Konshakov! Sit down. Sad indeed!” said Na- 
dezhda Petrovna with a sigh. “But wait. We will find the ‘original 
cause’ of it.” 

Crumbiing the chalk and sniffing, Sanka suddenly hit upon what 
he thought was the “original cause.” He told the teacher his mother 
was in the fields all day and he had to look after the house and dig 
the garden. 

“That's right,” the other children supported him. “He has a lot 
to do, a lot of mouths to feed; and he has to make baskets too.” 


CHAPTER 14. 
A HOUSE WITHOUT A MASTER 


After school Sanka went out to his mother in the fields. 

The soil had been combed clean by the teeth of the harrow, and 
sowing was in progress. 

On the edge of Stanaya Pustosh, where Katerina’s field was, San- 
ka noticed Grandad Vekshin. A seed basket was hanging on his cbest 
like a huge ripe pumpkin. 

Dressed in a white homespun shirt and wearing no hat, the old 
man was striding solemnly across the field, and with every regular 
sweep of his right hand the seed glittered in the sun and feil like 
heavy golden rain upon the soil. Masha, Fedya and Styopa were 
standing on the footpath watching the sowing. 

Grandad reached the end of the field, tapped on the empty basket 
and shouted: ‘‘No more seed! Hurry up there!" 

Masha and Fedya were the first to run out on to the road. A cart 
loaded with sacks was coming up the gradual slope. Katerina and 
lena Odintsova were behind, pushing it. 

Suddenly a lead-rope snapped and the cart came to a standstill. 
(Katerina unharnessed the horse and knotted the ends of the rope. But 
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putting the horse back into harness was not so simple. It wa» not the 
quiet, easy-going Muromets she had to do with this time, but the 
stupid, mischievous mare Liska. Liska fell to munching the young 
roadside grass as if she had been starved for a week, and absolutely 
refused to be put back in the shafts. 

Getting angry, Katerina threatened the mare with the reins. Liska 
answered with a kick, then shied and bolted over the field. 

Sanka dashed to cut her off. The mare stopped an instant, cast a 
sly glance at the boy, as much as to say: “Try to catch me nowl” 
and turned sharply in the opposite direction. 

The children gathered round Katerina. 

Grandad Vekshin came up, too, with his empty basket. He was 
dumbfounded at the sight of Liska running loose with her collar on, 
and shook his head in annoyance. 

“It's all right, Zakhar Mitrich, we'll carry it, it's not far,” said Ka- 
terina, flustered, and paying no attention to anyone, made to hoist 
a sack on her back. 

“You've gone out of your mind,” Grandad shouted at her. “There’s 
six poods in that sack.” 

“You mustn't, Auntie Katya,” said Masha running up to her. Looks 
ing around she saw two long po:es. Could they use them? 

Sanka did not know where to hide his shame. The collective-farm 
women and the brigade leader would be coming and making tun‘ of 
his mother: “Fancy letting a horse loose with its collar on! Whoever 
heard of such a thing?” 

There was nothing else to do but to catch Liska before it was too 
late. 

He dashed into the field. Liska, however, was wily and spiteful. 
She wouid pretend to concentnate on the grass, but Sanka no sooner 
stretched out his hand to the bridle than she sprang aside and dashed 
away. o 

It took Sanka forty minutes before he cornered her on the bank of 
the river. 

He thrust the bit into the mare’s mouth, jumped on her back and 
set off at a gallop. Liska Jashed out desperately with her hind legs, but 
Sanka was sitting fast. Then Liska resorted to her favourite trick: she 
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galloped jorward, then came to a sudden halt, dropped to the ground 
and started rolling on her back. But Sanka knew what he was up 
against, and jumped aside in time. Kicking her legs in the air and roll- 
ing the grass flat, the mare rose; but Sanka again jumped on her back. 

Reaiizing at last that she could not get the better of the boy, 
Liska gave in. Sanka rode her to the cart, harnessed her and drove 
the sacks to the field. 

At dusk, as Sanka passed the Devyatkin's cottage on his way home, 
Petka ran out to meet him. He stamped the ground with a stout pair 
of light-brown, almost new, shoes as though he were going to start 
dancing, and then lifted his foot and showed the thick soles. 

“Look at my new shoes, Konshak. Waterproof and don't wear out.” 

Sanka feit the leather and then looked down at his own battered 
lop-boots—they would hardly last till the summer. 

“That's the kind to have. Where can you get them?” 

“Don't you know?” Petka winked. “I've got a Mum. When J need 
anything she digs it up out of the ground, she’s a kind of conjuror.” 
He laughed and added as an afterthought: “Don't get ideas.... I got 
them on the level. Uncle Yakov, my mother's brother, sent them from 
town. He's chief foreman in a shoemakers’ artel.” 

Yevdokia looked out of the window and oalled Petka in for supper. 

“Ah, my little nephew,” she said, noticing Sanka. “Come in. You've 
not been to see us for ages.” 

Sanka reluctantly went in. 

Yevdokia gave him a bowl of steaming cabbage soup and cut some 
bread. 

“Sit down, boy, and have something to eat.” 

Sanka refused: “I’m not hungry, Auntie Yevdokia.” 

“You can tell us your tales afterwards, over your soup. | know 
your place, how merry and well-fed you are. Your stepmother is in 
the ficlds all day and you, poor orphans, can’t even get a hot meal.” 

Despite Sanka’s refusals, Yevdokia managed to make him sit down. 

“What was that mishap your stepmother had?” 

“Oh, it was nothing....” 

“Don't you try to shield her. Everybody knows just the same,” 
Yevdokia said, shaking her head. “Turned the horse loose with its 
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collar on! A thing like that doesn’t happen twice in a hundred years. 
‘You take it easy in the office, Katerina,’ I told her. ‘Don't make a 
laughing-stock of yourseli.” But nothing would move her, she would 
go and work in those fields! She got the people together, but it’s a 
reguiar Babel, not a brigade. They won't grow anything—neither 
corn, nor straw.” 

Sanka began to feel uncomfortable. 

“Its a hard life you have with that mother of yours,” Yevdokia 
went on. “The family’s big, there’s no real bread-winner....”” She 
cast such a look of pity at Sanka that the boy wanted to get away 
from the cottage as soon as possible. “Yes, a house isn’t a house with- 
out a master, as the saying goes. It’s time for you to get a job, Sanka 
my boy. Study is all right but it doesn’t fil your stomach. I'm thinking 
of taking my lad Petka to town to learn shoemaking. You go with 
him. You'll never be out of a job. Both your poor mother, before she 
died, and your father, when he went to the war, left me their instruc- 
tions: Don’t forsake our Sanka in time of need.” 

Yevdokia’s voice broke with emotion, and she started sighing and 
sobbing over Sanka. He was a wretched little orphan, like a stranger in 
the house, and his stepmother had no heart for him. She recalled San- 
ka’s mother. How devotedly she had looked after her children; how well 
they had got on; she would have gone through fire and water for them. 

Sanka’s awkwardness increased; he cast longing glances towards 
the door. Suddenly Yevdokia got out a needle and thread and started 
mending a hole he had at the elbow, saying: “Poor outcast, littie waif!” 

At last Sanka could put up with it no longer, and he clumsily left 
the table. 

“I'll go now, Auntie Yevdokia.” 

“Go. Yes, little orphan, go. If you need anything, come to me, 
don’t be shy. You know I love you like my own flesh and blood.” 

On arriving home Sanka sat for a long time in the porch, listen- 
ing to the evening sounds outside—milk pattering in a pail, a dog 
yapping, an accordion playing. 

“A house is no house without a master,” Sanka recalled Yevdokia’s 
words. The house had had a good master—his father. The collective- 
farm workers used to come to him for advice, to ask him when to 
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mow the hay or reap the corn. But who would come to the Konsha- 
kovs now? 

Katerina returned from work. 

“Liska gave you a hard time of it, eh, Sanka?” she asked. ‘What 
an obstinate beast I’ve got today!” 

“She's just an ordinary horse. Only you mustn't threaten her. You 
don't know how to handle horses,” Sanka said with a sigh of reproach. 
“Anyhow you shouldn't have had anything to do with that Staraya 
Pustosh. You'll get neither gnain nor straw out of it. Ask Tatyana 
Rodionovna and she'll put you back on book-keeping.” 

Katerina turned round and took a long look at her son’s face, which 
showed up vaguely white in the gloom. 

“Who's been putting ideas into your head? Are we weakiings? 
Crippies? Do people live now as they used to? They are breaking 
everything up and modelling it on new lines. ‘Neither gnain, nor 
straw!’ Don't dare to say a thing like that to me again, Sanka. Don’t 
make me angry.” 

Sanka went inside, got undressed and lay down on his hard trestle- 
bed. By force of habit he put his tunic under his pillow. The letter 
crunched in his pocket. 

The distant stars shone coldly through the half-thatched lean-to 
roof. Somewhere lost among them was the small dim Stozhari con- 
stellation. Looking at the stars Sanka engaged in a silent argument 
with his mother. ° 

She puts on a bnave face, he thought, she believes in her strength. 
But what will become of her when she finds out about the letter I am 
carrying in my pocket? And of course she will find out, she must. Who 
will help Mother then? What will happen to the family? 

Yes, it was time for him to look after the houschold, to go out in 
the fields. 

Bul perhaps it would indeed be better for him to find a place in 
town, as a shoemaker, as Yevdokia has said? It was a trade, anyhow; 
it would support the family. But who would keep an eye on the house? 

In the end he fell asteep without making up his mind. All night 
long he dreamt about the popiar, which, for some reason, was droop- 
Ing and shedding its leaves, although autumn was still a long way off. 
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CHAPTER 15 
GOOD-BYE, SCHOOL! 


Nadezhda Petrovna opened the class register and sat down. 

“I must say,” she began in a deliberate tone, “the class has grieved 
me this time. Devyatkin failed in three subjects at the cxamina- 
tions and will be kept down for a second year.” The schoolmistress 
cast a glance over the hushed children. “But where is Devyat- 
kin?” 

“He is taking the milk out with his mother. It’s all the same. he 
says, he is giving up school,”’ said Syomushkin. 

The teacher shook her head and went on: 

“Secondly—Sanka Konshakov.” 

“Are you keeping him back for another year too?” It was Masha 
who spoke. 

Many heads turned towards Sanka. He got up and stood at his 
desk, not moving a muscle. 

“What’s gone wrong, Sanka?” the teacher inquired. ‘All these 
years you have been studying as well as everybody else. And suddenly 
you have become a different boy altogether. I was positive'y ashamed 
of your written examination in mathematics. Look at Fedya Cherka- 
shin; he joined us almost at the end of the term, yet he has managed 
to pass three examinations. He has promised to be ready for the oth- 
ers by the autumn. Really, Sanka, what has come over you?” 

The children expected Sanka to say something, perhaps find some 
excuse, but he just picked his hard calloused hand and did not utter 
a word. 

“It’s a sad thing, ‘Konshakov,” sighed Nadezhda Petrovna. “You 
will have to take your examination in mathematics again in autumn. 
Sit down.” 

Sanka resumed his seat. 

Nadezhda Petrovna called out more children’s names, congratu- 
lating them on their being promoted to the seventh class. Then she 
wished them all a pleasant summer, closed the register and stood 
up. The children were free to go home, but none of them rushed to the 
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door as they usually did. They formed a tight ring around Nadezhda 
Petrovna. Every pupil had a question for the teacher, something about 
which they wanled to ask her advice on that last day. 

Only Sanka, carefully opening the door a little, slipped out of the 
class-room into the cool, dark passage. 

Through the kilchen with the famiiiar flowered wall-paper, where 
in winter he had so often warmed his hands, stiff with cold after play- 
ing snowballs, or roasted potatoes in the hot ash, he made his way out 
to the small quiet school yard. 

It was noon on a hot June day. The hens, drowsy with the heat, 
were sprawling in the dust. The drain-pipe gave off dry parching heat. 
The iron bucket and the smooth-worn chain on the windlass of the 
school well gleamed dazzlingly bright. Even the watchwoman’s goat, 
Berendci, a hater of little boys, had forgotten its fighting ardour and 
was skulking in some shady bushes. 

Regardless of the heat, Sanka slowly wended his way round the 
school, a prey to wretched thoughts. 

Something prickly scratched his hand. He looked round. It was 
a gooseberry bush—luxuriant and laden with small berries which 
were still green. Near it were red-currant and raspberry canes. Sanka 
had planted them himself the year Andrei Ivanich had been called up 
to the army. How they had grown! A smell of dry birch wood came 
from the little wood-shed. How grand it had been to hide in the nooks 
between the logs when he and the other boys played scouls or rob- 
bers.... There was the oasement window near which Sanka’s desk 
stood. 

Sanka could not help wondering why he had such a sharp eye for 
everything that day, and why every little corner of the school was 
so dear to him. 

He went farther on into the garden where a birch-tree, old but 
still vigorous, waved its small shimmering leaves over a round muddy 
pond. 

It was the famous school birch-tree, and all the children loved it. 
Its bark, chalky white, flecked with black, was checkered from the roots 
to the lower thick boughs with names, dates and inscriptions. 
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It had become the cuslom for everyone leaving school to make 
some mark on the “farewell tree.” 

“Our school is the best oi all,” Sanka read; “Thank you, Andrei 
Ivanich. May you live a hundred years!’ “However you look at it, 
N. P. is a pedantic old bore.” 

Sanka stood for a long time by the birch and then suddenly realized 
that he too was bidding farewell to school. He would no longer have 
to wake up when it was hardly light on blue winler mornings and 
buckle on his skis to race over the frozen snow from Stozhari to school 

His friends would no longer want him to recite poetry, full of 
fine, resounding words, at school parties; no more would he need to 
put on his father’s raincoat in autumn so as to carry to school, with- 
out wetting or crumpling it, a festive placard that had cost him three 
long evenings’ hard work. 

Sanka took his penknife out of his pocket, looked for a [ree piace 
on the birch-tree and with a heavy heart carved out on the white bark: 
‘Good-bye, School!” At the side, in small lettering, he put his initiais 
and the date. Then he vauited over the fence and strode off along the 
quiet deserted road to Stozhari. 

Blue-grey waves rippled over the cornfields. The copses were full 
of the twitter of birds. The whistling of an oriole in the top of a fir- 
tree rang loud and clear like the music of a flute. With loud cries, 
flights of speckled thrushes took wing out of the thick bushes. The 
birches dangled their long catkins and the young shoots on the pines 
stood erect like green candles. Over the meadow blew little tufts of 
fluff from faded dandelions casting off in the wind their downy 
bonnets. 

Sanka felt light-hearted and calm. He no longer wanted to think of 
school, or of the inevitable unpleasant talk with his mother. If only 
he could go on and on along that quiet road, listening to the singing 
of the birds, watching the shadows of the clouds creeping over the 
earth. 

But Sanka was not favoured to be alone. Hardly had he gone half 
a mile when he noticed Masha Rakitina. She was cutting across his 
path. Her shoes, tied together with a piece of string, were dangling 
over her shoulder. She had strapped her books together as the boys 
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did and was twirling them round at the end of the strap, as though 
about to fling them far away in the grass. And she was singing. What 


her song was about it was difficult to say. Perhaps she was singing 
because she did not need to go to school any more, because summer 
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was ahead, with bathing, berrying, mushrooming and other joys; 
or perhaps just because it was pleasant to go barefooted in the 
grass, to see the fields and meadows, to hear the buzzing of the 
bees. 

With wrinkled brow Sanka crouched down behind a bush; he did 
not want to see anybody just then. 

“Sanka!” Masha shouted out. “What are you hiding in the bushes 
for? Come out. I can see where you are.” 

She caught him up and strode along beside him. 

“I knew you wouldn’t go by the main road.” 

“Did you....” 

“And when you had left the class-room, and as you went through 
the garden, I could see you all the time.” She looked sideways at him 
and added in an undertone: “And I also saw you when you were carv- 
ing on the birch-tree.” 

“Carving what?” 

“You ought to know.” Masha suddenly ran on ahead and barred his 
path. “What d’you mean, Sanka? Were you in earnest about saying 
good-bye to school?” 

Sanka tried to get past the girl, first on the right, then on the left, 
but she stretched out her arms and kept him back. 

“No, you tell me, honestly; and look me in the eyes. I'll find it 
all out myse:f.” 

“All right, I was in earnest,” Sanka admitted sullenly, without 
looking at her. “What about it? I said good-bye and that’s the end of 
it. A fine pupil I made, with my bad marks....” 

“Oh, you silly good-for-nothing boy!” She clasped her hands in 
dismay. “And whose fault is it? You brought it on yourself. You 
hitched up with Devyatkin and turned your nose up at your real 
friends. ...” 

And a Jot of other things, harsh but perhaps deserved, Masha dealt 
off her sharp, straightforward tongue. 

Sanka did not attempt to argue. He just scratched the ground wilh 
the toe of his boot and said with an effort: 

“It’s all right for you to talk. You’ve got your mother and your 
grandmother, and your sisters are grown up. But who have I got?” 
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Ashamed of her outburst, Masha hung her head. Then timidly she 
touched the boy's hand. 

“Sanka, you mustn't, really you mustn't. Don't think anything 
bad because your father doesn't write. And sitting your exams again 
in the autumn will not be so terrible either. We'll pull you through. 
I'll help you, and so will Alyosha. We'll work the whole summer.” 

“I’ve had enough!” said Sanka with a sweep of the hand. “I! know 
all I need to know. I can plough and reap. They'll accept me for any 
job on the farm even with bad marks. Plodding along the raad of 
learning is all right for you.” 

Masha cast a sad look at the boy.... If his father or Andrei Ivanich 
had heard him say such things! What hopes they had had in him, how 
they had believed in him. 

For a long time they walked on in silence. But silence is hard to 
keep. Once they were out in the meadow, Sanka plucked a supple 
osier switch and started striking off the heads of flowers and whisks 
of tall grass. A sweep of the arm, a sharp weil-aimed blow, a recover- 
ing stroke—Sanka had read somewhere that that was the way caval- 
rymen cut down the targets when training—and the heads of the 
flowers were strewn on the ground. 

The siience weighed on Masha too. She turned her attention to 
the flowers, which were to be found in great numbers: round daisies 
with a golden button in the middle and dazzling white petals that 
seemed to be made out of china, crimson balls of clover, tender blue- 
bells, yellow buttercups and while parasol-shaped canaway. 

Eagerly and swiftly—as she did everything—Masha plucked a 
large armful of flowers and started to plait a wreath. She made one 
chain, then a second. The clover scented her with its honeyed fragrance. 
Bumble-bees buzzed loudly round her ears, as if they were angry with 
this barefooted girl for taking away from them so many honey-laden 
flowers. 

“You greedy, greedy little bees!" Masha laughed. She liked to 
speak aloud to everything living on the earth, whether it was a bee, 
a plant, or a young calf. “Look how many you've got left! I’ve only 
picked a few.” Tossing her short hair, she forgot about her wreath, 
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popped a scarlet head of clover into her mouth, and started sucking 
out the sweet juice. 

Masha had a sweet tooth, and in fields. meadows, or woods she 
always managed to find something eatable and tasty. As soon as the 
meadows started to bloom she would run with the other girls to look 
for sorrel. Then other plants would shoot up, acid ones that made 
your tongue tingle, sweet ones with thick white milky juice. Bird-cher- 
ries and wild strawberries, black curnants, raspberries and sweet-briar 
would ripen in the woods. The whole summer Masha would be nib- 
bling, chewing, or munching something. Her tongue would become 
rough and chappy and tinged with different colours. 

“Must you chew every bit of grass you see!” her mother would 
say angrily. “It’s not good for you, and you can’t try them all.” 

... Masha looked round. Sanka was despatching a prickly this- 
tle in the cavalry fashion. Swing, strike, withdraw. The switch 
swished like a sabre. But the thistle was a sturdy one, it only shud- 
dered from the blows and ironically bowed to Sanka its head of 
large crimson flowers. Supple as it was, the switch gave in and 
snapped. j 

“Oh, you won't do for the cavalry, Sanka. You're no good,” said 
Masha laughing. 

Sanka flushed crimson and threw away the broken switch. Masha 
held out to him a small bunch of clover: 

“Try it. It tastes so nice. Just like tea with honey in.” 

Sanka thrust his hands in his pockets. He was no lover of such 
sweetmeats. 

“And here’s a snack to go with the tea,” Masha said, plucking a 
hollow stalk, peeling off the skin and crunching it with her teeth like 
a carrot. 

“You'll be ealing all the grass,” Sanka said with a grin, and took 
a piece of clover from Masha. He sucked one head and then another. 
And, to tell the truth, it did not taste so bad. 

Enjoying the wild flavours, boy and gir] walked across the mead- 
ow down the river, crossed the wooden foot-bridge, which bent 
and splashed in the water under them, and went to the top of the 
hillock. 


A crooked, thick-set oak sighed in the wind, Masha looked at 
Sanka with a merry gieam in her eye. She ran to the tree and clam- 
bered up it as quickly as if she were climbing a ladder. 

“Sanka, come up here.” 

Sanka looked round There was no one about. Needing no second 
bidding, he climbed up even higher than the girl. 

The thin branches bent under Sanka and seemed about to snap. 
Masha looked up at him in alarm. 

Far away, below the children, spread the green fields, the copses, 
the winding ribbon of the river, the roads and white foot-paths. 

“Whose are those horses gnazing there?” asked Sanka, looking 
attentively to one side. “Are they ours or not?” 

“What a lovely view up here!” Masha exclaimed. ‘Look, therc’s 
the school. And the three windows by the porch are our class-room. 
Next year, you know, the seventh class will be on the ground 
floor.” A sudden recollection made her falter as she looked at the 
boy—"'Sanka... what are you going to tell your mother about 
school?” 

“PI tell her something.” His brows knit, he climbed down. 

The neighing of horses reached them. A few youngsters were driv- 
ing a herd of horses across the meadow towards the river. 

“They're ours!” And with a wave to Masha, Sanka dashed down 
the steep slope to the drove. 


CHAPTER 16 
WHEN SILENCE IS NOT GOLDEN 


The spring work eased off, and Katerina made up her mind to 
devote a whole Sunday to her home and children. “I never see them 
... they are like orphans,” she thought. 

She washed the floor, baked pies, put a fresh cloth on the table 
and called the children to breakfast. 

Noticing Masha and Fedya passing the window, she invited 
them in: 

“We've got room for you too. Come in and keep us company.” 
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Masha did not need to be asked twice, but Fedya, meeting Sanka’s 
glance. remained rooted in the doorway. “Grandiather's waiting for 
me,” he said. “I must go home.” 

“So you don't like pies?” Katerina laughed, and taking the boy 
by the hand, p!aced him next to Sanka a: the tabie. 

Sanka moved away as though Fedya had been a burning stove 
and sat stiff and taciturn all through breakiast. Fenya even said he 
looked as if he had swallowed a poker. 

Aiter breakiast the mother suggested writing a letter to their iather. 

Although they had received no answer for a long time, Katerina 
did not break the established custom and the whole family wrote to 
Yegor quite often. 

“Whose turn is it, children?” Katerina asked. 

“Mine!” Fenya hurried to sit in the piace of honour, taking out ink 
and paper. “Sanka has written twice out of turn as it is.” 

Sanka did not argue. He suddenly left the table and reached for 
his cap. 

“Are you going out?” his mother asked in surprise. “What about 
the letter?” 

Sanka changed his mind. “No, I'm not. It’s these flies ... they're 
such a nuisance.” And throwing open the window he started lashing 
out at the flies as desperately as if they had been a swarm of angry 
bees. 

Katerina started dictating the letter to Fenya. She told about what 
was going on in her brigade and on the farm, mentioning how fast 
and weli the wheat was growing on Staraya Pustosh. 

Petka Devyatkin poked his head in the door and asked Sanka to 
come cul—he had something urgent he wanted to talk to him about. 

“Wait!” Masha hissed at him. “Can't you see they’re writing a 
letter?” 

Petka squatted on the doorstep. 

“Well, Fenya, have you written everything?” Katerina looked over 
the letter. “Come along, children, it's your turn now. Tell Daddy how 
you finished the school year. Make him glad!” 

Nikitka’s success was reported first, for which purpose he was 
called in from the street and forced to scribble in his own hand: 
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“Daddy, I have passed the first class and gone up to the second class. 
Beat the nazis quickly and come home to us, your son Nikitka.” 

Ther. Fenya wrote about herself. She did not write much, for she 
was a modest girl, always afraid of over-praising herself. 

“That's not all,” Masha protested, you were put up to the fifth class 
with a certificate of honour. The teacher was full of praise for you. 
Why con't you say so?” 

“Yes, write that, dear,” her mother said. 

Blushing, Fenya added the bit about the certificate of honour. 

Sanka’s turn came. 

“You tell your father about yourself, too,” Katerina said to him. 

Sanka was vigorously rubbing the red enamel star on his for- 
age cap. 

“Why don’t you speak up? You know how your father likes to hear 
about your success.” 

“What success?” Sanka replied with an effort. “I’ve been put up 
and that’s all about it.” 

Noticing Masha and Fedya exchanging glances he burst out: 

“What are you staring at me like that for? I'm not a_ pic- 
ture. I said I've been put up, so write that. Without honours, of 
course!” 

Fenya reached towards the ink-bottle. Masha unexpectedly took the 
pen out of her hand, laid it aside and turned to Sanka. 

“But that's not true, Sanka. Why are you deceiving your father?” 

“Deceiving Father!” Katerina lingered on the words in surprise. 
“So you've not been put up? You've been kept down?” 

“It wouldn't matler about him not going up,” Masha hastily put 
in. “He oan sit his exams again. They told him so. We would all help 
too. Summer's long. I said to him: ‘Don’t you dare, Sanka, don’t 
dare!’ But he won't listen to anything.” 

“Don’t dare what? What do you mean? Talk sense, can’t you?” 
(Katerina said, raising her voice. 

“Oh, Auntie Katya. I just can’t get it out. Let him tell you him- 
self,” the girl entreated. 

Sanka had brushed all the fluff off his cap long ago, and the star 
on it shone [fresh and new. But still he rubbed it on his sleeve. 
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“Look at me, Sanka,” Katerina said quietly. “I didn't think you 
were such a rabbit.” 

Sanka rose irom the bench with a jerk and stepped towards Ma- 
sha. His face was paie, his lips were quivering. He ieit like shouting 
out that this was all a waste of time. But he could not shout. 

“You teil them about it. Tell them everything.” He threw the 
words in the giri’s face and rushed out. 

Devyatkin ran out after him. 

“A real little wolf, springs at everybody,” Katerina said, shak- 
ing her head, and she asked Masha why Sanka had been expelied 
from school. 

The girl stood silent with downcast head. 

“He wasn’t expelled, he left of his own accord,” Fedya answered 
for Masha, and he told of the last day at school. 

“Leit of his own accord!” Katerina rose, aghast. “Just wait a mo- 
ment. I'll give him a talking to.” 

She hurried out, but though she looked in the alley, in the garden 
ard in the street, Sanka was nowhere to be found. 

Masha and Fedya set off for the experimental plot. As they were 
passing the old barn, Devyatkin looked out and shouted in a shrill 
voice: 

“Gossip! Sneak!” 

Fedya winced, then turned round and rushed resolutely into the 
half-darkness of the barn. 

“Just shout that again!” 

“I will too, she deserves it,” Devyatkin said with a sneer, but for 
safety’s sake he moved closer to Sanka, who was lying face down- 
wards in the straw. 

“Leave him atone, Fedya,” said Masha, coming into the barn. 

But then, no longer able to restrain herself under the smart of the 
insult, she ran up to Devyatkin. 

“A gossip, a sneak, am I? When we were looking for mushrooms 
and you and Sanka left me in the woods to scare me, did I complain 
to anyone? And when that old pistol of yours went off and nearly 
blinded Sanka..... And when you and he burnt a straw etack in the 
field.... Did I tell anyone then?” 
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“Quite right,” Petka assented, ‘we'd never have had anything to 
do with you if you had. But why teil tales now?” 

“Oh, aren't you clever! It's different this time. It’s school ... it’s a 
matter... a matter...."’ Unable to find the word she wanted, Masha 
prodde Petka in the chest. “Call me a sneak a hundred times if you 
like, but I won't keep a thing like that dark.” 

“Let herself go that time,” Petka said with a sigh of relief, when 
Masha and Fedya had left. “Brought a bodyguard with her too. We 
know that kind.” 

IIe then sat down beside Sanka. ‘Sorry about school? Fancy be- 
ing sorry about that! You're a dunce like me now anyhow. Pack your 
things and let’s go to town. Uncle Yakov will fix us up there in no 
time. You don’t know how much they earn, those cobblers. One bang 
with the hammer and it’s a roub!te; if you have to use the awl, it’s 
ten. Why old chap, a street cobbier’s is the best-qualified job of the 
lot these days.” 

Sanka was gazing pensively at the bird-cherry tree whose falling 
blossoms were scattering the earth below like lime. 

“My mother,” Petka mumbled on, “says that when we’ve mowed 
enough hay for the cow there'll be nothing else for me to do on the 
collective farm.” 

“Go away, Devyatkin,” said Sanka in a muffled tone. 

“What?” 

“Go away, I tell you.” 


CHAPTER 17 
STABLE-BOY 


They were up to their ears in work on the experimental plot. The 
crops required weeding and fertilizing, the soil on the beds had fre- 
quenliy to be loosened. 

Grandad Vekshin gave each of the children a job every morning, 
and in the evening he was strict in checking the work done. Then 
they would all assemble near the hut. Masha would get out her blue 
exercise-book and Grandad would make his “review of the day.” 
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“Praiseworthy, quite persevering,” he generally said of Styopa 
So-by-So. “He didn’t let up for a moment or bother about the sun. 
We'll put that down, Masha.” 

Syomushkin’s turn would come. 

“Our Aiyosha is the same as ever. Always in such a hurry he 
makes everyone laugh. He leaves three weeds for every two he pulls 
out. He wastes too much time chasing dragon-llies.” 

Masha could hardly manage to take down the old man’s words. 

“What are you sniggering at?” the old man would ask, noticing 
the children’s smiles. “The order I got from Tatyana Rodionovna was 
to give each oi you a complete testimonial—how you love work and 
how you respect the earth.” 

Then the old man would tell them exactly how much each of them 
had earned, even carrying his calculations to two places of decimals. 

But Masha entered more than the children’s testimoniats and 
earnings in her blue exercise-book. According to an old habil in which 
she had been trained by Andrei Ivanich, she jolted down her own 
observations about plant life: dates of sowing. when the shoots ap- 
peared, when they started to bloom. 

Grandad grudged no one his advice and the youngsters often 
learned something new from him: how to destroy weeds at the root, 
how to feed up wheat, how to pinch tomatoes. And all the time the 
blue exercise-book kept appearing in Masha’s hands. 

“What’s that you scribble there every day?” the old man unexpect- 
edly asked her one day. 

“It’s a diary, Grandad. We write down your advice.” 

“O-oh!’” He smiled with gratification and after that he expounded 
his advice in greater detail and with more illustrations. But if he 
noticed that no use was being made of his counsels he would get 
really angry. 

One day he stopped by Syomushkin, who was weeding a bed that 
had just been sown. So as not to have to bend too low, Alyosha was 
pulling the weeds out by the tops. Some of them came up easily, but 
others broke off, leaving the roots in the ground. 

“You're getting on fine with the tops, but what about the 
roots?” the old man shouted at him. Stooping down, he cut deep 
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under a tap-root with his narrow iron hoe and pulled it out into the 
‘ight 

“What can you see?” 

“[D-dog’s-grass, Grandad, a pernicious weed.” 

“So you know it, but spare it all the same. If it's pernicious it must 
be torn up root and all. What good is your work to anybody? Picking 
and poking is labour in vain. Worms dig in the earth too. But you 
should put sense into your work. What are you supposed to be? You're 
a future collective farmer, a master of the earth, of all nature, as you 
might say. You must be 
able to dictate your will 
to every plant that 
grows.” 

The children caused 
Grandad a good deal of 
bother. 

Besides what Gran- 
dad Vekshin liked to call 
the “planned” vegeta- 
bles and grain, the chil- 
dren grew several sorts 
of tomatoes, pumpkins, 
early strawberries and 
a number of plants from 
southern climes as yet 
unknown in = Stozhari: 
Amur soya, kok-saghyz, 
castor-oil plants, Daghe- 
stan hemp and peanuts. 

At first Grandad was 
sceptical. Those delicate 
southerners, he thought, 
won't get used to our 
climate. 

But the children suc- 
ceeded in protecting the 


shoots against the night frost, and the southern guests made them- 
selves quite at home on the plot. The old man began to take a notice- 


able interest in them, and he would often shout at the children: 

“Why are you forgetting your guests? Now you've inviled them 
here, you might as well look after them properly.” 

It was hot, close weather and a hard crust was forming on the 
soil. The plants were crying out jor moisture. The children watered 
without é6tinting. All day a thin stream of water trickled through the 
improvised water main, filling barreis, tubs and casks on the piot. 

Water had to be fetched in pails from the river too. The tender- 
hearted Masha feared that all the plants would wither away unless 
they had moisture, and 60 she watered them all—vegetabies, cereals 
and fruit seedlings. 

One day, after a whispered talk with Zina, Masha fetched water 
from the river and started watering the wheat on bed number five. 

Grandad Vekshin came along. 

“Leave that alone! Do you hear?” 

“Why, Grandad,” the girl said in astonishment, “the poor wheat 
will dry up! It’s already getting yellow and it looks so wretched.” 

“Water the vegetables and our guests from the South, but don't 
touch the fifth bed.” And he took the watering-can away from her. 

“But why, Grandad?” 

“Why? Why?! Don’t you know that's special wheat? It’s selected. 
You mustn't pamper it. It must go through everything, both drought 
and cold. If it holds out, it means it is real'y vigorous. We shall not 
be ashamed to present that wheat to the collective farm as a gift from 
young and old.” 

“Is that like the sort that Yegor Platonovich grew? Is it, Gnandad?” 

“It may be——” 

“Perhaps it will be better?” 

“If it’s as good, it will be all right.” 

“But will it be?” Masha insisted. 

“Oh you busybody! Stop bothering me,” the old man entreated. 
“You can’t tell yet. Be patient, give it time.” 

He propped up a plywood board at the corner of the bed and wrote 
on it in big letters: “Watering Strictly Prohibited.” 
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One day Lena Odintsova dropped in at the plot; she made a habit 
ot visiting Grandad Vekshin regularly. 

Lena went round looking at all that was sown there, peeping into 
every little nook. 

“So you miss your old place, you deserter?” the old man said with 
a wink. 

“It's fine here, Zakhar Mitrich,” Lena admitted. “It’s cool, you 
have running water; the berries are doing well. But in our ‘fields it's 
scorching; not a shrub anywhere.” 

She asked whether he was pleased with the children. “They're a 
good help,”’ he said, “but they are always getting new ideas.” 

“What ideas?” 

Grandad wanted to tell her about the plants from the South, but 
suddenly he noticed in the corner of the plot a tin weathercock on a 
long po.e, a rain-gauge and a kind of wooden box. 

“Another venture,” he said with a gesture of amazement. 

“That's our meteorological station, Grandad,” Masha declared 
bravety. “We shall be able to give weather forecasts.” 

“H'm,” the old man 6aid vaguely. ‘Well don’t try to compete with 
me. When my legs slart tingling with rheumatism, I can teil you at 
once that we'll have rain. It’s infallible.” 

“But their legs don’t tingle,” Lena laughed. 

Then Lena took Masha aside. 

“Doesn't Sanka Konshakov work with you?” she asked. 

“Our job doesn’t interest him,” Masha replied. “He says we're 
fussing over trifles.” 

“Doesn't interest him?” Lena exclaimed. “But if you showed him 
the plot? Your wheat? It’s such a wonderful sight, isn’t it?” 

Next day Masha went to the Konshakovs’. Fenya was keeping 
house atone. She said that Sanka was working in the stables, got up 
al the peep of day and came home only to eat and to sleep. 

“And how does he get on with his mother?” 

“No good at all,” Fenya complained. “Mum says: ‘You shall go 
to school.’ He says: ‘No I won't, I'm going to earn my own living.’ 
Then he slams the door and goes to the stable. And all the tears it's 
causing Mum. He's awfully obstinate, is our Sanka.” 
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“Yes, he is,’’ Ma- 
sha agreed. Then, 
g:ancing out of the 
window, she saw 
Sanka. ‘Look, there 
he comes, your sta- 
bie-boy.” 

“Ooh!” said Fenya 
in alarm. “And I’ve 
not got the dinner 
ready yet.” 

Sanka was ac- 
companied by Niki- 
tka, who was gazing 
adoringly at his broth- 
er, pleading to be 
taken out to watch 
the horses at night. 

“We'll see,” Sanka 
answered, and squat- 
ling on the porch —— 
step, he started tak- Seinen as 


i ee 


ing off his boots. a a, 

Nikitka fetched a 
pail of cold water and spent a long time scooping water over his 
brother’s arms, sunburnt shoulders and back. 

“More, more! Don't be stingy!” shouled Sanka between pufis and 
snorts, and, as though by accident, he splashed his young brother un- 
ti! Nikitka howled with delight. 

Having washed, Sanka went in, combed his wet hair in front of 
the mirror and sat down at the tabie. 

“Good evening, comnade stable-boy!"” Masha said laughing, as she 
came from behind the partition and placed some bread before Sanka. 
“How are you getting on?” 

“Nothing gets rusty with us. We push ahead. What about you? 
Aren’t your oranges and lemons ripe yet?” 
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“The wheat on our fifth bed is forming ears, Sanka,” Masha in- 
formed him proudly. “Would you like to have a look at it?” 

“What fiith bed?” Sanka asked, puzzied. 

“Don't you remember what [ told you—Grandad Vekshin found 
a special sort. We sowed it on bed number five.” 

“Ts ita big bed?” 

“Nol very. Five paces wide, cight long.” 

“Ooh! What a size!” Sanka guffawed. “I thought you had sown 
at least a couple of acres... .” 

“There wasn't enough grain. But you shou'd see how it is grow- 
ing.” said Masha, screwing up her eyes. “Grandad says it’s a rare 
and valuabie sort. The wheat in the fields is only making stems, dut 
ours already has ears.” 

However valuabie the wheat might be, Sanka maintained that not 
in a hundred years would they grow wheat like his father’s. 

“But perhaps ours will be better?” Masha argued. 

“Better?” 

“Well, just as good, say.” Masha stuck to her ground. 

Sanka gave a condescending grin, but curiosity was already get- 
ting the better of him. 

“Atl right, take me there. We'll have a look at your marvelloue 
wheal,” he said when he had finished his meal. 

“You're improperly dressed, Comrade Captain,” Masha said, notic- 
ing (hat he was about to go without his forage cap. ‘They all say you 
don't even go to bed without your cap.” 

Sanka looked on the bench, peered under the bed, but nowhere 
was the cap to be ecen. 

“Pll do without it,” he said with a wave of his hand. 


CHAPTER 18 


ABOUT TURN 
Masha and Sanka went along the back of the gardens and stopped 
at “Vekshin's oulfit.”. The girl looked round and drew Sanka to- 


wards the fence. Dark green nettles rose up like a wall before them. 
Masha pulled down the sleeve of her jacket and moved the nettles 
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aside. Then with a push of her shoulder she opened a skilfully con- 
cealed gate. Immediately, somewhere in the middle of the plot there was 
a ringing and jingling. 

“That's our signal system,” Masha whispered. “The first line. Ther. 
there's a second and a third.” 

“Signal system? Who thought that out?” said Sanka, scarcely able 
to contain his impatience to see inside the plot. 

Suddenly there was a rustling in the bushes. Masha seized Sanka’s 
hand and made him crouch down by the fence among the tall nettles 
and burdock. 

Alyosha Syomushkin appeared from behind a bush in a broad- 
rimmed stnaw hat. 

“I thought it was Grandad Vekshin. He doesn't like strangers 
coming here,” Masha whispered, and rising out of the burdock, she 
and Sanka went up to Syomushkin. ‘“Alyosha, so you're on duly 
today?” 

“Yes, I am.’’ Syomushkin barred their path, looking at Sanka as 
though he had never seen him in his life. 

“What are you staring at?” asked Sanka in surprise. “Don't you 
recognize me?” 

“TI recognize you all right. You're well known here.” 

“Weil let me past, if I'm well known.” 

“In a month of Sundays, when the cows come home, when the pigs 
fly,” Alyosha rattled out with a comical movement of the tip of his 
pointed nose. 

“Anyone would think it was a military objective here,” Sanka 
put his hands behind his back and advanced towards the spare-framed 
Alyosha. 

But the latter did not bat an eyelid. Putting two fingers in his 
mouth he gave a long whistle. 

Styopa and Fedya Cherkashin emerged out of the bushes. 

“Really, boys, how awful you are,” Masha said running to them. 
“Let’s take Sanka in to show him our crops....” She stopped short 
as she saw Fedya looking at her as though she had been at fault. 

Then he went leisurely up to Sanka. 

“Where's your cap?” 
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“Yes, where is it?’ echoed Styopa. 

Sanka looked in amazement at the boys and passing his hand over 
his bare head asked: 

“What's it got to do with you?” 

“Well, we'd like to know. ..”” Syomushkin answered, smiling scorn- 
fully. “Perhaps you've lost it somewhere. But for the time being— 
about turn. When we need you we'll send for you. We'll be only too 
glad to see you. But at the moment we're getting on pretty well with- 
out your company.” 

“Yes, we can do without you,” Styopa supported him, and aast a 
significant glance in the direction of the gate. 

Sanka felt his blood rising. He was not the kind to go away with 
nothing for his pains. In Loktevo, five boys had once refused to let 
him pass them in the street. But he had passed them. Why not to do 
the same again? Besides, he was in a far better position this time. 
That sissy Fedya did not count, Alyosha would show pluck until the 
first blow, the only one who would put up a fight would be Styopa 
So-by-So. Well, here goes! 

Sanka stuck out his left shoulder and took the first step forward. 
But Masha spoilt it all. She wedged herself in between the boys and 
shouted at the top of her voice: 

“What are you doing, you're crazy. I'll raise the alarm and call 
Grandad.” She pushed the boys aside and took Sanka by the hand. 
“Never mind them. Come on. I'll show you what I promised.” 

“There's no need to show me anything,” Sanka wrenched his hand 
free and rushed to the gate. “I know what games you're playing here. 
You're just a lot of kids. And if you think you're helping the collective 
farm, you're wrong.” He gave the gate a powerful kick. It did not 
yieid. He kicked harder. 

“Get to know how,” Syomushkin said, running up. He performed 
some mysterious motion and threw the gate wide open. “That’s bet- 
ter, isn’t it? Well, I wish you luck. Mind you don’t trip up, Sanka, 
keep to the left, take oare of yourself while you’re young....” Sud- 
denly he squatted down by the fence and burst out laughing. “I thought 


so! Oh, help! I'm dying! Look at him sprawling in the ditch, right in 
the nettles!” 
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Lena appeared from behind the bushes. 

“What's that you’re laughing at?” 

Masha, bursting with anger, ran to Lena. 

“They ought to be ashamed of themselves!" she said pointing tu 
Fedya, Styopa and Alyosha. “I brought Sanka here and they drove 
him away, made fun of him...they nearly had a fight. And you call 
yourself Pioneers! Is that the way to behave?” she said, turning on 
the boys. 

“And is that?” Fedya looked scriously at her and nodded to 
Styopa. 

Styopa rummaged in his trouser pockets, known by all the chil- 
dren not as pockets but as “the workshops,” because you could always 
find a dozen nails, a coil of wire and a decent piece of string in them. 
This time, however, he pulled out of the depths of his pocket a green 
cloth forage cap with a red enamel star on it, and showed it to Masha. 

“Do you recognize whose it is?” Fedya asked. 

“Yes, Sanka’s.” 

“D’you know where we found it?” 

“Where?” 

“By your bed of Victoria stnawberries!"’ Syomushkin suddenly 
shouted in a breaking voice. “That's where!” 

“Oh!” the girl exclaimed. “Why didn’t you tell me?” 

She ran across the whole plot and stopped near the strawberry bed. 

The stnawberries were “extra.” Masha and Zina had planted them 
to have some delicacy for the summer. 

Bare footprints could be seen on the bed, here and there clusters 
were trampled into the ground, and berries which were just turning 
pink had been crushed. 

Masha sighed with relief, looking at the boys who had come up 
with Lena. “You did give me a fright! | thought they had all been 
stolen!” 

“You can thank Grandad. He was the one who scared Sanka... .” 
And Syomushkin told how that morning, at the break of day, Grandad 
Vekshin had almost caught Sanka Konshakov and Petka Devyatkin on 
the plot. 

“Here’s Gnandad,” Styopa whispered. “Now we'll catch it!” 
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Leaning heavily on his stick, Grandad Vekshin came up to the 
hul, let himself down on the bench and rubbed his knee. 

“Not feeting well, Zakhar Mitrich?” Lena asked. “You should lie 
duwn.,” 

“How can a man lie down with watchmen like them!” the old man 
nodded disapprovingly at the boys. 

“I was onty just a tiny bit late on watch, Grandad,” Syomushkin 
adinitied guiltily. 

“And because of that tiny bit our ‘Golden Rain’ oats got trampled 
and our strawberries were nearly stolen. But it's not you so much,” 
the oid man went on with a wave of his hand. He turned to Lena, 
“What urchins we have here in Stozhari! As soon as it’s summer, it 
starts. Give somebody a sprig of your best berries or a delicious 
apple—oh no, it won't euit him. But he'll go and grab sour, green 
things and love them! It’s past my understanding. What do they teach 
them at school?” The old man scratched his head in silence. “If I 
catch that Konshakov I'll stuff his breeches with nettles, that I will. 
I'll mahe him dance, the young strawberry bectlel” 

“That's the stuff!” chuckled Syomushkin, and then he whispered to 
Masha: “Note that in the diary—the first garden pest has appeared on 
our plot—Sanka, the strawberry beetle.” 

“T will not write anything of the sort!” Masha declared, turning 
away. 

“That boy's turned into a bad lot since his father’s been away.” 
Vekshin cast a severe glance over the children. “It would be better 
for you not to chum up with him. It will do you no good.” 

“Grandad,” said Masha quietly, “Sanka does not go stealing other 
people’s strawberries. He’s not that sort....” 

“What is this, then?” Grandad took the cap from Styopa and held 
it out to Masha. “Did the wind blow it here? Or did a magpie bring 
it on its tail?” 

For a long time Masha considered the oap with the red star. 

“Perhaps it wasn’t Sanka? Perhaps somebody else dropped it!” 
she said with an effort. 

“You're always shielding him!” Syomushkin turned on her. “Who 
does Sanka go with now? Devyatkin. And Devyatkin’s always prowl- 
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ing around our plot, spying, looking for ways in and out. They didn't 
succeed today, but some other time that pair will get our berries. And 
you bow and scrape to him: ‘Do us a favour, Sanka darling, please 
come and have a look.’ And what shail we do with you?” 

“Make her water her share twice today and twice tomorrow,” 
Styopa suggested. 

“Did you hear, Masha?” Syomushkin asked. 

“IT will too. It won’t break my back.” And the girl went gloomily 
for a watering-can. “But it wasn't Sanka all the same,” she said, 
thinking aloud. ‘‘He’s not that sort.” 

“It's good to believe in one’s comrades,” Lena said, coming up 
to her. “I don’t think Sanka Konshakov had anything to do with it 
either, They have got it all wrong.” And taking another watering-cau 
she started watering the beds with Masha. 


CHAPTER 19 
THE CAP 


Sanka, of course, had put no faith in Syomushkin’s advice to keep 
to the left and take care of himself while he was young. He had kept 
to the right and fallen with a crash into a deep ditch overgrown wila 
nettles. It had been like falling into a cauldron of boiling water. 

Jumping out, Sanka dashed headlong for home. His face and hands 
were burning from the sting of the nettles and covered with big red 
blisters. His heart was full of direst feelings of revenge. 

Fancy playing a trick like that on him! Promising to show him 
some wonderful kind of wheat, inviting him to the plot, and then 
throwing him out like that! 

Turning over in his mind all the ways of getting his own back on 
his insulters, he reached home almost without noticing it. 

Suddenly he remembered something. “Why did Fedya and Styopa 
ask about my cap?” With a sense of misgiving, Sanka started the 
search again. But nowhere was the cap to be found. Then he cailed 
Nikitka in from the street and submitted him to a strict interrogation. 
But Nikitka swore by all he could that he had not taken the cap. 
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“Last time I put it on, the wind blew it into a pool, and you gave 
me such a punch that I never even look at it now.” 

It was Fenya who supplied the answer to the mystery. 

“Pctka took your cap. He came early when you were still asleep,” 
she said. 

Sanka ran to the Devyatkins’. As he rounded the corner, he noticed 
Petka coming from the well, carrying buckets of water on a yoke. 
Ife had a suiky look on his face. 

The buckets were swinging from one side to the other reficcting 
the dancing sunlight, water was splashing out into the hot white dust, 
leaving dark stains in it. 

Petka pretended to be so completely absorbed in his buckets as 
not to notice Sanka. 

“Don't you recognize your neighbours?” said Sanka, grabbing 
the yoke. 

“A-ah Konshak!” cried Petka with feigned surprise, putting down 
the buckets. “Just look what they're making me do now. Fetch water. 
Water the kitchen-garden. Do this. Do that. Rotten business! Hardly 
the thing for a chap like me, ch? What a bore it ail is.... And, you 
know, I'd just got my fishing-rod ready and dug up worms.” 

Having got on to his favourite subject—fishing—Petka could not 
stop. It was just the time for chub to bite. The Black Pool was the 
place to go to, towards evening. Timka Kolechkin was going too. It 
would be better not to take him though—he would frighten all the 
fishes away. 

“Never mind the chub,” Sanka interrupted. “Where's my cap? Who 
said you could take it without asking?” 

“But you said I could wear it yourself! The day before yesterday. 
Don't you remember?” 

“And where is it now? Show me it.” 

“Keep your hair on, old chap. Your cap’s safe and sound in our 
house,” Petka said, growing flustered. “I'll get it in a jiffy.” And 
forgetting all about his buckets, he nan into the house. 

That fine cloth officer's forage cap, a gift from a wounded lieuten- 
ant in hospital to whom Sanka used to take presents from the 
collective-farm women, wae the boy’s pride. Almost new, with a 
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little enamelied red star, it was just his fit and he used to wear it 
exactiy as laid down in army regulations—tilted forward over the 
right ‘emple, about two finger-breadths above the eyebrow. 

The other boys envied Sanka and oiten asked him to let them 
wear it. Sanka never refused. 

Petka had repeatedly offered Sanka his nice new check cap, or 
his penknife and splendid plastic comb, in exchange for the forage 
cap. Sanka, however, was not tempted by such riches; all that Petka 
got was permission to wear the forage cap for a day or two. 

Five minutes eiapsed and Petka did not turn up. Sanka peeped 
in through the cottage window. There was nobody there. 

“He’s most likely run out the back-way. Where's he gone to?” 
Sanka wondered, scanning the street. 

By the well, behind a high stack of barked tree trunks that looked 
like enormous wax candies, he heard children’s voices. 

He dashed round the trunks and saw Petka and Timka Kolech- 
kin playing knuckle-bones. 

Petka had just tossed a heavy lead-weighted knuckle-bone at 
the stake, and the knuckle-bones on it had flown in the air like 
a flight of scared sparrows and_ scattered on the ground. He 
was gathering them and putting them into his cap, which was 
already brimful of bones. Timka was enviously eying Petka’s 
winnings. 

“So that’s it!” Sanka said, announcing his presence with a 
whistle. “Playing with Timka now!” 

“He keeps on pestering me, you know, I couldn't get rid of him. 
Wanted me to have a game. Well, I’m showing him what I can do. 
Let him learn from Devyatkin while he can.” Petka bent down to 
get the bones. 

But Sanka forestalled him, snatched up the cap, shook the bones 
out at Timka’s feet and confronted Devyatkin. 

Petka prudently retreated a little. Sanka, his hands behind his 
back, strode after him. Petka hastened his step. Sanka did the same. 
Suddenly Petka made a dash for home. But he was no expert at 


_ Sprinting and in a few leaps Sanka had cut him off iand forced him to 
run on down the street. 
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There is no telling how the pursuit would have ended, had not 
Petka caught sight of Sanka’s mother. 

“Good afternoon, Auntie Katya!” he shouted, running towards her. 

“Gocd aiternoon, if you mean it. What's the hurry, is there a 
fire somewhere?” 

“We're running a cross-country ... for a bet. Sanka always puts 
such airs on, as though no one could beat him. Weil, you can see 
for yourself who's first.” Purple in the face, Petka stopped to get 
his breath. 

The :necting with Katerina was lucky. Sanka would nol, of course, 
lay a linger on him in her presence. 

“What's the matter, Sanka, letting Petka come first?’ Katerina 
asked. 

“I'll give him first,” Sanka muttered between clenched teeth. 

“You see, il’s always like that, Auntie Katya. When he loses, he 
gels in a temper.” For safety’s sake Petka kept as near as he could 
to Katerina and as far as he could from Sanka. He was delighted. 
Everybody knew that Konshak was a hot-tempered chap but quick to 
cool off; by evening he would have forgotten it all. 

Timka oame up to Sanka. 

“What's up between you and Devyatkin?” he asked. 

“He took my cap, he's not given it back yet.” 

“But he dropped it on Vekshin's plot!” 

“Eh? How do you know?” Sanka stopped. 

“We went there together,” Timka in his simplicity admitted with 
a blush. “To pick strawberries. But they are still green and sour, 
they se! your teeth on edge. And besides, we nearly bumped into 
Grandad Vekshin.” 

“Oh Timka, you innocent little lamb!” was all Sanka could say. 

Bul that was not the end of the fonage-cap affair. 

In the evening, after a hasty snack, Katerina went to a meeting 
of the farm management at which the haymaking was to be dis- 
cussed. She instructed the children to have supper and a cup of tea by 
themselves. 

Fenya put the samovar on and the young Konshakovs sat down 
to table. 
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Before Sanka had had time to drink his first cup, Masha Rakitina 
came in. 

“Good evening,” she said, “and a good appetite.” 

“You're welcome,” Fenya answered like a grown-up. “Sit dowr 
and nave tea with us.” 

“Thanks, I’ve just had mine.” 

But Fenya, like a hospitabie hostess, brought a stool up to the 
table, fiicked a duster over it and poured out a cup of tea. 

Masha declined again out of po:iteness and then sat down at the 
corner of the table. 

Sanka, taking no notice of her, sipped his tea noisily and squinte 
over his cup at the newspaper. 

Hoiding her saucer on the tips of her outspread fingers, Masha 
blew her scalding tea. 

“We are going to mow the hay soon” she informed Fenya in a 
boastful tone. ‘All of us, boys and girls. We'll have to get up quite 
early now, at the first crow of the cock. Tatyana Rodionovna herself 
invited us. ‘You must come,’ she said; ‘we insist, we can’t manage the 
hay without you.’”’ 

“What did I tell you!” Sanka burst out, unable to restrain him- 
self, although he had made up his mind not to speak to Masha. “This 
is no time for playing at trifles. There are more important things to 
do on the farm. But as for insisting—you imagined that.” 

Masha went on with her story, not even favouring Sanka with 
@ glance. 

“The haymaking is a big job for us,” Tatyana Rodionovna said. 
“You are our chief assistants, we rely on you.” 

“Can I help too?” Fenya asked. 

“I should think so, you're in the fourth class. We'll make you 
turn the hay.” 

“Who's we?” Sanka inquired. 

“Our brigade, the Vekshin brigade.” 

“I should like to know,” Sanka said with a sneer, “what you're 
going to do at the haymaking.” 

“Everybody knows that—dry the hay and mow...” 
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‘“Mcwel Since when have there been any mowers among you? 
Or do they spring up like mushrooms after a shower? Got many 
of them?” 

“Not so many perhaps, but all the boys will mow.” 

“Fedya Cherkashin too?” 

“Of course!” 

By rights Sanka should have whistled with surprise then, but the 
news was 60 unexpected that he swallowed his tea the wrong way 
and got a fit of coughing. Fenya, terrified, rushed to him and drummed 
on his back. 

Fedya Cherkashin—mowing! Cleaning away ashes, digging skimpy 
little vegetable beds, there wasn’t much in that. That didn't need 
much brains. But mowing! The whole collective farm knew that 
only a handful of the Stozhari boys had any skill at mowing. Sanka 
counted them up: himself, Styopa So-by-So, Petka Devyatkin—perhaps, 
and three or four more. 

At last he got over his coughing. 

“What's this? A game or something? Nikitka was choking at 
dinner, and now you,” Fenya said reproachfully. But, suddenly re- 
membering she had not fed the calf, she ran out. 

“Oh well, with mowers like Fedya Cherkashin, Stozhari has 
nolhing to be afraid of. We'll come out first in the whole district,” 
Sanka remarked. He could not help a caustic smile, but he tried to 
speak seriously and courteously. 

“Don't you be so cheeky!" Masha flared up. “You and Devyatkin 
have great opinions of yourselves. You've got yourself tied to him 
with a rope and I don't know where he’s dnagging you to." 

“Who's dragging me?” Sanka rose from the table, pushing his 
chair back noisily. “What d’'you mean by talking to me like a kid?” 

“Why shouldn't 1? What is that they're aalling you now? A straw- 
berry beetle!” 

“A what?” 

“Haven't you ever heard of them?” The girl thrust her hand under 
her jacket, pulled out Sanka’s cap and threw it on the table. “You 
shameless thing!” 
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She leaped headlong out of the door and a minute later her wrath- 
ful little face was thrust in at the open window. 

“Next time you go stealing strawberries leave your cap at heme, 
in case you lose it again” 

“Masha! Masha!” Sanka rushed to the window, bul she was 
already gone. 

He stood for a long time twiddling his cap in his hands. Then he 
made up his mind and went to Devyatkin’s. 

Devyatkin was sitting in the porch rasping a tune on an accord- 
ion. Secing Sanka he hastily rose. “You know, I've searched high and 
low for your cap. It is as though the earth had swallowed it up. I'll 
look again tomorrow.” 

Bui to Petka’s great surprise, Sanka took his cap out of his pocket, 
gave him a smarting smack on the nose with it and then started 
dragging him away. 

“Let's go to the logs. I want lo talk to you.” 

Feeling that the talk boded nothing good for him, Devyatkin decided 
to try cunning. 

“Let me take my accordion off, anyhow.” 


Sanka let his arm go. Devyatkin rushed through the gate and 
bolted it after him. 


CHAPTER 20 
MOW, MOWER! 


Nex! morning Sanka was awakened by the loud clear ring of steel 
hammers—scythes were being sharpened in Stozhari. The hammers 
echoed throughout the village as though announcing to the people that 
the best month of the summer, the time of the most joyful work of 
haymaking, had come. 

Sanka took his father’s scythe, wrapped up in a cloth, out of its 
plywood box. 

It was fine and light and the boy remembered how his father, 
mowing with it in the meadow, used to outstrip all the others. 


“It's not a scythe, it’s a bird!” people used to say. “It just Mies 
along.” 
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Sanka unwrapped the scythe, wiped it with wet grass and, recov- 
ering from the dimness of time, the blade flashed in the sun like a 
Si.ver sabre. 

The boy fixed it on its shaft, a long wooden stick with a grip in 
the middle. Then he cut himself an elongated whetstone. 

Then came the most difficult job of all: to hammer out the scythe 
on an anvil so that the biade became fine and sharp like a razor. 
He had to strike the edge of the blade carefully and evenly with 
the hammer. 

But Sanka was out of practice and the hammer kept rebounding 
in his hand, making the blade uneven and jagged. 

Besides that, Sanka twice hit his finger instead of the scythe and 
for a long lime he danced round, writhing with pain and blowing on 
his injured finger. 

“Ah, you mower, you meadow-shaver!" Katerina shook her head. 
“Aren't you rather young to start that job. You had better fix the 
nake and ted the hay.” 

“T'nt just the age,” Sanka replied, and when the pain relaxed he 
started hammering out the scythe again. 

The long-awaited morn dawned at last. 

Well before sunrise, somebody gonged on the iron girder near the 
iarm office. 

But children sleep like tops at dawn, and Katerina decided not to 
oall Sanka 60 early—it would do no harm if he went to the haymak- 
ing a litt!e hater. 

No doubt Sanka would have overslept the solemn hour of the 
departure for the meadow, had it not been for a crash and din over- 
head. He jumped up as if something had pricked him, sprung out of 
bed and spun round like a top. An empty pail was rolling with a 
clatter on the floor. His “alarm-clock” had worked to perfection. Sanka 
had “wound it up” the night before by placing an empty pail on a 
barrel in the passage where he slept, and tying to the handle of it a 
thin string, the other end of which he had passed out into the yard 
and fastened to the door of the cow-shed. Going to milk the cow in 
the morning, his mother opened the door, the string was pulled taut, 
and the pail tumbled with a clatter on the floor. 
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Dressing and puiling on his boots, Sanka ran out into the street. 
The lilac dawn, veined with pink, was still only half aglow over 
the fir-grove. White steam rose from the river as though boil- 
ing water had been poured into it. On the edge of the village, shep- 
herds’ horns, the cracking of whips, and the lowing of cattle could be 
heard. 

Sanka was glad he had got up so carly. Just imagine it! What 
greater shame couid there be than to turn up at the meadow when 
work was already in full swing! 

Shouldering his scythe, Sanka set out for the coliective-farm oifice. 

From every cottage collective-larm women, old men and childsen 
were wending their way there. Grandad Vekshin aame with his 
brigade too. 

“You should take it easy, Zakhar Mitrich,” the chairwoman said 
to him. 6 

“I can’t, Rodionovna. It makes my hands itch. I must do just cone 
strip.” 

They «all went to the meadow, which was beyond the wood, in a 
loop of the river, about two miles from Stozhari. 

It was cool and quiet there; the grass, drooping under the weight 
of the abundant dew, looked a smoky grey. 

“Weil, good people of Stozhari, I wish you a plentiful hay harvest!” 
Grandad Vekshin spat in his hands and gave the first swinging stroke 
with his scythe. “Mow, mow, while dew does glow!” 

He was followed by the best women mowers. 

But the old man soon got tired; he stepped aside and took over the 
job of sharpening the women's ecythes when they got b'unted. 

Tatyana Rodionovna placed the children apart from the grown- 
ups, aiong the riverside where the gnass was soft and juicy. 

Fedya was on the very edge of the fieid; behind him were Styopa 
So-by-So and Alyosha Syomushkin. 

“They won't go far ahead,” Sanka thought, taking his place be- 
hind Syomushkin. 

Devyatkin came up. He had his strong waterproof shoes on: at 
his side hung a shining tin aase out of which his whetstone peeped 
like a dagger out of its scabbard. 
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Noticing Sanka, he cast a cautious sidelong glance at him and 
decided it would perhaps be better to keep his distance. But, just on 
the off-chance, he tried to start a conversation. 

“I've a capital whetstone, Konshak. It sharpens a scythe by itself. 
Want to try it?” 

Bui Sanka pretended not to notice him. 

He lowered his scythe to the grass, swung out his right arm, and 
the scythe described its first half-circle. 

Devyatkin chuckled as he took up his place behind Sanka. “He'll 
vel over it in a day or two.” 

Sanka was going ahead. Swishing lightly like a shuttle, thrusting 
io left and to right with a juicy crunching, the scythe sliced through 
the pay meadow-grass and laid it in a thick tufted ridge. 

“It’s a song, not work,” Sanka's father used to say, and Sanka 
had admired the casy skill with which his father swung the scythe. 

Now the boy endeavoured to copy his father in every detail. He 
held his scythe firmly, pressing it flat to the ground and taking just 
enough grass at each stroke, so that not a single stalk remained uncut. 

And what a lot there was to see in the thick grass! 

Now the scythe would cut through a small ant-hill and the white 
rice-like eggs would soatter over the mowed grass. Then a grey 
meadow partridge would flutter from under the blade with a pitiful 
cheep and scultle away across the meadow. The red wild stnawberries 
glistened like little drops of blood among the green stalks. 

But it was hardly fitting for a real mower to give chase to part- 
ridges or stoop to pick stnawberries. So Sanka mowed on without 
slopping. Warmth was flowing through his veins, his back and 
shoulders were tingling, the song of the scythe was getting merrier 
and louder. 

But whose were those legs in front? 

“Look out! I'll be nipping your heels!" shouted Sanka mischiev- 
ously. 

Alyosha Syomushkin shot a glance back, shook the drops of sweat 
from his nose and went on swinging his scythe still faster to get 
away from Sanka pressing on behind. 

‘Who are we going to tether to the tufts?” Sanka grinned, looking 
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al the stalks still standing where Alyosha had mowed. “That's sot 
mowing. It's stroking the grass, just cutting off the tops.” 

Alyosha could find no retort, he starled mowing more slowly and 
neatly. But Sanka’s scythe swished closer and closer. 

“You don’t know the rules,” Sanka reminded him. “If you can’t 
keep up, step aside. Don’t keep others back.” 

With a wry grin, Syomushkin surrendered his place to Sanka and 
stepped back behind the other mowers. 

With a glance at Styopa and Fedya mowing in front of him, 
Sanka took off his tunic and tossed it at the feet of the girls tedding 
the mowed gnass. 

Well, here goes! Let Masha see her darling Fedya begging for 
mercy today. This isn’t like playing on the common or poking about 
on vegetable beds. 

“Look! He’s taking his tunic off,” Zina Kolesova nudged Masha. 
“Now we'll see something.” 

Devyatkin spat in his hands with a grunt of satisfaction. 

“That's the stuff, Konshak!” he shouted. “We'll run them off their 
legs. Hey, you Vekshin boys, watch your heels.” 

Fedya and Styopa looked back and took off their tunics too. 
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The young mowers got to the end of the field, mowed another 
length, and yet another, but the order was stiil the same: Fedya and 
Siyopa in front, Sanka and Petka behind them. 

Suddenly Styopa’s scythe grated on a stone hidden in the grass. 
The blade was blunted and no matter how much Styopa scraped with 
his whetstone, the scythe would do nothing but lay the gnass flat. 

Meanwhiie Sanka and Petka came up behind. Styopa went and 
took h.s place at the tail. 

The enormous orange-coloured sun leisurely emerged from behind 
the wood, as if making up his mind that it was time at last for him 
to start his day’s work too. And the meadow, which till then had 
been a smoky grey, flashed with millions of lights, as though sown 
with gems, and glowed with such bright and pure colours that the 
young mowers were iost in admiration. But not for long. In a minute 
they were again swinging their scythes. 

Now there was only Fedya Cherkashin in front of Sanka and 
Devyalkin. He was mowing with a steady swing, his feet set solidly 
on the ground, his right shoulder forward. 

“Plt catch him up all the same,” Sanka thought fiercely. 

But Devyatkin was getting exhausted. 

“We won't oatch him up, Konshak,” he moaned. “Don't mow so 
wide.” 

Sanka looked round, wiped the sweat from his face, but made his 
strip no narrower. 

Then Petka noticed that Fedya seldom sharpened his scythe, but 
was taking it more and more frequently to Gnandad Vekshin. 

“That’s not fair!” he shouted. “We sharpen our own scythes, but 
you have a nurse to help you. And when Grandad Vekshin sharpens 
it, any scythe cuts like a razor.” 

Fedya did not answer, but after that he always sharpened his 
scythe himself. 

“Now the sparks will fly,” Devyatkin thought. He started looking 
more often at the sun, estimating how long it would be before the 
break for lunch. Then he would spend a long time examining the 
biade of his scythe, running his finger over it and shaking his head 
as much as to say: “I could do better, but my scythe has got blunt.” 
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All of a sudder he cut open a wasp’s nest conceaied in the grass 

“Wasps! Wasps!” he yelled, and covering his neck with his hands 
he bolted for the river. 

Knowing that wasps were no joke, most of the young mowers 
followed him. But Sanka and Fedya went on mowing. They 
just looked at each other to see who would be the first to leave 
the job. 

The wasps buzzed furiously round their heads. 

Fedya sudden‘y bent down and strewed moist grass on his head. 
“That's a good dodge,” thought Sanka, and could not help copying 
him. 

The boys laid on stronger than ever. Their vests grew dark wilh 
sweat; but neither would give in. 

The infuriated wasps soon calmed down; the children came out 
from their hiding-places in the bushes back to the mowing and watched 
the contest in great suspense. 

Masha did not take her eyes off the mowers. She could not even 
say which of them mowed better. Sometimes the girl thought that 
Fedya was at the end of his strength, and wished Sanka’s scythe 
would soon get b:unt; but when Sanka started to lag behind, Masna 
felt rather sorry for him. 

“Step on it, Konshak! Put a spurt on!” Devyatkin egged Sanka 
on. “Clutch in top speed!” 

“What are you yeiling for? Don’t disturb them!’ Masha said 
sharply. 

Graridad Vekshin and Katerina came up from behind. 

“That's it, you mowers, that’s it, you meadow-shavers!”” The old 
man smoothed his beard with an air of satisfaction. “Don’t hurry, cut 
more regularly. Don’t strain yourself, Fedya boy. Lay on the heel, 
the heel. And you, Sanka, don’t be so greedy, don’t take in so much 
and cut more neatly.... See, what our youngsters are growing into. 
Katerina Vasilievna,” he said, turning to Katerina. Our fighting re- 
serves, reinforcements for us co.lective farmers.” 

“They are good workers, there’s no denying it,” ‘Katerina sighed. 
“Mine has started feeting himse:f quite grown up, he’s left school. 
I don’t know what to do with him.” 
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“It’s a puzzle you've got there,” said Grandad sympathetically. 
“But you be etricter with him, like a father.” 

“Yes, I'll have to,” Katerina agreed, observing Fedya attentively. 

His vest had been patched by an unskilled hand, his top boots 
were worn low. 

“You must have a hard life of it, you and your grandson, Zakhar 
Mitrich. Like in the woods, with the partisans.” 

“What's hard about it?” the old man retorted with a gesture of 
vexalion. “We live as we like.” 

“If Fedya would come and live with me ... he needs a woman's 
care.” 

“You've got as many as you can cope with. And he and San- 
ka wouldn't get on together. They're a pair of fighting cocks... 
there'd be no end of bickering... ’’ And Grandad hastily changed the 
subject. 

Presently a break was called for lunch. 

Sanka dried his scythe with grass, put it over his shoulder and, 
meeting Fedya’s glance, shot at him: “Feed yourself well and see 
that your scythe is sharp. We'll have another bout!” 

“That we willl” Fedya agreed. 


CHAPTER 21 
CARTING THE HAY 


After lunch, however, there was no more mowing for the boys. 
They were sent to dry the hay and rake it together into stacks. But 
the most interesting of all was to be the next day's work—carting 
the hay in from the meadows to Stozhari where it was to be stacked 
in huge ricks near the stables. 

As econ as he heard that, Sanka ran to see Tatyana Rodionovna. 

“Do you need somebody to take charge of the cart-drivers?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, we do.” 

“Give me the job then. I work in the stables with Auntie Vasilisa. 
The horses do anything I tell them. I can manage it.” 
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“All right, young Konshakov, do your best,” Tatyana Rodionovna 
agreed, taking in the strong, well-built figure of the boy. 

Next day, Sanka and his friends went to the stables. Fedya, 
Alyosha and Styopa were already there. 

Sanka frowned: carting hay in from the meadows was no joking 
maiter; he had chosen the most reliable and capabie boys for the job. 

“I’ve got enough hands,” he said bluntly to Fedya. 

“But Tatyana Rodionovna sent us. ‘Go and join Konshakov,’ she 
said.” 

“Well, to me she said: ‘You'll be held responsible for the carts, 
pick out what assistants you want!’ ”’ 

‘So you picked them all from your own end of the village,” 
Alyosha «argued. “Are we any worse than them?” 

“And what'll you do if a horse breaks lose in the field?” inquired 
Devyatkin. 

“Harness it again, of course.’ Alyosha shrugged his shoulders. 
“That's not hard.” 

“What if a wheel comes off?” 

“We'll lift the cart up by the splinter-bar and put it on again.” 

‘“‘Huh—by the splinter-bar! Will you be able to?” sneered Pctka. 

Alyosha patted stocky Styopa So-by-So on the back. 

“It’s all right. We'll manage,” said Styopa, smiling. 

“And how wiil you get down to the bridge? You know how sleep 
it is.” Devyatkin insisted. 

“Don’t you put your airs on, Devyatkin,” said Fedya calmly. 
“We are going, that’s all about it.” 

The stable attendant, Sedelnikova, cut short the argument by 
saying that there was enough work for all. 

They started settling which horse each should drive. 

Fedya glanced admiringly at Muromets. 

“Nothing doing,” Sanka forestalled him. “Each of us has his own 
horse.” 

“You take Liska,” Petka advised, putting on a serious air. “She's 
hot stuff. And not atlotted to anyone either.” 

Fedya did not want to argue. “All right then, let it be Liska.”’ 

The boys started harnessing the horses. 
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Sanka watched Fedya out of the corner of his eye. Fedya was 
hoiding the collar before Liska, who had reared her head high and 
did not seem to grasp what was required of her. 

“Now he’s got a job on,” Devyatkin said, laughing behind his 
hand. 

“Hey chum, don’t hold us up. We're just going,” shouted Sanka 
intentionally loud, noticing with satisfaction that all the boys were 
looking «at Fedya. 

“Come on, let me help you,” Devyatkin suggested condescendiagly, 
and going up to Liska he pulled at her bridle. 

But the horse’s neck seemed to be hewed in stone. Petka threatened 
her with his fist and reached for the reins. The horse shied aside. 

Then Fedya took out of his pocket a piece of bread. He held the 
bread to Liska’s damp pink nostrils, then placed it on the ground. 

The smell of the bread broke Liska’s haughtiness. She bent her 
head, reached out for the bread, and thrust her head into the collar 
herseif. 

Soon the column of carts set out for the meadow. 

The first lot of carts was loaded with hay. Sanka placed Muromets 
at the head of the column, cast a glance over the carts and the boys 
standing to attention by the horses, waved his hand, and at the top 
of his voice gave the order: 

“By your carts! Forward, march!” 

Without any hurry Muromets moved forward with his heavy load. 
The other carts started, creaking and rocking in rhythm after him. 

When they had left the muddy woodland road behind, Sanka al- 
lowed the boys to climb on to the carts. But he himself strode on beside 
Muromets, with his hands behind his back as his father used to do, 
and kept an attentive eye on the road, noticing every rut and ditch, 
every dip and rise. 

The horses breathed noisily, the bridles jingled, the wheels creaked 
and gave off a heady smell of tar. The climbing sun shone brighter 
and brighter. 

They came to a steep descent in the road. Sanka whistled and 
the carts stopped. He cautious‘y led Muromets downhill, then the 
second horse, the third and the fourth. Liska’s turn came. 
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“It’s all right, I'll try myself,” Fedya said, and he took the horse 
by the bridle. 

Any moment, it seemed, Liska would yield to the pressure of the 
cart behind her, knock the boy aside and plunge into gailop. 

But the small clenched fist kept a firm grip on the bridle. Fedya’s 
voice had the authority of the master in it, and the horse, its head 
almost out of its coliar, submissiveiy squatled on ils hind iegs and 
Slid rather than walked down the incline. 

At last the descent was over. Fedya relaxed his benumbed hand, 
drew a deep breath, and patted Liska on the neck. 

Sanka sighed with relief. Then, remembering himse.f, he observed 
patronizingly: 

“You led her down all right. A lot of shouting though. Don’t get 
so excited next time.” 

Fedya got up on the oart. He felt a little dizzy. The cart rocked 
like a cradle. The sweet smel! of the hay, the creaking of the whee's, 
the snorting of the horses, the colourful festive fields around, the 
warm wind in his face—everything was so fine that it reminded him 
of the time when he had lived with his mother on a state farm. 

Shading his eyes from the sun, Fedya looked at the road. If you 
crossed all those fields and then went through the woods, where the 
air in summer was so laden with the scent of pine bark and ferns, 
as far as the station, and then tnaveiled two stops down the line, 
you would arrive towards evening at Visokoye State Farm. There 
you had to go uphill to the workers’ houses, count up to the third 
house from the end, a small white one that looked as though washed 
for a holiday, and knock at the little window—that was what Fedya 
always did when he arrived home Jate. 

“Is that you, you forest mushroomer?” his mother would ask 
fretfully. “I was just going to start a search. Sit down and have your 
supper quickly.” 

“T wasn’t lost at all, Mum,” Fedya would assure her. ‘I came 
across such a rich spot. Look how many mushrooms I've brought.” 
And, tucking into his noodle soup, he would tell his mother all about 
the mossy clearings and the dense fir-groves where the mushrooms 
grew thick. 
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Fedya sighed and buried his face in the hay. It was better not to 
look al the road. 

“Hey, on the carts there! ‘Keep your eyes open!” he heard Sanka’s 
voice shouting. 

Fedya opened his eyes. The carts were coming to a place where 
the ground sloped steeply away from the road. Petka Devyatkin was 
in front of him. His cart gave a sudden lurch sideways. 

“Devyatkin, more to the left!" yelled Fedya. ‘‘Dozing are you? 
To the left, I tell yout” 

Petka did not stir. 

Without a second thought, Fedya jumped down and rushed to 
Devyatkin’s cart. Sanka came dashing up from the other side. 
Almost at the same time they put their shoulders under the overturn- 
ing cart. 

The smothering, scorching load fell on the boys, shutting out 
daylight, and taking their breath away. Hundreds of prickly stalks 
jabbed their faces like needles. 

‘“Lawks! They've got crushed!” Timka shouted from the last oart, 
starting to run towards the meadow. 

After a struggle the horse got past the steep side slope, the right- 
side wheels of the cart, which had been lifted off the ground, dropped 
into the rut again, the cart righted itself and heaved off the boys. 

Red in the face with exertion, Sanka rubbed his shoulders and 
chest, craned his head back, and suddenty noticed Devyatkin on the 
cart grinning. 

“Yout Gaping and dozing there!” With a furious shout, Sanka 
jumped up, caught hold of Devyatkin’s feet and hauled him off the 
cart. 

“You're off your rocker, Konshak!" Devyatkin muttered, shaking 
off the dust and stepping back. “Can't a chap have a nap sometimes!” 

“Clear off. I don’t need oarters like you! Fedya, you'll look after 
two oarts.” 

“Rightol” Fedya saluted and looked at Sanka. 

Pricked by the grass stalks and covered with tiny drops of blood, 
the boy’s face looked as if it had been splashed with curnant juice. 

“You need a wash,” Fedya said. 
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“So do you.” 

They went down the little ravine to the spring, splashed water 
on their faces and wiped themselves with their shirts. 

Sanka kept glancing at Fedya and saying to himself: “The kid’s 
not sv bad. You can work with him anyhow.” 

Then he started cursing the side-slope on the road. 

“It cught to be made up ievel,” Fedya suggested. 

“That’s an idea,” Sanka agreed. “We'll bring spades when we 
coine back.” 

The carts resumed the journey. Just as they were reaching 
the village Timka and the terrified Masha and Katerina overtook 
them. 

Masha cast a suspicious glance at Sanka, and Katerina started 
questioning the boys about what had happened. 

“It was nothing,” Sanka shrugged his shoulders and winkea at 
Fedya. 

“Timka's been seeing things,” Fedya corroborated. “It was the 
heat, I suppose. The blood went to his head.” 

In the evening, the boys unharnessed the horses and drove them 
out in the fields for the night. 

Whether it was because Muromets wanted to be near Liska, 
or for some other reason, Sanka was by Fedya’s side most of the 
time. 

“You put your shoulder under just in lime,” said Sanka, looking 
away. “I cou:id never have held up the aart alone.” 

“Neither could I,” Fedyva admitted. 

“Where did you learn to mow and look after horses?” 

“On a state farm. My mother always used to take me to the 
fields.” 

“My father taught me....” 

Both were silent. Suddenly Sanka said: “If you like, you can cart 
the hay with Muromets tomorrow. I'll take Liska.” 

“But Muromets is your horse,” Fedya said with a smile. 

“It doesn't matter. We'll change for a while.” 
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CHAPTER 22 
A RAINY DAY 


The Stozhari folk managed to finish the haymaking just in time 
before a long spell of warm sain set in, The collective-farm women 
were able to have a short rest. The children, above all, were glad 
of the rain; at last they could go to the woods for mushrooms, and 
to the marsh for bi:berries, at last they could go fishing and find 
out what the nut harvest would be like that year. 

In the morning Sanka got up at the same time as his mother and 
dressed quickly. 

“Where are you off so early?” said his mother. ‘‘Have another hour 
or so of sleep. You don’t need to go to the meadow today.” 

“You know where I'm going—to the stables.’ Sanka pulled his 
belt tight and set his cap ata rakish angle on his temple. But 
suddenly, conscious of his mother’s gaze fixed on him, he turned 
round. 

“What are you looking at me like that? Anything wrong?” 

“Tiere’s no need to go to the stabies for a while; they’ Il manage.” 
6aid Katerina. “Your teacher's expecting you today.” 

“Which teacher?” Sanka inquired, puzzled. 

“Nadezhda Petrovna. She said she would look after you and 
coach you for the exams.” 

Thus taken unawares, Sanka was at a loss what to answer. 

“I’m not going there to play, you know. I get paid for looking 
alter the horses.” 

“We'll get along without your wages,” Katerina sighed. ‘You're 
playing clever aren’t you, up to all sorts of tricks while your father’s 
away. Just you tell me straight out: don’t you like school? Is the 
nut too hard for you to cnack? Would you nather take it casy, iike 
Petka Devyatkin?” 

Sanka flushed, threw back his head and was about to say some- 
thing, but the words stuck in his throat. He went to the wall and took 
down the bridle hanging on it. 

“What are you doing!” Katerina called angrily. ‘I might as well 
speak !o the wind as to you.” 
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She ran up to her son, snatched the bridle out of his hand and threw 
it in a corner. 

“You've nothing to do in the slab'es. Have breakiast and go to 
your teacher's. So long as you live with me | will not allow you to 
give up school. Get that into your head!” 

“Don't shout at me,” Sanka muttered and, pushing the door wide 
open with his shoulder, he went out. 

He arrived at the stabies grimmer than a storm cloud. For no 
reason at ali he shouted at the submissive Muromets and threatened 
Liska, who near.y bit him on the shouider in return. 

“What's come over you, lad?” Sedelnikova sco:ded. “Been eating 
soap? Here, go and cool off.” And she sent him to the saddler’s for 
a horse-coilar. 

Returning in an hour, Sanka noticed Tatyana Rodionovna by the 
stables. She was silting near the horse-trough taiking to Sedeinikova 
about something. 

“Come over here, wi.l you Konshakov,” she ordered in a sour 
voice. “Sit down. Now then, out with it.” 

The boy approached the trough uncertainly. “Out with what?” 

“What have you driven your mother to? Hot tongs wouldn't 
wrench a compiaint out of her, and now she comes to me in tears, 
trembling all over. You say you care for your mother, but you don’t 
show it much.” 

Sanka came nearer. ‘Tatyana Rodionovna...” 

“I know what you're going to say, quite well. You want to live 
your own life. Isn't it rather early? Are you serious about giving 
up school?” 

“Let the others go to school. I’m going to be a collective farmer,” 
he burst out. 

“A collective farmer!” came the surprised reply. “What's your 
idea of that? You can harness horses, follow the harrow or the plough, 
swing a ecythe in the meadow, so you think you're a full-blown 
collective farmer. But the peasant of old cou'd do that too. Do you 
know anything about the soil? You think, once you've ploughed your 
strip and sown, the seed will grow itself. But how should the soil 
be ploughed? Deep or shallow? How should the earth be turned up? 
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What seeds should be sown? No, Sanka, the collective farmer of 
today is supposed to know a lot more. You're only a young fledgling.” 

“My Dad didn’t finish a seven-year school either,” Sanka observed 
quietly. ‘“‘He had less schooling than me. Yet what a collective farm- 
er he was. Found out everything himself.” 

Tatyana ‘Rodionovna turned away. “I know what he was_ like. 
But you don’t seem to know at all. Was it Yegor Platonovich’s fault 
that he attended school only three winters? When he was over thirly 
he woud still go to Andrei Ivanich to make up for what he had 
missed. So there you are,” the chairwoman rose. “You'll have to 
leave the stabies jor the present. Do what your mother says—go to 
the schoolteacher for lessons. I'll find you another assistant, 
Vasilisa.” 

Sanka looked at Sedelnikova. She made a gesture with her hands: 
orders were orders. 

The boy walked despondently away from the stabies. 

The tiresome drizzle set in again. The wet trees looked downcast 
with their drooping leaves; the earth was soft and soggy. 

“So she went complaining to the chairwoman,” Sanka thought, 
mortified. “She thinks everything's all right at home. If only she 
knew...” 

He stopped, hesitating, near the house. He did not want to go in. 
If he met his mother, there would be more unpleasant words. 

Petka's mother stuck her head out of the next-door window. ‘What 
are you doing in the nain like a bush in a field?” 6he asked. “Come 
in and get dry.” 

Sanka went in and sat down by the door. : 

“Cleared you out, young stable-boy, have they?” Petka whis- 
pered. “So that's how they can’t do without you.” 

“They all keep you on a lead, don’t give you a chance,” Yevdokia 
observed. “You just stick to me, I'll find you a job.” 

“Auntie Yevdokia,” Sanka inquired after a pause, “that cobbler 
business ... does it take long to learn it?” 

“Long? Why should it? In three months you'll be up to the job.” 
She cast a glance at the boys. “What are you two pouting about? 
Why don’t you go and look for mushrooms? It’s just the time.” 
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“Yes, Konshak, let's go!’ Petka’s spirits rose. “Styopa has taken 
the who‘e Vekshin brigade to Subotinskaya grove. Heil be showing 
them our p.aces again.” 

Sanka agreed—they could stay in the woods til evening. 

An hour later they reached the grove. 

The very first tree Sanka brushed his shoulder against showered 
him heavity with large raindrops. He jumped aside, but the wet 
branch of a buckthorn daubed his face. 

The wind blew in the tree tops and Sanka got another shower. 

But he soon got used to it. 

Il was quiet and cool in the woods. Here and there red spurge- 
laurel berries giistened; large biue whortle-berries and gleaming 
clusters of red bilberries were often to be found. And in the glades 
bloomed dripping mauve immortelles. 

Rotting stumps smelt of turpentine, and the white-speckled caps 
of ‘‘fly-kiliers” showed up from afar. 

Sanka walked along, brisk and light-footed, casting sharp glances 
into the coppices and trying not to miss a single clearing. 

But at every step one of the Vekshin brigade cut across his path, 
and the wood echoed with their calls. 

Sanka went farther away to the side. But he was not favoured 
with mushrooms that day. 

Half an hour had already gone and ail he had at the bottom of 
his basket were a few young birch mushrooms, a dozen or so rus- 
sula already spoilt by snails, slimy, soapy-looking butter mush- 
rooms. At last, in a dense birch-grove, Sanka spied a few larger 
mushrooms. 

“Ceps!” he guessed from afar and his heart, as would that of 
any keen mushroom gatherer, gave a leap. 

But the ceps turned out to be rotten and worm-caten all through. 
Sanka kicked them in anger. He walked round for a while and then 
came out into a glade. 

The other mushroom gatherers had assembled there too. Only 
Fedya was missing. 

The children looked at one another’s baskets and their spirits 
fell. They would have to go home along the back of the village, not 
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along the street, so that the people would not see how few mush- 
rooms they had got. 

Syomushkin proposed to go to the marsh to gather bilberries be- 
fore it was too late. 

“Lock! Look!" Masha suddenly exclaimed, pointing into the wood. 

They all turned and saw Fedya through the bushes. He was going 
along s:ow:y, with small steps, oiten stopping and looking about 
him, retracing his steps and going round every bush, first one way, 
then the other. 

The children ran to him and gasped with astonishment. His 
basket was half full of mushrooms. On the top there were even three 
ceps, with thick, snow-white slems. 

Fedya tooked into the other chi:dren’s baskets and shook his head. 

“Not up too much,” he said. ‘What have you been doing?” 

“Now that is a haul. He’s actually found some ceps!"” Petka chimed 
in with a sneer. “We know why you put the ceps on top... just 
to show off. But underneath they're all worm-eaten ones and toad- 
stools”. 

“Toadstools? What jor?” Fedya turned his basket upside down, 
empticd the mushrooms out on the grass and started sorting them. 
“You can check them if you like.” 

He left onty the birch mushrooms and the ceps in his own basket, 
and laid the russula, the chantereiles and the butter mushrooms 
aside. 

“He'p yourselves, those who haven't got many.” 

“You're lucky, Fedya,” Masha sighed. “But we just can't find 
any.” 

“Yes, there aren’t many yet,” Fedya agreed. “But you can find 
some. You've got a quecr way of looking for them, though. Take you, 
Masha. You go running and hopping about as though you were 
after a hare. And you, Alyosha, bother more about berries and nuts. 
That doesn’t get you anywhere. This is what Grandad taught me: 
‘fly-killers’ and toadstools are the only ones that grow where you 
can 6ee them, you've got to probe for the good ones. Look,” he 
pointed to the ground round him, “you can’t see a single mushroom 
here, can you?” He got down on his knees, and felt in the grass, 
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raking aside the previous year’s leaves and lifting up the carpet ot 
moss. ‘But there's a birch mushroom for you, and there’s another, 
and another. That's a piace for chantereiies,” he nodded in the direc- 
tion oi a sparse wood in which pines alternated with young birches. 
“There's a clearing where russuia grow, and mi.k caps hide there.” 

And, sure enough, the chi:dren started finding now light orange 
chanterelles, now whitish wooiiy milk caps. 

The chi:dren’s baskets filied visibiy. 

“But why aren’t you picking any yourseii?’” Masha asked Fedya. 

“Mine won't run away,” he answered, looking towards the wood. 
“Here's the beginning of the fir-grove. Now we'll start finding ceps.” 

He drew aside the long prickiy branches and craw:ed deep into 
the grove. Masha and Syomushkin exchanged glances and then 
crawled after him. Soon the fir-grove was echoing with the girl's 
cries of de:ight. Then ail was quict. 

Petka beckoned Sanka towards the grove: “What are they doing 
there? Let’s have a took.” 

Sanka did not refuse. He was already burning wilh curiosity. He 
had «always considered himself a ski.ful, sharp-sighted mushroom 
gatherer, but Fedya’s way of gathering mushrooms was new to him. 

In the dense grove, under the thick screen of the branches, it was 
dusky and cool as in a vau:t. Everything—the previous year's dry 
need.es, the smal twigs, the moss, the very air—seemed bathed in 
brown. 

Fedya, Masha and Syomushkin were crawling over the mossy 
carpet ferreting out ceps. Masha was murmuring to herself. The big- 
gest mushroom of all, with tne loose, sianting cap she called grand- 
father, two smailer ones, father and mother, and the young hard 
white ones like pebb‘es, gnandchildren. 

Petka dropped his basket in surprise, squatted down, and etarled 
raking in the moss. 

“Bags, this is our bed!” Alyosha shouted. Sanka pulled Devyatkin 
back out of the grove. Once they had been told “bags,” there was noth- 
ing they cou‘d do about it. 

“The lucky dogs,” Devyatkin sighed enviously. “They’l] clean up all 
our mushrooms now.” 
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“What do you mean—our mushrooms?" Sanka inquired angrily. 

He was thoroughiy upset. How could he go back home with an 
empty basket? 

“Why do you keep following me like a shadow?” he shouted at 
Devyatkin. And with a “Isn't the wood big enough for you?” he left 
him anc p.unged into the dense grove. 

Without realizing it, he 6oon began looking for mushrooms in 
Fedya’s unhurried way, often stopping, falling on his knees and rum- 
maging in the grass with his hands. 

This method yieided better results. He started finding even ceps. 

Towards evening the mushroom gatherers went back to Stozhari. 

They did not stop in the street, but neither did they slep along 
quickly, for they wanted everyone they met to sce their baskets full of 
choice mushrooms. 

Sanka sat for a while outside the yard, and only when it was quite 
dark did he quietly enter the cottage. The lamp was turned down; ob- 
vious.y everybody was as:eep. Sanka felt hungry. On the table he 
noticed a loaf and an earthenware pot of milk. He sat down and could 
not he!p looking behind him. 

Her head raised from the pillow, his mother was looking at him. 

Sanka pushed the milk pot away and got up. 

“Go on, get something to eat, my strutting cock,” said Katerina in 
a sad voice. Then, after a pause, she added: ‘Have you heard the news, 
Sanka? Andrei Ivanich, your echoolmaster, has come back. They say 
he won't leave Stozhari any more now.” 


CHAPTER 23 
WELCOME! 


Nobody called the children together, but in the morning they all 
gathered, as though by arrangement, in front of the Rakitins’ cottage. 

It was stil] quite early and the dew chilled their legs, so they all 
perched on the fence in a row, like swallows on a wire. 

Masha looked out of the window: 

“Andrei Ivanich has been asking about you all, but he’s not up yet." 
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“We'll wait, we won't make any noise.’ Syomushkin whispered 

“But what shall we say to Andrei Ivanich when he wakes up?” Zina 
Kolesova asked in the same tone. 

“Yes, that’s true.” Syomushkin said excitediv. “We need some kind 
of greeting. You know, something lixe this: ‘in the name of your jorme. 
pupils, now in the seventh ciass, congratulations on your return,” 

“That's right.” Zina agreed. “Syomushkin, you tanage such things 
better than anybody. you say it. And we shou'd present him with jlow- 
ers... there are daisies, water-lilies. ...° 

“And we can catch fish,’ Styopa suggested. 

But Masha checked them. “We don't need any flowers, we don't 
need anything.” 

“It isn’t right somehow, without a present,” said Zina. 

“We'll take him to the fields, to the woods, to Grandad Vekshin on 
his plot. We'll show him round the whole day. We'll show him every- 
thing, the corn, the grass....” 

“And the fish in our river, and the sky and the sun.” scotied Alyo- 
sha. ‘Talk sense, and tel! us how we are to greet him.” 

“There's no need for all that,” said Styopa. “We'll just say: ‘Good 
morning, Andrei Ivanich. We've missed you so much... .°” 


“And [ didn’t come for so long.” 
said a quiet voice. “But it can’t be 
helped. my friends. It was a long 
way | had to come.” 

The children looked round. A 
tall spare man, dressed in a sol- 
dier’s tumic Was coming down the 
porch steps. 

“But T have come at last.” 

Andrer Ivanich stretched out 
his left hand towards the children, 
jor where his right arm should 
have been. an empty sleeve was 
hanging Limp like the broken wing 
ol a bird. 

The children exchanged glances 
and drew back a pace. 

“ICUs all right, iriends,” said 
Andrei Ivanich, noticing their con- 
fusion. “One arm is not a_ big 
price for such a war.” 

The teacher seemed to have 
grown broader across the shouiders 
and taller, and a thick moustache 
made his face look older and more 
severe; but) his bright eyes shone 
as calm as of old. 

The children, rejoicing that fate 
had kept for them those bright 
eyes, that solid head and that pow- - 
erful frame, gathered round An- 
drei Ivanich, and on their teacher's 
large hand their small ones came to rest like trustful doves. 

Andrei Ivanich gazed a long time at the children. How many times 
in the heat of battle or in short spells of rest had he recalled all those 
childish faces. How often, on dark wild nights had those children’s 
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eyes shone on him like stars in the firmament, lightening the ordeais 
oi the soldier’s life. 

There was his niece Masha, impulsive and _ restless as lire; 
there was Zina, sensible and sparing of words: Syomushkin, his nose 
always twitching as though he were sniifing at something: and kind- 


hearted Styopa Karasyov. How they had all Wied out and 
matured! 
Styopa's head was covered with a thick shuck of haiz, and louned 


round as a ball. How often, before the war, had Andrei Ivanich kept 
the boy in after school to cut his hair with the clippers. 

The teacher put his hand on Styopa’s head. 

Styopa flushed deeply. “I do get it cut, Andrei Ivanich, honesty. 
But it grows and grows, there’s no stopping it.” 

“Gets it cut!” scoffed Syomushkin. “Once in a blue moon!” 

“Just you wait,” the teacher threatened. “This very day I'll get to 
work on you and cut it down to size nought.” 

They all burst out laughing because they knew that Styopa did not 
like having his hair cut. 

Then the teacher noticed a boy, small of stature, who stood behind 
all the others, not taking his eyes off him. 

“Andrei Ivanich, he’s a Stozhari boy too,” Masha whispered, 
‘“Fedya Cherkashin.” 

The teacher advanced towards him. “‘How do you do, Fedya. | 
know about you. Masha wrote me.” 

“Tell us about the war, Andrei Ivanich,” Syomushkin asked when 
all the children had shaken hands with the teacher. 

“You've not changed, Alyosha Syomushkin,” Andrei Ivanich said 
with a smile. ‘“‘You’re just as impatient as you used to be. But there’s 
a lot I want to know too. About you. What your life has been like, my 
friends, what you have been doing. Come along, show me your 
domains.” 

The children glanced at one another. What could they show him? 
Just their little experimental plot? 

“Well, have you nothing to show me?” Andrei Ivanich asked in 
surprise. “What about the fields that I can see from here? And the 
meadows, and the woods, and our little river?” 
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Masha looked proudly at the others. Had she not guessed what 
presents would please the teacher most? 

The children took Andrei Ivanich round the collective farm. 

“This is our smithy,” Masha announced, pointing to the low smoky 
little shed. “Uncie Yevsei works there. And there’s the farm-yard. It's 
not long since we finished it.” She spoke of everything as if Andrei 
Ivanich had never seen the smithy and the iarm-yard beiore. 

Meeting Andrei Ivanich, the collective-farm women exchanged 
greetings with him, congratulating him on his return home. Then they 
would nod at the children. 

“So they didn't even give you time to get your breath aiter your 
journey.” 

“The young masters are showing me their domains,” answered An- 
dre: Ivanich. 

“Weil, have a look round, see how we have been getting on by 
ourselves.” 

Alter going round the farm buildings, the children led their teacher 
out to the fields. 

Everything gladdened Andrei Ivanich that morning: the stands of 
green corn waving in the wind, the lilac-pink carpet of the clover field, 
the colourful herd of cows in the pastures, the leisurely flow of the 
river. 

He made stops everywhere, attentively examining everything, listen- 
ing lone to the twitter of the birds. 

Gradually the tongues of the children were loosened. They told him 
that there were far more birds and beasts in the wood than before the 
war. Where had they all come from? Wolves and wild boars had ap- 
peared in the woods, and one day, a huge antlered elk had joined the 
cowherd, roaming the whole day among the cows and frightening the 
life out of Petushok the bull. 

More and more children joined the group. Each was in a hurry to 
share some item of news with the teacher. 

One had found new mushroom beds, another had learned to tickle 
chub in the river, another could manage fine with horses. 

Then Alyosha Syomushkin captured the teacher’s attention. He 
showed snares and traps of his own make which he had eet near suslik 
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holes, and announced that he had “planned” to aatch two thousand 
susliks during the summer. 

“But what did the sus/iks think of your plan?” the teacher asked 
with a smile. 

“They accepted it,” said Masha, “but onty frogs get caught in 
the traps.” 

Syomushkin took offence and at once suggested that they should all 
lie down in concealment by the suslik holes, so as to see for themselves 
how unfailingly his traps worked. 

But Masha protested that they might lie there the whole day that 
way, and there was so much that they had to go and see. 

“Whose crop is that?’ Andrei Ivanich stopped near a stand of 
wheat, evenly planted and free of weeds. 

“Katerina Konshakova, Sanka's mother,”’ said Masha. 

“Oh, but where is Sanka Konshakov?” asked the teacher, ‘Why is 
he nowhere to be seen? You and he used to be friends, Masha.” 

“Weil ... we've not fallen out...” Masha faltered, “but he’s 
changed somehow....” 

“Just how has he changed?” 

“He——” Syomushkin was about to say something, but Masha, al- 
ready regretting her words, nudged his elbow and drew Andrei Iva- 
nich’s attention to the willow bushes by the river, where Sanka and his 
pals were cutting switches for baskets. 

“There's Konshakov. I'll call him if you like.” 

“Do, Masha dear.” 

The girl ran along the footpath. 

Noticing Masha turn in his direction, Sanka plunged into the bushes. 

For some time he had been watching the girl leading Andrei Iva- 
nich over the field. How happy Masha was. And no wonder. Her own 
uncle had come back from the war. Time would pass and others would 
also see their fathers and brothers coming back—Alyosha Syomushkin, 
Styopa So-by-So and many other Stozhari children. 

Yegor ‘Konshakov was the only one who would not come home.... 

And how Sanka would have loved to spend a whole day going 
round the collective farm with his father, showing him the buildings, 
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the towering hayricks, the crops in the fields, the quiet fishing spots 
on the river. 

“Where are you, Sanka? Come with us. What are you hiding for? 
Andrei Ivanich wants to see vou,” Masha aailed. 

But Sanka, like a little wounded animal, crept still deeper into the 
bushes, dragging behind him his bundte of switches. His heart was 
aching. 

Not understanding where Sanka could have disappeared to, Masha 
shook her head and went back to the teacher. 


CHAPTER 24 
NUMBER FIVE BED 


It now remained to show Andrei Ivanich the most interesting place 
oi all. His pupils fina:ly led him to the experimental plot. Masha cau- 
tious!y opened the wicket and let them all in. 

Grandad Vekshin was wa:king between the beds, examining the 
crops. 

Masha raised a warning finger at the children: “Be quiet ... we'll 
play a joke on him.” 

She did not know herseif what the joke would be, but the imp which 
had possessed her since morning was giving her no rest. 

She nan up to Grandad Vekshin. 

“Grandad, here’s a man who's interested in our experiments.” 

“What man?” 

“An army man, from the front. He’s asking how we're off for new 
crops.” 

“So you've aiready managed to let the oat out of the bagi” said 
Grandad testily. “Don’t you remember our bargain?” 

“This man can be told...” Masha was about to say, but naising his 
head, the old man suddenly pushed her aside and went forward. 

“Who's that I seel Andrei Ivanich! Dear old friend!’ he exclaimed. 
And after a hasty glance at the teacher’s empty right sleeve he added: 
“So you’re out of the army for good?” 

Andrei Ivanich embraced Vekshin. 
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“That’s what is on my papers, but I consider myseli transierred to 
another front, so to speak.” 

“You're right, too,” Vekshin agreed. “And whats the news out 
there? Where are our troops now, Andrei Ivanich?” 

“They've gone a long way, Zakhar Mitrich! An order oi the day 
was broadcast yesterday—our troops have liberated Minsk.” 

Vekshin was overjoyed. “Noble work! By the look of things we’il 
soon see the end of these evil days. Our old sun will no longer be 
clouded.” The old man g'anced over the plot: “You see, we're doing 
what we aan.” 

“So this is your experimental field?’’ the teacher asked. 

“That's a big name for it, Andrei Ivanich. It’s a tiny ‘ite piot, not 
a field. But we've sown a few things all the same. We gathered them 
little by little, seed by seed. There's long-fibre flax, here’s winter-hardy 
rye, yonder's huskless bariey.... And that is your present. You re- 
member, you sent it in a letter to the children?” Grandad pointed toa 
small pot of large-headed clover. 

The teacher went unhurriedly round the plot, bending down over 
the plants, gently fingering flowers and leaves as though greeting 
them after a long separation. 

He presently stopped before some Daghestan hemp, one and a half 
times as tall as a man. Next to il were a few aastor-oil p!ants, with 
‘arge, dark green, palm-shaped leaves. In miniature beds farther on, 
the teacher recognized Amur soya, kok-saghyz, and ground-nut p:ant 
whose small lower flowers were burrowing in the earth, there to form 
“peanuts.” 


“Where did you get those southerners from?” inquired Andrei 
Ivanich. 

“That you must ask the children,” Gnandad answered, ‘those are 
their nurselings.” 

“We sowed them on trial,” Alyosha explained. “We got the seeds 
from school.” 
7 “Yes, indeed,” Grandad shook his head, “they pestered me till I 
joined in their game. ‘Grandad, how shou!d we water them, how should 
we dung them?’ I had no peace from their questions. And I must ad- 
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mit I never saw such plants in my life. So the whole lot of us put our 
heads together to find ways oi protecting those southerners from frost 
and cold winds. And it doesn't look bad, the guests seem to have tak- 
en root.” 

“Andrei Ivanich,” said Masha, “suppose we sowed ground-nuts in 
the fie:'ds. You know what a valuable plant it is.” 

“And it woud be fine to grow grapes and melons,’ 
mushkin. 

“You see their dreams, Andrei Ivanichl” the old man said wilh a 
laugh. “They have as many plans in their heads as there are seeds in 
ea cucumber. A keen lot they are, and so persistent.” 

Andrei Ivanich went up to the thick bushy wheat on number five 
bed. Water was running down the jointed, transparent stalks; the 
bearded ears were covered wilh raindrops fine as dust. 

A shaft of sunlight broke through the ciouds and the nain-washed 
corn glittered like crystal. 

The teacher even screwed up his eyes and bent down. 

“And what kind is this?” he said. 

Vekshin, wilh a warning gesture to the children, as though telling 
them not to disturb Andrei Ivanich in his examination of the corn, 
cnaned forward and did not take his eyes off him. 

“Wail a minute, Grandad, but this is...." The teacher turned round 
and seized the old man's hands: “Yes, it is Yegor Platonovich's corn. 
No doubt about it.” 

“You recognize it?” Vekshin asked. “It is, Andrei Ivanich, the 
very same.” 

“I should think I do. All the signs are there: the height, the ears. 
I would recognize it among a hundred. How often I've thought of it. 
But where did you get it from, Zakhar Mitrich?” The teacher suddenly 
beckoned to Masha to come near. “What did you and Sanka write to 
me? That the corn had been destroyed, that not a grain of it had sur- 
vived.”’ 

“Yes,” the girl answered in confusion. “And that’s how it was too. 
We looked for it and questioned everybody. But nobody knew any- 
thing. And Grandad said it had got lost.... Didn't you, Grandad?” 

“Yes, I did say so,” Vekshin scratched the back of his head In em- 
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barnasement. Then he drew Fedya towards him. “It was through him 
that it all started again. He’s the one to thank.” 

Seeing that both Andrei Ivanich and the children were puzzied, he 
exchanged a glance with his grandson and related all the adventures 
of the grains of wheat. 


s 2 s 


When the nazi troops were approaching Stozhari, Grandad Vekshin 
loaded his old Berdan rifle and went to the partisans in the woods. 

The partisan commander—the director of the local Machine and 
Tractor Station—was angry when the o:d man reported to him, and 
ordered Vekshin to go back home immediately and drive the collec- 
tive-farm herd eastwards. 

But the old man refused point-blank: the women and youngsters 
could manage with the cattle, whereas he was a man, and knew the 
forest roads and tracks like the palm of his hand; he was not a bad 
shot either, and he could assuredly put a dozen or two of those rotten 
nazis to sleep in Russian soil. Besides, there was still the Pushkin Col- 
lective Farm orchard with about a hundred and fifty trees in it, the 


houses and the crops, and those riches could not be driven east like. 
cattle. 
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“So you'll be the collective-iarm guard, will you?” asked the com- 
mander. “You hope to defend it against the enemy?” 

“We'll see.” 

And Vekshin did not leave the detachment. Work was soon found 
for him too. He used to mend the partisans’ boots, patch their clothes, 
get their mea:s ready and cure them with herbs. 

Sometimes, disguised as a beggar, he made his way into the vil- 
lages to find out whether there were any Hit:er troops or police there, 
and who had been appointed elder over the Soviet citizens. 

In the woods, he one day came across Fedya Cherkashin, who was 
living wild there. Grandad brought the boy to the detachment. 

Fedya used to heip him to run the partisans’ houschold, and to col- 
lect healing herbs, mushrooms and berries. 

They started to go round the villages together. Where it was dan- 
gerous for an aduit as conspicuous as Grandad to show himself, the 
small, niinbie Fedya couid easily penetrate. 

The men in the detachment grew to love the boy, and when they 
found out that he had neither father nor mother, many wanted to 
adopt him. 

“I'm not an orphan, I’ve got Gnandad,” Fedya would answer. 

He and Grandad once made their way into Stozhari. The nazis had 
established themseives as bosses there. There were guards in the fields, 
which had become the property of some important German landlord. 
The harvest that year was an exceptional one. 

Among the crops, Vekshin found the plot on which Yegor Platono- 
vich’s corn was. For all ‘Katerina’s trampling, a few isolated stems of 
wheat had survived, raised themselves, and stood now, weighed down 
with heavy ripe ears. 

Vekshin groaned with grief. ‘What a variety we have grown! And 
who for? For fascist worms! But not an ear of it will be left behind, 
not a grain!” He looked intently at the boy—“Can you rob other peo- 
ple's peas? Can you rob orchards and gardens?” 

“I did, once or twice,” the boy admitted in confusion. 

“You boys are a‘] cut on the same pattern, you've made my life a 
_misery. But now. my litt'e Fedya, you can do noble work. If you only 
get three ears. Can you?” 
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“TH manage it, Grandad,” Fedya agreed. “I'll pick every ear.” 

At night he got through to the wheat, and towards morning the old 
man and the boy brought back to camp a bag iu!l of ears. There they 
shelied the grains, winnowed them in the wind, and put them in a 
lilt'e haversack. 

“Rather early to get ready for the sowing, isn’t it, Grandad?” the 
partisans asked him. “We've not yet cleared the enemy from the land, 
and you're (hinking of sowing.” 

“It’s just the time. The earth is not a destrover like the nazis. If 
there’s seed, there'll be corn too. This good grain will not vanish now.” 

The detachment commander reprimanded Vekshin and Fedya, and 
most strictly forbade them to carry out such sorties, but he was glad 
of the grain and ordered the men to guard it like the app‘e of their eye. 

In the spring heavy fighting broke out. The front line was steadily 
approaching the partisan area. Liaison with our troops had to be 
established. Grandad Vekshin volunteered to make his way through 
the line. Fedya joined him. 

“You're such a little fellow,” the detachment commander said, shak- 
ing his head. “You should be running in the fields and playing knuckle- 
bones, nol doing things like this. It’s dangerous, you know, you must 
be ready for anything.” 

“I’m ‘always ready!” said Fedya. 

“So you're a Young Pioneer, are you? Well, off you go, young fel- 
low!” And the commander hugged the boy hard. 

So off went Fedya and his Grandad. At first they tramped through 
marshes and thickets of fallen trees, sinking to the waist in the soggy 
ground. When they gained the river, Grandad went in search of a ford 
by which to cross it. Fedya waited, crouching in the thick grass. Sud- 
denly he heard dull noises and shouts from behind the bushes. He was 
about to rush in the direction of the noise, when the long melancholy 
whistle of the oriole reached his ears. That was the signal they had 
agreed on. “I've been caught,” Grandad Vekshin was teliing him. “Get 
through to our troops alone.” 

Fedya picked up Grandad’s haversack and crossed the river, sitting 


astride a thick log. 
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Two days laler our troops broke through the enemy defences and 
chased the nazis westwards, ireeing many Soviet citizens, among them 
Gnandad Vekshin. 

The oid man hurried to search for Fedya. The boy was nowhere to 
be found. No matter whom Grandad wrote to or what inquiries he 
made, nobody knew anything about his grandson. 

It was only six months later, when life had begun to settle down in 
Stozhari, that Grandad Vekshin got a letter from the distant city of 
Tashkent. Fedya wrote that he had fulfilled the commander's order in 
lime, but had been slightiy wounded and was in hospital. 

“The long and short of it is,"" Gnandad ended his tale, “that my little 
grandson at last reached me and brought the wheat with him.” 

“And you said nothing about it all this time. What a fellow you 
are, Zakhar Mitrich!” said the teacher reproachfully. “Why, that would 
have been better than any fairy-tale for the chiidren.” 

“I wasn't sure, Andrei Ivanich: suppose the grain had got stale, 
suppose there was no life left in it. Why lead people to expect too 
much?" 

A light wind broke over the plot and played in the crops. The ears 
started rustling as much as to say: “We're alive! We're alive!” 

“Well, I'm sure now. The wheat is vigorous, it has formed ears, and 
it has bioomed. Soon we shall gather the harvest.” 


CHAPTER 25 
LAPTA 


Each having cut a large bundle of supple young switches, Sanka’s 
company emerged from the broom thicket and started for home. Sanka 
lagged gloomily behind. Everything made him feel out of sorts that 
day: the dense grey clouds in the sky, every now and then shedding 
drizzling rain, the senseless jabber of the jackdaws over. the fie:ds, and 
Petka’s whimpering about it not being worth while making baskets if 
they were sold dirt cheap. 

“Oh, shut up about your baskets!” Sanka snapped at him. “I'm 
fed up with them.” 
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“That's what I’m saying—it’s not worth it,” Petka repeated. “My 
mother wants you to call and see her.” 

“What for?” 

“Can't you guess? We’ve got to decide what to do about that cob- 
bling. She has arranged everything with Uncle Yakov. Peiaveya Ko- 
lechkina is letting Timka go too.” 

The boys got as far as Vekshin’s experimental p!ot and sat dows. 
by the fence for a rest. 

“Why are you so moody, Konshak, like a moutting hen?” Petka 
ratlled on. “Is it the weather making you fed-up? Or perhaps you're 
afraid of the schoolmaster? I saw him send Masha for you. ‘Bring me 
that Konshakov!’ ” 

“What's the schoolmaster to me?” Sanka shrugged his shoulders. 
Feeling that that was not what he had meant to say, he blushed and 
turned away. 

“Course he’s nothing to us,” Petka replied. “Nothing at all. One 
time it was always: ‘in you come for a haircut.’ And he'd sit you on 
the chair, cut your hair down to size nought and keep asking you why 
you broke a branch off the app‘e-tree, or why you cheeked so-and-so in 
the street? A real lecture. Rotten business! But now we're out of hi- 
reach. We're grown up now, we're working men. Step right in, gents— 
so:es, heeis, uppers! Easy as pie!” Petka waxed bo:der and bolder, and 
even brought out his tobacco pouch. “If he came here now, I'd say tc 
him, ‘Here, smoke mine. That is, if you can stand real baccy.’” 

“Who will you say that to?” Sanka turned round. 

“Him, Andrei Ivanich.” 

But Sanka gave Petka such a look that the latter moved away 
in fright and, with a sigh, gave up all hope of talking to Konshak 
that day. 

Petka was bored too. He did not like it when people round him 
woud not talk or do anything, when nobody was bullying or teasing 
anybody else. 

Petka plucked off the heads of a plant with a pungent smell like 
snuff, rubbed them between his hands and stuffed them in the dozing 
Timka Kotechkin’s nose. Timka jumped up, sneezed, shook his fist at 
Petka, and then lay down again in the burdock. 
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Bored to death, Devyatkin peeped through the fence at the plot. 
Then he went and sat down beside Sanka again. 

“The Vekshin brigade’s strawberries are line!" he whispered sug- 
geslively. “They're quite ripe now. You can almost reach them through 
the fence. What about having a try, eh?” 

“Stealing berrics is not in my line.” 

“Afraid of offending Masha and Fedya?” 

“They don't mean a thing to me.” 

“Prove il, have a try.” 

“You heard what I said.” 

“Just to taste them, Sanka. We won't take any with us. And Gran- 
dad Vekshin won't tind out. Of course we'll make a proper raid, we'll 
put out scouts, then we two will crawl in——” 

Sanka gave no reply. 

“Well, it’s up to you,” Petka rose with a sigh. “Ii you don’t want 
(o come, I can go with Timka. But mind you, Konshak, you'll be sorry. 
Those strawberries are sweeter than honey or sugar. They'll make your 
mouth water.” 

“You dare!" Sanka gave Petka's arm a violent tug. ‘‘Sit down. 
You're not going anywhere.” 

Petka sighed and looked at the others, as much as to eay: ‘Just 
look what a tough, daring chap I am. I'd treat vou all to those luscious 
stnawherries if it wasn’t for Sanka.” 

“What about a game of /apta>” he suggested lazily. ‘Have you got 
your ball, Timka?" 

“Here it is,” answered Timka. 

They picked sides. 

But the game was a dull one. Petka decided to brighten things up. 
With a cunning stroke he sent the ball high in the air so that it curved 
over the plot and fell like a stone inside the fence. 

The boys were taken aback. Timka was the most upset of all. His 
brother had given him that bouncy rubber ball when he was home for 
a while from the front some time before, and Timka treasured it. He 
flew like a cock at Devyatkin, demanding that he should go at once 
and ask Grandad Vekshin to let the boys into the garden to look for 
the ball. 
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“What are you talking about, Timka?” said Petka, backing away. 
“Catch Vekshin letting anyone in. You know how fierce he is. | 
wouldn’t go for that ball, not for a hundred roubles, I'll buy you a new 
one. Wait till I go to town.” 

“Buy me a new one. You dropped Vanka Strokin’s mouth organ in 
the pond.... That was a year ago and you're stili buying it.” 

“But I paid Vanka for it—I treated him to suntlower seeds the 
whole winter.” 

“Oh, did you!” snorted ginger-headed Strokin. “Bought a glassiul 
and shared it among the whole class, that's the way you paid for my 
mouth organ.” 

Aithough Petka swore solemnly that he would bring a ball from 
town, not one, in fact, but two, Timka would not betieve him. He went 
away and lay down in the grass a little way off. 

Sanka felt sorry for Timka. With a glowering look at Devyatkin he 
beckoned him over. 

“What's up?" asked Devyatkin perplexed. 

“Don’t act the fool,” said Sanka calmly. ‘Get that ball!” 

“Why, how oan I, Sanka?” inquired Devyatkin aghast. 

“Slip into the piot and find it. Use your experience.” 

“But there are plants there.” 

“You'll find it, you'll find it,” cried the other boys, whom Sanka's 
suggestion greatly pleased. “We saw where it fell—by the fence, over 
there to the left.” 

Devyatkin tried to find excuses. Of course it was not so hard to 
get into the plot, but it would be better at dusk or in the evening. 

“And then you'll look for the ball with a lantern?” asked Strokin. 

“Tomorrow morning then, I'll get up early and find it.” 

“See that!” Sanka burst out. “For strawberries he was ready to 
go at once. But now he’s got the wind up. All right, Devyatkin, sit 
down, I'll go by myself.” 

“You?” Petka stared at Sanka and suddenly grinned. So Sanka 
didn’t mind feasting on strawberries, only he had to find a good ex- 
cuse. “I'll go anywhere with you.” 

Sanka and Devyatkin approached the plot from the cide where a 
spreading bird-cherry tree rose by the fence. Sanka swarmed up the 
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trunk, sat astride a thick branch, and, holding a stick down to Petka, 
helped him to clamber on to the tree too. They sat still for a couple of 
minutes, and then Sanka started to work his way along a branch 
overhanging the jence. The iarther he got away irom the trunk, the 
more the lexible, springy branch bent; at last it touched the earth. 

Devyatkin started to cross over in the same way, but then there 
was a hitch. 

“What's the matter?” Sanka asked in a whisper. 

“It’s all right for you, you're as light as a feather... ." 

“Tt will bear you, it’s bird-cherry.” 

Petka started to move cautiously forward. 

Suddenly he fell like a sack of corn on top of Sanka and gasped out 
in a frightened whisper: 

“The kids are there with the teacher. And Vekshin too.” 

“Did they notice you?” 

“They may have done. Masha has such good eyes, you know; she 
can see through a brick wall.” 

For safely’s sake the boys hid among some thick raspberry canes 
near the fence, and listened. 

But all was quict on the plot. 

Concluding that Devyatkin had been sceing things, Sanka crawled 
inlo the middle of the plot. He kept close to the earth, using now his 
right, now his left hand to pull himself forward. Sometimes he stopped 
to wait for Petka. Whenever Petka showed himse‘f, as he frequently 
did, Sanka would give him a dig with his fist, and then the crawling 
would go on according to the rules. 

But before they had gone ten paces, they heard voices behind the 
bushes and then saw Grandad Vekshin and the children in a group 
round the teacher. 

“T told you!” Petka whispered. ‘We're caught now. It’s us they're 
iooking for.” 

The two boys crept back to the raspberry canes. But, as Sanka was 
quick to realize, the people on the plot were not looking for anybody. 
They were just walking along the paths, examining the crops and talk- 
ing about something. 

“Vekshin’s showing the teacher his outfit,” Sanka guessed. 
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At last they all leit the plot. Sanka waited a while and then made 
a sign to Devyatkin and started crawling on again over the grass. He 
suddenly noticed that Petka was going off to the side. 

“Where are you going?” 

Petka nodded in the direction he had taken. “Why, the strawberry 
beds are over there. I should know better than you.” 

“What strawberry beds?” 

“You are a one!” Devyatkin winked. “As if you needed the bali. 
Smart aren't you, Konshak?” 

Sanka sprang up and rushed at Petka, but then. remembering 
where he was, he dropped down in the grass again. 

“Follow me! Crawl after me!” he ordered Devyatkin in a furious 
whisper. 

Devyatkin turned back dejectedly and iollowed. 

The grass soon ended, and the boys got to thick shoots of oats. 
Then came beds with barley, rye and wheat. 

At iast Sanka and Devyatkin reached the leit-hand corner of the 
plot, where they thought they had scen the ball drop, and started rum- 
maging among the crops. They searched for a long time, their knees 
and elbows were stained green by the crushed stalks, but they could 
not find the ball. Petka often raised his head to listen. 

“It’s no use, Konshak,” he whined. “Like looking for a needle in a 
hayslack. Do you know what will happen if we get caught? Grandad 
Vekshin will stuff nettles in our pants and then take us to the manage- 
ment and call our mothers. Let's get out of here while the going’s good.” 

“Look for that ball, I tell you,” Sanka hissed, glaring at him. “You 
started all this.” 

Behind the bushes there was an unexpected jingle of tins and hoops. 
Sanka pressed close to the ground, but Devyatkin could stand it no 
longer and made a dash for the fence. 

Sanka shook his fist, but Petka had already parted the twigs in the 
fence and slipped out of the plot. 

Sanka went a little more to the left and began to look for the ball 
again. At last his fingers felt its round elastic form. With a sigh of 
relief he thrust the ball deep into his pocket and plunged out of the 
plot the same way as Petka. 
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CHAPTER 26 
LOCUSTS 


It was a day of reunions for Andrei Ivanich. He had calls from 
neighbcurs, co!lective-farm women and former pupils. Lena Odintsova 
and her friends came running to see him and wanted to take him with 
them to the fie'ds. But Andrei Ivanich p'eaded mercy: 

“You must excuse me, my pupils have been taking me round all 
the morning, as it is.” 

After dinner Tatyana Rodionovna assembled the members of the 
collective farm for a meeting. 

The women seated themselves on logs in the shade of the poplars 
and spreading willows in front of the office. 

The children were there too. Not a single gathering took pace with- 
out them in Stozhari. 

Petka Devyatkin, ignoring the disapproving giances of the collec- 
tive-farm women, rolled himself a cigarette the size of a shepherd’s 
horn. 

“Chuck that cigarette away!’ Timka whispered in sudden alarm. 
“The schoolmaster’s coming!” 

Unperturbed, Devyatkin blew out a cloud of smoke through his 
nose: 

“We're not his pupils any longer.” 

“Didn't you hear?” Sanka snatched the cigarette away from him 
and crushed it under his foot. 

Andrei Ivanich came up to the logs and—probably for the first time 
since he had left for the front—did not salute. Instead, he raised his 
cap and bowed. The collective-larm women moved up to make room 
for him on the logs. 

“Back with us again, Andrei Ivanich?” 

“Couldn't you find a better place than our Stozhari?” ° 

“Look to the children, Andrei Ivanich. Since their fathers have been 
away they've got right out of hand.” 

“Tell us for sure: will our men soon come back home?” 
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Katerina Konshakova approached. At the sight of the schoolmaster, 
she 6tood quite sti:l, overcome by emotion. She wanted to run up to 
him, to have a talk about Yegor, to tel] him of her fears. Andrei Iva- 
nich rose and went to meet her. 

“I know how anxious you are, indeed [ do,” he whispered. ‘But 
don’t let your heart get the better of you, Katerina Vasilievna, it often 
deceives one.”’ He gave her a seat beside him. “They tell me you have 
not forgotten Yegor's work. Today | saw the field you pianted. It’s an 
excellent field.” 

“What is your opinion, Andrei Ivanich?” Katerina asked eagerly. 

“That is good wheat growing there. You must have put a lot of 
work into it.” 

“T've got some splendid helpers though—girls from the Young Com- 
munist League and school children. They never take their eyes off the 
crops.” 

“But the collective farm is still not top of the district. It has lost 
its pre-war fame.” 

“That’s the truth you're saying, Andrei Ivanich,” Katerina sighed. 
“We're about to take a big job in hand just now, we want to plough 
up the whole of Staraya Pustosh. It’s a big stretch of land.” 

The collective-farm women started talking about Stanaya Pustosh 
—whether they would manage the job without the men, whether they 
would have enough plough-hands and horses. 

“And what does Andrei Ivanich say about it?” they asked the 
teacher. 

“It’s a job worth doing,” said the teacher, rising. “Bullets and 
shells are not the only weapons our people are smashing the fascists 
with. There’s corn too. We must raise our yield and cultivate new 
varieties.” 

“We had one fine variety,” Katerina said with a sigh. “I destroyed 
it myself.” 

“Destroyed it? Not quite.” Andrei Ivanich took a small ear of wheat 
out of his pocket. “Do you recognize that?” 

Holding it carefully in her cupped hands, like a fluttering little light 
just beginning to burn, Katerina looked at the ear for a long time and 
then called Sanka. 
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“Sanka, look: just like your father’s wheat. Good gracious! Where 
did vou get it from, Andrei Ivanich? Who saved it?” 

“There were peopte to do it.” 

The teacher told the mecting about what he had seen that day on 
the chitdren’s experimental plot. and what he had ‘earnt from Grandad 
Vekshin. Then, noticing Styopa, Syomushkin, and Zina Kolesova on 
the logs, he calied them over. 

“And here they are. Come along, let the people see you.” 

Everybody turned towards the children. But Zina and her friends 
hid behind the trunk of the spreading willow-tree, whispering among 
themselves. 

“Come out ail of you where we can see you. What are you hiding 
there for, like mushrooms under a bush!” the teacher said, laughing. 
‘And where's your Grandad? Where are Masha and Fedya?” 

“They are on duty at the plot,” replied Syomushkin. 

Andrei Ivanich winked at the coliective-farm women. ‘See the way 
they've gol things organized there?” 

“Andrei Ivanich,” said Katerina, “before the meeting starts, let’s 
just go to the plot and have a look at that wheat of ours.” 

“That depends on the young masters. Perhaps they won't allow 
us,” the teacher smiied, “They have very strict rules.” 

“It’s all right now,” said Syomushkin. 

The collective-farm women were just getling up from the logs when 
Grandad Vekshin appeared out of a side-al'ey. He was bare-footed and 
his whiskers were bristling menacingly. Masha and Fedya could hard- 
ly keep up with him. 

Fedya was carrying Grandad’s juniper stick and Masha was trying 
to make the oid man put on his worn feit boots: “Grandad, do put your 
boots on! Grandad!” 

Zakhar would no! listen to her. He pushed aside the collective- 
farm women and went up to Tatyana Rodionovna. 

“There! I've always said so: locusts! They'll spoil everything! 
They'll destroy everything!” 

“What locusts?” asked the chairwoman, perplexed. 

The old man cast a glance over the Big End boys who stood in a 
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group among the adults, and sudden.y smatched his felt boots out + 
Masha’s hands. 

“PH bring vou to your senses, vou young locusts! he shouted, 
brandishing his telt boots. 

But the boys dodged away behind the grown-up. and Vekshin’'s 
blows did not tail where they Were intended. 

Sanka and Petka hurriedly climbed into the spreading ofd wilow. 

“Caim yourse:f, you mad giant,” Andrei Ivanich cheeked the old 
man. “What has happened? Taik sense.” 

“The wheat on our plot has been trampled. Andrei Ivanich,” Fedya 
said in a low voice. ‘“Aiter you leit, Grandad and | went and had din- 
ner, and when we got back we found the wheat on the fith bed all 
crushed and trampled on.” 

The teacher was dumbfounded. “Just a minute, Fedya. How did it 
happen? We must get this clear.” 


In two bounds Syomushkin was at Fedya’s side. 

“Who was on duty today?” 

“IT was, and | hardly left the plot to go anywhere. Only about a 
quarter of an hour for dinner.” 

“Well, that was it! I suppose you left the gate open and the pigs 
got into the plot.” 

“But I closed it. I closed it, I tell you. And jammed it with a stake. 
I remember quile well,” Fedya protested. 

“It's extraordinary, Zakhar Mitrich,” the teacher said, turning to 
the o'd man. “The pigs-were not there, there was no hail. and yet the 
wheat is flat.” 

“It's clear enough to me ... the boys ruined it,” said Vekshin. 

“But why should they trample down wheat?” eaid the teacher won- 
dering. “Now I can understand them picking pears or appies or feast- 
ing on berries, that's a thing they do. But to ruin the wheat ... I just 
can't make it out. That our boys should wish the collective farm any 
harm... no, that cannot be!” . 

“It’s the war that’s spoilt them, they've got out of hand while their 
fathers have been away.” Grandad made a gesture of despair. “They 
respect nothing now....” 

Grandad was supported by the brigade leader Pogosova, who said 
that the boys had indeed got out of hand; they were impudent to their 
elders, they bawled songs and played the accordion of an evening; and 
lately they had even started using the farm horses for races. Grandma 
Manefa complained that children had carried away half of her garden 
gate and used it as a raft on the pond. Pelageya Kolechkina reported 
that all the raspberries in her vegetable garden had been stolen—it 
wouldn't have been so bad if it was only the ripe ones, but even the 
green, hard ones had been taken, branches and all. 

The boys exchanged embarnassed giances, and began to shiver as 
though it had suddenly turned cold. 

Sanka sat motiontess astride a branch of the willow. He felt every- 
body was looking at him through the leaves, knowing that it was he 
who had stolen into Vekshin’s plot and crushed the wheat on bed 
number five. 
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“It's all your fault for pitying Timka!” whispered Petka. “I told 
you we shouidn’t have looked for that ball. Dash the blooming thing!” 

“They must be questioned one at a time,” said Pogosova, “‘to find 
out who’s the ring-leader. And if they won't own up, we'll put the 
responsibility on their parents. They'll get it out of them.” 

The teacher rubbed his clean-shaven cheek. ‘It seems to me,” he 
said, ‘‘that the one who did the damage will own up honestly and 
straightiorwardly.” 

“H'm,” said Vekshin, “I can’t see it happening. The boys in our 
village are not like that. They can be up to mischief and then hide in 
the bushes. But answer for what they do? No, they haven't got the 
grit.” 

“But I think he will. Our boys are not cowards, they won't hide 
behind others.” The teacher looked slowly from one boy to another 
and estopped at Sanka. 

Sanka could not help shrinking back. And suddenly he felt that 
Fedya Cherkashin, as well as the teacher, was eying him through the 
leaves, and he thought he heard Fedya saying: ‘“\Why don’t you speak, 
why don’t you own up at once?” 

“And what does Sanka Konshakov think?” the teacher asked. 

Sanka caught his breath. He turned pate, climbed awkwardiy down 
from the tree and said in a low voice: 

“I am to blame for it all.... The others don’t know anything about 
it. I trampled the wheat.” 


CHAPTER 27 
FISHING 


That confession made Grandad jump as though a bee had stung him. 

“A-ah! So the locust is caught!” he roared triumphantly and, seiz- 
ing his juniper stick out of Fedya’s hands, he rushed to the willow. 

Sanka was obliged to retreat into the tree again. The old man flour- 
ished his stick and prodded in the foliage, trying to hook the leg of 
Sanka’s trousers. 

“Come down here, you young rascal, come down!” 
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Sanka realized that no one would stop Grandad now, and that he 
realy was in for a taste of the old man’s stick. Without stopping to 
think, he jumped on to another bough, shut his eyes and sprang down 
—nearly into Grandma Manefa’s arms. 

“Stop him, the were-woli!” shrieked the old woman, frightened out 
of her wits. 

To Sanka it seemed that the whole meeting, the collective farmers, 
the accountant with her abacus, the chairwoman, and even Andrei lva- 
hich, were rushing afler him. 

He jumped over the fence and plunged into a side-alicy scattered 
with lunps of brick, broken glass and al] sorts of rubbish; but so im- 
petuous was his flight that he did not even cut his bare feet. After 
running some distance, he stopped behind the vegetab’e gardens, near 
the oid barn. He looked back. Nobody was pursuing him. Only Petka 
Devyatkin in his heavy shoes was pounding up behind. 

Sanka frowned. How stupid it had all turned out. He had admitted 
everything himseif and then been scared of the o:d man's stick and 
fled like a hare. 

He lay down by the barn. A small insect had crawled into the wet 
bell of a yellow flower and could not manage to get out again; it had 
got its wings wet and its legs—no thicker than cyc-lashes—were 
slithering down the enamel-like petals. Sanka set the insect on his 
finger and let it get dry in the sun, after which, spreading out its tiny 
wings, it flew away. 

Limping and puffing, Devyatkin arrived at the barn. He was in a 
bad mood. You always landed in troubie with a pal like Sanka. Who 
had asked him to go and blubber out that confession? Gossip would 
start ail over the collective farm, there would be no peace from it in 
the street. Petka had hurt his foot too, jumping down from the tree. 
And whose fau:t was that? Sanka's again. 

Suddenly Petka nudged his friend on the shoulder: “Look. They're 
coming!” 

Sanka raised his head. 

In the alley stood Andrei Ivanich and Katerina. They were looking 
round the vegetable gardens, and peeping into every yard and shed. 
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Sanka seized Petka’s hand and dragged him into the 6emi-darkne:+ 
of the barn, where there was a smell of damp earth, mice and musty 
stnaw. 

He would rather the earth had swallowed him up than be seen by 
his mother and the teacher then. 

“Aren't you a nobie, honest boy!” Petka went on chiding. “ ‘Here I 
am. I'm guilty, do what you like with me.’ You should have kept your 
mouth shut. Let them whistle for the culprit. You innocent littie saint, 
you greenhorn!” 

At those words Sanka was up like a shot. With a ieap he drove hi- 
fist inio something soit—whether it was Petka’s nose or his chin he 
did not know. 

“It’s all your fault, you rotten turncoat!” 

Expecting Petka to show fight, Sanka prepared himself for a real 
tussle in which he would pay Petka back for everything. 

But Petka made no allempt to fight back. He flopped on the ground. 
buried his head in his hands and started whimpering: 

“You have no right to lay your hands on me, you haven't.” 

Sanka spat in disgust and turned away. Then he looked cautiousiy 
out of the barn. Neither the teacher nor his mother was to be scen in 
the vegetable garden. 

Petka was still snivelling, rubbing his chin and muttering some- 
thing about how ungrateful friends were these days. He was ready to 
do anything for Sanka, he was even waiting to go and learn shoemak- 
ing until Sanka made up his mind to go too, and al] he got for it was 
punches and jeering. 

Sanka gave hima dig. “Shut up! I ought to have punched you 
twice as hard!” 

Sanka cast a glance at the fields, at the jagged crest of the forest 
shimmering bluish in the distance, and at the mowed fie!d on which 
the horses were grazing. He gave a low sigh and fell silent for a ‘ong 
time. Then, without looking at Devyatkin, he asked in a dull voice: 

“When are you going to town?” 

“My mother said I oan go on Sunday.” 

“No, tomorrow,” Sanka doggedly announced. “I won't stop here 
another day. And if vou won’t come tomorrow, I will go by myself.” 
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“Fla-ha, so they've got you on the run!” said Petka triumphantly. 
“Well, all right, we'll make it tomorrow. Let’s go and tell my mother.” 
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Preparations for the journey did not take long. Yevdokia assured 
the boys that Uncle Yakov wou:d welcome them like a father and put 
them up for the first few days. Then he would find accommodation for 
them in a hostel. 

Sanka packed in his haversack a loaf of bread, a few boiled pota- 
toes, some underclothing and a towe:. Then he rummaged in the ply- 
wood box in which his father’s tools were kept. His father had been 
a handy man, he could re-sole boots, solder pots and mend pails; his 
box was fuil of all sorts of tools. Sanka took out a pair of cobbler's 
lasts, a hammer and an awl. You never knew, they might be useful in 
town, at the cobbler’s shop. 

What about his mother? Should he tell her now that he was going 
away lo be a shocmaker? She would make such a fuss. Perhaps she 
would not let him go. It would be better for him to say he was going 
fishing with Petka on Dalneye Lake, and then write to her from town 
explaining everything. 

He would have liked to say good-bye to Andrei Ivanich, Masha and 
Fedya, to expiain to them.... After all, he hadn't meant his collective 
farm any harm. Rut would they believe him? 

Fenya and his mother were not at home, nobody hindered his pack- 
ing. Not till he was putting the hammer and lasts in his haversack 
did Nikitka come running in and ask, ‘Where are you going, Sanka?” 

“Can't you see? To the lake. Fishing.” 

“But what's the hammer for?” 

“What hammer? Oh, that ... it'll do as a sinker.” 

“Eh?” Nikitka looked at him disbelievingly. 

“Ask anybody you like. All the boys fish that way now.” 

“Will you bring a live fish back?” 

“Yes, I'll bring two.” 

That quietened Nikitka, and he even volunteered to dig up worms. 

So as not to see his mother, Sanka went to bed early, not forgetting 
to wind up his “‘alarm-clock.” 
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Katerina came home late in the evening. She tried to get him up 
to give him some supper and to have a talk with him at the same time; 
but he pretended to be fast asleep. 

His mother and Fenya both sat down to supper. They ate in silence. 
Only once did Sanka hear her answering some question of Fenya’s: 

“What is there to talk about, my girl; he’s disgraced us Kon- 
shakovs.”” 

Sanka winced and buried his head under the pillow. 

Next morning, awakened by his ‘“‘alarm-clock,” he slipped unnoticed 
out of the house and ran to the Devyatkins’. 

Yevdokia was stulfing Petka’s rucksack with hot pancakes. When 
all was ready, she saw them off along the back lane to the edge of the 
village. 

With sacks over their shoulders, and fishing-rods and tins of worms 
in their hands, they looked like regular anglers. 

Bidding them good-bye, Yevdokia said that they would live in clover 
at Uncle Yakov’s and come home for a visit in a year or two such 
fine lads that their friends would burst with envy. 

“And you don’t worry about your stepmother. I'll make her see 
reason,” she promised Sanka. “She'll thank me yet for putting you on 
the right road.” 

Sedelnikova, the stable attendant, went by. She greeted Yevdokia 
and shot a glance at the boys. 

“Off fishing, are you?” 

“Not fish of old, but fish of gold,” answered Yevdokia with a grin. 
Then she winked to the boys: “Well, away you go. Bring back a good 
catch.” 

The boys went to the main road. But they had not gone a hundred 
paces when Sanka turned off left, to the meadow where the horses 
were grazing. 

“Where are you going to?” Petka asked in surprise. 

“I must gay good-bye to the horses; it may be the last time we'll 
see each other.” 

Petka did not object; they were well off for time. 

“All right, go and kiss your Muromets good-bye!” 

Sanka went up to the herd. 
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The horses were chewing the moist grass as rhythmically as chil- 
dren learning off a lesson. 

Not far away, two buff-coloured foals, still unsteady on their long 
legs, were greedily taking suck from their mother. 

Liska, aloof from the other horses as usual, was casting side 
giances at the field, wondering how she could edge nearer the corn. 

Sanka looked for Muromets and patted his quivering, muscular 
neck. The horse, without turning away from the grass, lazily rolled a 
bright, lilac-cotoured eye as much as to say: “Can't you see I’m hav- 
ing breakiast? Be so kind as not to disturb me.” 

But Sanka was not offended. Was it not on Muromets that he had 
had his first riding lessons? In those days he had sometimes fallen off 
in full gallop, and Muromets had stood waiting until Sanka recovered 
and climbed on his back again. 

How many loads cf hay, corn, and potatoes had Sanka and Muro- 
mets carted for the collective farm. 

Sanka unfastened his haversack, broke off half the loaf of bread 
and p.aced it before Muromets. 

Then Sanka wanted to go to the forge. Petka scowled and looked 
at the sun. 

Dear old forge! How Sanka loved the sighs of your furnace, the 
clear ring of the hammers, the smeil of coal and cinders, and old Yev- 
seich, whose whole life, it seemed, had been spent hammering on the 
anvil, 

From the forge he went to the fields. 

Petka was beside himself. “Trying to be funny, are you, Konshak? 
We'll be late for the train as it is.” 

But how could Sanka go away without a last look at the corn? 
There was his mother's field. The corn rose in a grey-blue wall. It 
covered the narrow footpath and Sanka cleaved the smoothness of the 
fieid, leaving a rippling wake that soon closed in behind him. 

“Probably ten times as much, if not more,” eaid Sanka, thinking of 
the harvest. 

Suddenly he felt burning hot. What was he doing? If his father had 
been alive ... if he had known.... The boy stood still, passing his 
fingers through the ears. Something rustled in the corn. 
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A little grey field-mouse was squatting on the ground, vigorously 
gnawing through a stalk of wheat. The stalk tilted, the mouse skilful:y 
drew down the ear and started feasting on the grain. Sanka threw his 
fishing-rod at the mouse like a spear, but the mouse dived into its hole 
as though nothing worth speaking of had happened. 

“The pest!” Sanka exclaimed in anger, and he started poking the 
soil with his rod. 

“Protecting the harvest for the collective farm?” snecred Petka. 

“Look how much corn it has ruined,” Sanka exclaimed, nodding at 
the wheat. 

Petka took a look at the heap of nibbled ears. 

“Yes, pretty neat job. Neater than you and I did yesterday.” 

Sanka frowned. Yesterday. If on!y there had never been such a day. 
Why had they 6tarted that game of lapta anyhow! 

Sanka picked up his rod and emerged from the wheat. 

Now he was not stopping anywhere, not looking at anything. 


CHAPTER 28 
A FIGHT WITH PETUSHOK 


Now only “Vekshin’s outfit” was between them and the main road. 

So as not to meet any of the children or Grandad Vekshin him- 
self, Sanka turned off into the bushes bordering the plot. 

The cows were grazing there. 

Suddenly there was a cnackling in the bushes as though the devil 
himself were rushing through them, and out on to the road came 
Petushok the bull, seek and black as a crow’s wing, with a white b!aze 
on his forehead. In his nose was an iron ring; small crisp hairs curled 
over his forehead. Behind him came a few cows that had evidently 
stnayed from the herd. 

Devyatkin pulled Sanka behind a bush. 

“Keep still. It’s better not to cross a bull's path.” 

But Petushok did not notice the boys. With a dignified gait he went 
round the pond, which was covered with a woo!ly green b:anket of 
duckweed, and approached the fence of the plot. Astonished that any- 
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body shou!d dare to place barriers in his path, the bull leaned his mas- 
sive jorechead against the time-worn fence. The fence creaked and 
toppled over. Petushok jumped over it and, with a sidelong glance at 
the cows, uttered a long beliow as though inviling them all to enter 
the plot 

The cows—red, black, and buff—jumped awkwardly over the ruined 
fence and spread out among the beds. They crunched away at the green 
heads cf cabbage, rooted up the tapering pink carrots, bit at the cu- 
cumbers, and sniffed mistrustfully at the tomatoes. 

As became a hospitabie host, Petushok did not touch anything him- 
seli, but strode with an air of importance over the beds, making his 
way deeper and deeper into the plot. 

“Til keep the cows back, you run for the cowherd. Quickly!" Sanka 
shouted, throwing olf his haversack. 

His eyes were narrow siils, his body was tense and poised slightly 
forward in the attitude he always adopted when about to rush into a 
fight or deal with some danger. 

Petka grabbed his friend by the tunic. 

“Where are you going? You know Petushok is there.” 

“What did I tell you!’ Sanka shouted at him. “The cows will eat 
up the whole plot. Call the cowherd!” 

But Petka held him fast by the shoulders and would not budge. 

‘You're out of your mind! He'll gore you! He'll toss you on his 
horns. Remember Grandad Vekshin ... Petushok broke two of his ribs. 
Keep away, Sanka! It's time for us to go to the station.” 

Suddenly the boys heard a familiar voice. 

“Hey, you demons! Hey, you gluttons! You just wait!” 

Jumping over the beds and waving an empty watcring-can, Masha 
came rushing from the far corner of the plot. 

She plunged among the herd, but the cows took no notice of her. 

Sanka broke out of Petka’s grip and nan to help the girl. Masha 
shouted and drummed with her fist on the metal watering-can. Sanka 
fave picrcing whistles, hallooed, and lashed the cows with his hazel 
fishing-rod until nothing was left of it but a stumped, splintered stick. 

The cows, confused by such a determined onslaught, retired beyond 
the fence. ° — “a7 
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Suddenly a thunderous bellow deafened Masha and Sanka. They 
turned round. Petushok was advancing upon them. From his lips hung 
glassy foam, his eyes were like fire. His head was low and his nostrils, 
like bellows, were biowing up twin jets of dust from the ground. Ee 
seemed to be challenging the children to a trial of strength. 

“Run quickly!” Masha shouted in terror. 

But it was too late to run; the bull was only a few paces away. 
Sanka shielded the girl with his body, and, threatening Petushok with 
the stump of his fishing-rod, began a slow retreat. 

Out of the bushes sprang Styopa and Fedya. 

Masha ran as fast as she could across the plot, while the enormous 
Petushok advanced like a tank on Sanka. The boy backed away siowly, 
never taking his eyes off the bull, and threatening him with the stump 
of the fishing-rod. All the time he tried to coax the animal, his voice 
now stern, now imporing, as when one coaxes a vicious watch-dog: 

“There, there, Petushok. Sh-sh-sh! Back! You dare!” 

The chief thing, Sanka kept on repeating to himseli, is not to take 
my eyes off him, not to run away. But Petushok, unmoved by Sanka’s 
coaxing, continued his advance. 

Sanka bent down, snatched a handful of earth and flung it in the 
bull’s eyes. Then he spnang sharply aside and broke into a run. Petu- 
shok stopped for an instant, tossed his head, and suddenly rushed with 
6urprising speed in pursuit. 

“He'll kill him!” screamed Masha, clasping her head in her hands. 
Then, completely beside herself, she snatched from the fence a dry 
branch only fit for driving geese, and ran towards the bull. 

“Stop!” Fedya overtook her and, shoving her aside, dashed ahead. 

He ran as fast as his legs could carry him, but he did not know 
any more than Masha how he could halt the infuriated Petushok. 
Suddenly he stumbled over a large wicker basket, of the kind 
used in autumn to gather vegetables. He grabbed it and rushed 
at the bull. Styopa came hurrying from the other side dragging a 
long heavy pole. 

But Petushok had eyes for no one but Sanka. 

Sanka dodged and swerved, springing abruptly to left and to right, 
but Petushok, seizing an opportunity, caught him at last and tossed 
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him with such violence that the boy was hurled sidewards and fell 
flat on the ground. 

In the heat of the moment Sanka did not feel any pain; he spnang 
up nimb!ly and ran on, only to fall again after a few steps. Petushok, 
snorting and frothing at the mouth, bunched himself for another blow. 

At that moment Fedya came up. With all his strength he flung the 
basket like a net over the bull's snout. Blinded, Petushok whirled round 
on the spot, shook his head and began furious!y to gore the ground; 
bul he was no longer dangerous. 

Petka ran up with the cowherd. His long whip cracking like a gun, 
the cowherd drove the bull out of the plot. 


CHAPTER 29 
TO THE LIGHT 


With great care, Masha, Fedya and Styopa took Sanka home. 
Devyatkin followed them carrying Sanka’s haversack; he kept on saying 
how he had warned Sanka not to have anything to do with Petushok. 

Katerina ran out to meet the children. 

“My poor boy! Where did you get in such a state?” she cried, turn: 
ing pale. 
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“It was the bull,” Masha whispered. 

Seeing his mother, Sanka attempted to smile. 

“It was nothing. He only butted me once....’ 

Katerina undressed Sanka, bandaged the wound on his side and 
put him to bed. 

“Auntie Katya, perhaps we should call the doctor?” Masha sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, children, go as quickly as you can.” 

Masha and Fedya rushed off to the hospital in Torbeyevo. They 
soon returned with Ivan Yefimovich, the assistant surgeon, a wizencd, 
spare-built elderly man. 

Nearly all the Stozhari children came running to the Konshakovs’ 
They peeped in through the window, and through the chinks in the 
passageway, and jostled one another in the porch. 

“Now then, the first thing is don’t make a noise,” said Ivan Yefi- 
movich. ‘Secondly, all go back two hundred paces. One, two....” 

He waited until the children had gone as far as the middle of the 
street, by the logs, and then disappeared into the house. 

“Masha,” said little Timka ‘Kolechkin, coming up to her all di- 
shevelled. “Is it true Sanka has had an accident? Did you see it? 
Tell us!” 

Masha related what had happened on the plot. 

“There you are! I always said Sanka was not afraid of anything. 
He always stands up for others,” Timka cried out with a look full of 
meaning at Devyatkin, who had just come up. Then he had a whispered 
talk with the children from the Big End, and they called Petka 
aside. 

A long and heated discussion ensued. 

Devyatkin only laughed at first. But the ring of children closed 
tighter and tighter round him. Timka shouted loudest of all. Unusually 
pugnacious and determined, he flew at Devyatkin like a young cock. 
Taciturn Vanya Strokin was also glowering at Devyatkin. 

At Jast all the boys in the band went up to Masha, Fedya and 
Styopa. 

“Listen,” Timka stammered, “we want to tell you ... about Sanka. 
You think he trampled your wheat on purpose, out of spite, do you?... 
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There’s the one who caused it all.” He nodded to Devyatkin. “Go on 
and tell them yourself now.” 

“Go on, Devyatkin,” the other children seconded Timka, ‘“‘you prom- 
ised you would.” 

“Own up honestly.” 

“You're always hiding behind others’ backs.” 

“Well, it was me,” growled the snivelling Petka. “Yes, it was my 
fault.” 

Timka gave him a dig. ‘Tell them everything. We won't let you off, 
until you've told the truth.” 

“We were paying lapla yesterday,” said Petka wretchedly, “and... 
well . . Timka’s ball fell in your plot.” 

“It didn't just fall in, you hit it in on purpose,” Timka cor- 
rected him. 

“All right then, I hit it in.” 

“And he was too scared to go and look for it. But Sanka wasn't, 
and he made Petka go with him. Well ... that was how they trampled 
your wheat.” 

Fedya and Styopa glanced at each other. So that was it! And the 
ideas they had had the day before! Syomushkin had quite firmly main- 
tained that Sanka had trampled their best wheat for revenge, and it 
must be admitted that the Vekshin brigade had nearly all agreed with 
him, Masha alone had stubbornly insisted that Sanka was “not that 
kind.” 

“Well, you're a fine lot!’ Masha said accusingly to the Big 
End boys. “Fancy knowing and not saying anything about it till 
now!” 

“We would have done,” said Timka with a sigh, “but we couldn't 
find Devyatkin all morning. He had to own up to it himself.” 

Ivan Yefimovich came out of the cottage followed by Katerina. In 
the twinkling of an eye the children had surrounded them. 

“Well then,” said the doctor, taking leave of Katerina. “For the 
time being there is nothing to fear for your young toreador. Let us wait 
till tomorrow. If his temperature rises, bring him to hospital. Keep him 
a8 ts No visitors, of course,” and he oast an expressive glance at the 
children. 
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The children lingered a while near the cottage and then driited 
away to their own homes. 

But at dusk, Masha and Fedya came hurrying back to the Konsha- 
kovs’, bringing with them fresh cucumbers and green appies. Timka 
was already standing by the porch trying to persuade Katerina to ac- 
cept a basket of wild raspberries for Sanka. 

“He doesn’t want anything al present. He’s lying there groaning.” 
Katerina waved them aside, and added reproachiully: “See what you've 
done now! Fancy teasing a bull.” 

“But we didn’t tease him.”” And Masha related how it had all hap- 
pened. 

“So that’s it. And I thought Sanka had been up to mischief again.” 
Then she looked at Fedya: “And it was you that saved him? Thank 
you, Fedya. You and he will be like brothers now.” 

Fenya came running out. In her hands she had Sanka's haversack, 
the hammer and the pair of cobbler’s lasts. 

“Mum, what did Sanka have the hammer and these lasts with him 
for? Wasn't he going fishing? O-o-h!” she whispered, horrified, “I 
know—he wasn’t going fishing, he was going to town, to be a shoe- 
maker!” 

For a long time Katerina held the hammer and lasts in her hands. 

Had she then not taken care of the family as Yegor had instructed 
her tc? Had she not inspired the boy with love for the earth, for the 
peasant’s labour, for school? 

She sighed. “Timka, was there talk among you about going to be 
shoemakers?” 

“Well, there was,” Timka admitted with downcast eyes, “only Mum 
wouldn’t let me go.” 

Katerina’s face clouded. 

“My son doesn’t care a pin for me. We sleep under the same roof, 
and that’s about all.” 

“Auntie, dear!” Sympathy welled up in Masha. “Don’t say that! 
Perhaps he was just frightened because of the wheat. But ... but now 
we'll never let him leave us.” 

Katerina waved a weary hand. 

“Run along home, all of you.” 
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“We'll never let him leave us.” Masha recalled her words, as she 
went down the street with Timka and Fedya. It was easily said, 
but how could it be done? There had been no getting near Sanka 
lately. 

“Did you see the lasts?” Masha asked, stopping. 

“He and Devyatkin had been thinking for a long time of going to 
be shoemakers. Yevdokia was always drumming it into their ears,” 
Timka explained. 

“Flow could he dare to leave the collective farm?” Masha burst out 
indignantly. “Everybody’s working away here as hard as they can. 
And his mother does such a lot....” 

“He just doesn’t love his Stozhari,” said Fedya, lost in thought. “If 
I were from your village. ..."’ He did not finish his thought but gazed 
for a long time down the street. 

“Just think of it,” Masha could not overcome her agitation. “When 
Uncle Yegor comes home he'll ask: ‘Where’s my Sanka? How's he 
gelling on?’” 

All of a sudden Timka uttered a strange sound as though some- 
thing had stuck in his throat. 

Masha turned round in astonishment. 

“What's the matter, Timka?” 

“Oh, you keep talking about everything. And you don’t know a 
thing ... you haven't got anything right! Just suppose ... suppose 
Uncle Yegor doesn’t come back?” 

“What do you mean—doesn’t come back?” 

Then Timka remembered his vow and retapsed into silence. 

But Masha and Fedya, feeling that something was wrong, gave 
him no respite. 

A sccret’s a secret, Timka thought, but something must be done to 
help Sanka. And he told of Sanka’s grief. 

The children stood a long time in silence. Torn fleecy clouds 
stretched out over the sky. The old hollow lime-trees creaked anxiously 
in the wind. In the distance, behind the forest, blazed summer light- 
ning. Lamps and burners were going on in the cottages. A light glowed 
in Andrei Ivanich's little window. How often already in their short 
life had the children gone to that light. 
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“Where are you going to, Masha?” inquired Timka, as the girl 
turned sharply. 

“Home. Let's go to see Andrei Ivanich.” 

“But I gave Sanka my word...” Timka said anxiously. “Now the 
whole village will get to know... .” 

“You can tell Andrei Ivanich. He can be told anything.” 


CHAPTER 30 
LATE AT NIGHT 


Sanka was lying in the passage. The pain had relented somewhat. 
Only when he turned over or breathed deep did a sharp stabbing pain 
shoot up his left side, making it hard to breathe. 

His mother, Fenya and Nikitka moved quietly about the passage. 
On the other side of the log wall children were whispering, and more 
than once Sanka noticed them inquisitively peeping through the 
chinks. 

Then his mother had a long talk with the children in the porch. 
Sanka was unable to make out exactly what was said, but a few iso- 
lated words told him it was about him. It made him feel awkward 
and uneasy. 

“That's a fine thing to be famous for—getting tossed by a bull,” 
he thought, vexed with himself. He wanted to sleep. But his brain 
was clear and sleep would not come. The events of the past few days 
crowded into his mind: the game of l/apta, the trampled wheat, the 
meeting. his mother’s words ‘‘He’s disgraced us Konshakovs.” 

“Is it true that all the wheat on your plot is ruined?” Sanka heard 
Timka asking. “Can't anything be done about it? Eh, Masha?” 

“What can you do about it, if it is trampled?” Masha answered. 

“Auntie Katya, don’t you know anything?” Timka asked again. 
“Just 60 that they'll have no grudge against Sanka on the farm.” 

“Oh, children, I’m afraid you can do nothing for the corn. Unless 
perhaps you ask Andrei Ivanich or Gnandad Vekshin. They might ad- 
vise something.” 

Sanka covered himself up with the blanket. 
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“Just so that they'll have no grudge.” He could not get those words 
of Timka’s out of his head. 

It grew dark. The children left the porch. 

The village herd clumped heavily along the streets. The Konsha- 
kovs’ cow burst noisily into the yard. Katerina went out to it with 
the milking pail, and, squatting on her heels by the heavy udder, she 
engaged in a long chat with the cow about whether she had had a 
good outing that day, whether the grass in the pastures was rich and 
the water in the pond tasty. 

Sanka rose slightly from his bed, but the effort made him groan 
with pain. Then he realized he must dress without naising his left 
arm. Managing this with some difficulty, he went noiselessly out to 
the porch. 

His legs carried him of their own accord to the teacher's house. 

There was a light in the window. 

Sanka’s legs immediately grew heavy as though the road near the 
cottage were covered with quicksand. What was he going to say to 
Andrei Ivanich? How would he look him in the face? Would it not be 
better to turn back? All the same, Sanka mastered himself and entered 
the cottage. There he remained rooted to the spot. 

Timka, Masha and Fedya were rummaging among the books on 
a bookshelf that stood in the light of the lamp. They looked in amaze- 
ment at Sanka. Timka was the first to rush to him. 

“What did you get up for? You've got to etay in bed.” 

“Where's Andrei Ivanich?” asked Sanka in confusion. 

“He ... he’s gone to your house to pay you a visit,” answered 
Masha, and for some reason she exchanged glances with Fedya and 
Timka. “You probably missed each other. Sit down, Sanka, wait a 
little. Doesn't it hurt awfully?” 

Fedya pushed a stool towards him. 

Sanka sat down cautiously, looking aslant at the children. 

“Andrei Ivanich has found a little book for us,” said Masha, 
“about wheat.” 

Sanka winced. “What about wheat?” 

“Listen, I'll read it to you. It’s very interesting.” Fedya opened a 
thin booklet: “At the end of July there was a sudden hail shower and 
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our wheat was laid flat. What was to be done? We did not give 
in, and the whole brigade of us went out to the fields. It took us 
five days to raise the stalks of wheat which had been flattened to 
the ground and fix them with twine stretched on pegs over the field. 
Then we fed the wheat up and it soon recovered and started to 


grow.” 
“Who wrote that?” 
“Some collective farmer... it's based on her own experience. 


Andrei Ivanich says we must do what she did. Perhaps our wheat 
will recover too.” 

“But we haven’t got any twine,” said Masha. 

“That's nothing!” Sanka exclaimed, growing excited. “Timka and 
I have bark soaking in the pond. It can be plaited into good twine. 
Can't it, Timka?” 

“Of course. And we can cut pegs in the woods.” 

“We'll start tomorrow then,” Masha declared impatiently. But just 
then Andrei Ivanich appeared in the doorway. 

“He’s here, ‘Katerina Vasilievna. Don’t get alarmed,” called the 
teacher, looking back. 

“Oh what a fright you gave me!” Katerina nan into the room, 
clasping her hands. “Where have you been in that state?—I've 
searched half the village for youl” 

“Andrei Ivanich!” Sanka eaid, rising to his feet. “Is it true that 
the corn can be saved? Just say so and I will do anything.” 

“Now, now, my little friend,” the teacher interrupted. “Don't you 
bother about that for the time being. The children themselves will do 
all that is necessary. Go along home with your mother and go to bed. 
Being gored by a bull is no joke.” 

He saw Katerina and Sanka to the corner and then went back to 
the children. 

When they got home, Katerina put Sanka in her own bed, gave 
him lime-blossom tea to drink, tucked the blanket round him and then 
started her usual task of clearing up the cottage. But everything 
seemed to slip out of her hands that day. She swept only half the 
floor and, leaving the broom in the middle of the room, started tidy- 
ing some pots and pans by the stove. 
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“This is really too much for me,” she thought. ‘“‘No word for such 
a long time, not a single word from Yegor. Something must have 
happened to him. And now this trouble with Sanka. What if he’s a 
cripple for life?” 

Yevdokia Devyatkina came in. She stood by the dozing Sanka, 
heaved many long sighs, and then sat down by the table. 

“He should have gone to town long ago,” she said. ‘No bull would 
have got him there.” 

“So it’s you that have been turning my boy’s head?” asked Kate- 
rina in astonishment. ‘He won't stay at home now.... Thank you, my 
good neighbour.” 

“The lad isn’t like you, he’s easier to persuade. And he’s got more 
sense too; he’s beginning to eee which side his bread is buttered. Don't 
you hold him back, Katerina. I judge by Petka. If they don’t want 
to pore over books, it’s no use forcing them to. Let them learn a use- 
ful trade. It’s the best thing in times like these.”’ 

YevJokia eyed the sunburnt Katerina. “You should think of your- 
self too. You've got yourself rooted to that field of yours, you've ex- 
hausted yourself. Why, you're as thin as a broomstick. They say you 
can't get rid of the weeds?” 

“They're always catching up with me,” Katerina complained. “No 
sooner do you get rid of one lot than there’s another lot to deal with.” 

“That's it, you see. You waste a lot of strength, and what you get 
cut of it will not feed your children.” 

“What are you leading up to?” 

“To this: you ought to set out on another task with your family.” 

‘Kalerina gave a start. “What's that you're saying! When Yegor 
has lived his whole life here, you want me to give it all up and wan- 
der off nobody knows where. What did Yegor say to me when he left? 
‘Katerina,’ he said, ‘two sins I will not forgive you: if you abandon 
the children, and if you turn away from the land.’ No, indeed! How 
oan you say such things!” 

“Yegor Platonovich has no time to think of us now,” Yevdokia 
sighed. ‘“‘A war, I tell you, my dear, is not like Pushkin Collective 
Farm. It’s pretty fierce. ...” 

Katerina tossed her head in dismay. 
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“Oh, how can you? 

Aren't I worried enough, a 
as it is?” 

Alter silling a little 
longer, the neighbour 
leit. 

That night Katerina 
had a dream. A tall un- 
shaven soldier in a stiff 
faded = greatcoat) came 
knocking sadly at the 
window, holding out a 
bundle of clothes and 
asking her to wash them. 

“What can it mean?” 
wondered Katerina, 
awakening in a cold fe- 
verish sweat. Getting 
out of bed, she gazed for 
a long time at the dark 
street. She stood for a 
while over Sanka, 
touched his brow, and 
then lay down again. But 
sleep would not come. 

“It's all) Yevdokia's 
fault. It’s the yarns she spun that have brought on this sleeplessness,” 
Katerina thought with annoyance. Getting up, she wandered aim‘essly 
about the cottage, not knowing how to while away the time till dawn. 
Then she decided to have a look at the children’s clothes white they 
were asleep. She got together shirts, blouses, trousers, put a patch 
here, sewed on a button there. She came to Sanka’'s tunic. His breast 
pocket was torn and fastened with a pin. Katerina unfastened the pin, 
and out fell a note-book, some papers, a bit of a comb, and a small 
chipped pocket mirror. 

“He's growing up, he’s beginning to take care of his appearance,” 
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Katerina thought with a smile. She put the things together in a sepa- 
rate heap and neatly straightened out the papers. Among them was an 
envelope with a typed address: Pushkin Collective Farm, Konshakova 
Yekalerina Vasilievna. 

Perplexed, Katerina turned the envelope over and over in her hands. 
It was soiled and tattered, and worn at the creases. With fingers that 
had suddenly grown ice-cold she took out a narrow slip of paper. She 
read through it.... The floor seemed to shake under her feet, the lamp 
swayed, and everything went misty. She sank heavily on to the bench, 
oripping the corner of the table.... 

Sitting in the half-darkness, afraid to stir, she tried to gather her 
thoughts together, “What was it? What did it mean? What was she 
to do now? Was it really the end of everything?” 

The death notification shone white in her hand. It burned her fin- 
gers, She looked at the paper again. There was the date, the month. 
So it had been a long time ago.... And she had known nothing about 
it. Sanka had kept it from her. But why? Katerina began to under- 
6land a great many things. So that was why her son had changed so 
much of late and become serious beyond his years. 

Sanka suddenly stirred, feverishly waved nis hand as though to 
keep somebody away, and muttered in a hoarse voice: “Sh-sh-sh, Pe- 
tushok, sh-sh-sh! You dare!” 

Katerina started up, hurriedly put the notification in the tunic pock- 
et and went over to her son. He had got worse. His face was burning 
and he was breathing with difficulty. Wetting a towel with cold water, 
Katerina laid it on the boy’s forehead, sat down by the head of the 
bed, and again reached out for the tunic. But just then Fenya turned 
over in bed, and Nikitka, half asieep, half awake, asked for a drink. 
Katerina suddenly imagined the children waking all at once, seeing 
her face, understanding what had happened and starting to cry, with 
her crying too. 

“No, no,” she thought. “Can that help grief? Let everything go 
on for the time being as it is. The children must not know anything 
yet.” 

She put all Sanka’s other things back in his tunic pocket and cau- 
tiously slipped the tunic into its old place—under Sanka’s pillow. 
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Shedding a iew bitter tears, she lixed her gaze on the boy's rough 
windbeaten face. “You poor thing!” she thought. “You poor little man! 
That’s the end of your childhood. And you should still be rurniny 
about and playing.” 

The day began to break. By jorce of habit, Katerina went out intu 
the yard, milked the cow aid, hearing the cowherd’s horn, Jet her out 
into the street. Then, scarcely able to put one foot im front: of the 
other, she wended her way to the stables for a cart to take Sanka to 
hospital. 


CHAPTER 31 
WE ARE NOT ORPHANS 


A week later Sanka was discharged from hospital. 

“Oh, Sanka, I’ve had such a terrible time.’ was all his mother 
could find to say. “Well, how are you now? Are you better? Walk up 
and down, let me see you.” 

Sanka crossed awkwardly irom the window iv the doorway. Phen 
he looked intently at his mother. How she had changed in the past 
week or so. Her eyes were hollow, her back was stooped, and she 
had become dark and withered-looking like a gipsy. 

“Tm not so sure which of us should have gone to hospital,” Sanka 
said gloomily. 

“You think | should? Whatever for?” his mother asked with feigned 
surprise, “I've just got a touch of the sun, that's all. The weather 
is so hot.” And she starled getting Sanka his breakfast. 

Then she took a bag of the previous year’s wild nuts out of the 
big chest and poured them in a heap on the table. 

‘Here, crack these. Take things easy for a bit.” 

And whispering some instructions to Fenya, she left for work. 

Hardly had the gate banged to aiter Katerina, when Fenya start- 
ed hopping round her brother, chatlering all the time. Sanka was a 
wounded soldier in hospital and she was a nurse. The wounded soi- 
dier had to do everything she told him; he mustn't lift anything, he 
mustn't leave the house, he must be in bed all the time. 
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“I'll give you wounded soidier!” said Sanka indignantly. “I could 
fight you all with one hand.” And seizing Fenya and Nikitka together 
he threw them both down on the bed. 

Yevdokia dropped in. She questioned Sanka about his health and 
the hospital and twilted him about his desperate ways. 

“The idea—tighting a bull! He might have gored you to death. 
My Petka was so terrified he’s been talking in his sleep about bulls 
ever since. And why did you bother with Petushok anyhow? 
You should have gone your way with Petka.” Then with a confid- 
ing wink she added: “And when are you going on that fishing trip 
now?” 

Sanka pretended not to have heard. 

Yevdokia peeped behind the calico curtains into the kitchen where 
Fenya was doing the housework, heiped her to rake the coals in the 
stove and then, fumbling in her pockets, brought out a treacly pink 
eweet and thrust it into the girl’s hand. 

“Always alone, always by yourselves ... you wretched little or- 
phans....” 

“We aren't orphans,” said Fenya offendedly. “We've got a mummy 
and daddy.” 

Yevdokia stroked Fenya’s hair, shook her head and then, aalling 
Sanka out into the passage, whispered to him: 

“You hurry up and get better. That fish won't wait. I spoke to 
your stepmother. She’s not keeping you back, you can go where you 
like.” 

“Did she say that?” asked Sanka, perplexed. 

So his mother knew of his preparations and did not want to 
stop him. 

But that news brought Sanka no relief. 

“‘Poorl’ ‘Wretched!’ ” Fenya mimicked Yevdokia when their neigh- 
bour had left. “We aren't wretched. Timka has his own mother, but 
look how hard she is on him. And our Mummy only pulled my ears 
once—when I dipped my finger in the cream. And it didn’t hurt either. 
And she never pulls yours at all.” 

Fenya suddenly unclenched her little fist and put the sticky sweet 
on the table. 
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“There! I don’t want it. Let the flies lick it.” Then she looked sor- 
rowlully at her brother. “But what's happened to Mummy? She goes 
about Icoking so tired. And she doesn't sicep al night.” 

“Perhaps it’s al] because of Dad.” 

“Of course it is. But it’s because of you too.” 

“Because of me?” 

“You don’t know how upset she was when she unpacked your 
haversack. There were clothes in il, and a towel, and cobbier’s 'asts 
too.... Did you want to go away from us? Did you?” 

“Where to? Petka and | were going fishing.” Sanka bent low over 
the tabie-cloth, as though noticing for the first time how interesting 
the cotours and designs were. 

“Going fishing with lasts!” Fenya said with a sigh. “I’ve rever 
heard of that before. Mummy guessed at once what your idea was. 
‘He doesn’t care a pin for me’—that’s what Mummy said about you. 
‘We live under the same roof, and that’s about all.’” 

“Not care a pin?” Sanka felt like bursting out, but there was 
so much reproach in Fenya:s eyes that he bent still lower over the 
table. 

“Our life,’ she said, ‘doesn’t interest him either,’ Fenya contin- 
ued. ‘‘‘He never speaks to us like human beings, he just flings the 
words at you.” And you know how hard it is for Mummy ail atone. 
Yesterday she came home from the fie'ds, and when she sat down on 
the doorstep to take her boots off, she just fell asteep as she was. And 
it took me and Nikitka ages to wake her up!” 

Fenya suddenly pressed close to her brother and whispered with 
heat: “You're just stupid, Sanka, that’s what you are. Why, our Mummy 
is the best Mummy in the world.” 

Perhaps for the first time in his life, Sanka felt at a loss how to 
answer his littte sister. He did not snort at her as he usuaily did. 
or make fun of her, but just withdrew his arm and went to the door 
in silence. Stopping in the doorway he asked in a low voice, without 
looking at her: ; 

“How's the wheat on Vekshin’s plot? Have you heard anything?’ 


“Masha said they began to raise it and then left off.” 
“Why?” 
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“Grandad wouldn't Iet them, she said.” 


“LT knew they would fail.” thought Sanka bitterly, and he went out 
into the street. 


It had rained that morniny and there was water in ail the ditches 
and potholes. 

Little boys were beating the puddles with Jong sticks and splash- 
ing: Water over one another. 

Trying not to let them see him, Sanka plunged into his mother's 
vevelabie garden and looked round. 

The vegetable-store in the jar corner of the garden had caved in 
and was overgrown with tall rose-bay in bloom, and young birch sap- 
lings: the fence was sagging: tall weeds and nettles were invading the 
beds, 

Sanka got out the seythe and set to work. The nettles were tall, 
ad ind sinewy: when they were cul down they kept on reaching out 
to ealeh Sanka with their spiteful prickly leaves. But it: seemed lo 
tne boy that. instead of a scythe, he held in his hands a wonderful 
inatic eWword, and that the nettles wereta horde of vicious enemies 
whom he was fighting to the biller end. 

Presently Fenya peeped into the vegeiable garden. 

‘Pul that seythe away,” she shouled, scampering up to her brother. 
What did Mummy say? You're ill, hed’s the place for you.” 

Bul Sanka swung the scythe so wide and vigorously thal it was 
absotutcly impossibie to get near him. 

“You've let the place run wild while I've been away.” he grumbled. 
Isa jungle, not a vegelable garden!” 

Fenya shouted and fussed round him a little longer. Then she 
vol a rake and started) raking the nettles into the ditch near the 
lence. 

Having done with the nettles, Sanka started to deal with the weeds. 

Suddenly Fenya looked round and noticed Fedya and Masha. Lean- 
ings over the fence, they were siaring into the garden as though some- 
thing extraordinary were happening there. 

Dolinka was behind Masha chewing the hem of her dress, but the 
-sirl did not notice her. 
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“Mowing for all he’s worth,” she Wiilspered to Fedya. Then she 
climbed over the fence. 

The rotten cross-piece gave way under her and Masha went flying 
into the ditch full of neithes. 

Fenya laughed in her sleeve. But Masha sprang out of the ditch 
and, though she had been horribly stung by the nettles, burst out 
laughing too. Then she ran to Sanka and took hold of his hand. 

“What. mowing aiready? And it doesnt hurl? So you can do any- 
thing now?” 

“Anything | like,” Sanka nodded. “I can mow hay tomorrow ii 
yeu like.” 

“Fine, Sanka. And we were so airaid! Fedya, come here. What's 
the matter with you both? Call yourselves toreadors! Come on, shake 
hands.” 

The boys’ eyes met. They went awkwardly up to each other and 
shook hands, firmly, like men. 

Masha drew a deep breath. 

“That's the way it shou'd have been long ago.” 

Dolinka, as though guessing that there was complete peace and 
concord between the chiidren, loped into the garden and started gam- 
bolling round them. 

Masha could not stand still cither. The sting of the nettles was 
making itself fe:t. The girl hopped about on one fool, trying to rud 
one burning knee with the other. 

“You ought to keep your legs covered,” Sanka said, laughing. 
“Why don’t you spit on where it itches, or rub it with earth?” 

Then they all sat down under the poplar, and Sanka learned from 
Masha everything that had happened that weck on the farm. 

A lot had happened. 

Andrei Ivanich was being appointed head master of the seven- 
year school. He and Tatyana Rodionovna had recently called a meet- 
ing of all the children who had left school, and told them to bring 
their mothers. It was a long meeting. Nearly all the mothers had 
agreed that the children should go back to school. Timka Kolechkin., 


Vanya Strokin and others were already going to the teachers for les. 
sons. So was Fedya. 
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Sanka blinked with embarrassment. The boys going back to) 
school! That was something new! 

“You were gcod at Russian, Sanka,” whispered Masha. “You could 
help Iedya, its very hard for him.” 

“A ict of use I'd be. I've forgotten it all myseli," answered Sanka, 
confused; and he asked her to go on with the news. 

“Andrei Ivanich has been elected a member of the collective-farm 
management,” Masha continued. “There was a meeting a few days 
ago. They spoke about Staraya Pustosh. And your mother read 
something out of a note-book that had a lot about Staraya Pustosh 
in it.” 

“That's Dad's note-book, | know,” said Sanka. “What was de- 
cided?” 

“To plough up the whole of Staraya Pustosh. Tatyana Rodionovna 
and the teacher have gone to the district centre with the plan.” 

“Tnal's the stuff! That's the way Stozhari ought to do things!” 
Sanka said enthusiastically. He was longing to ask about the wheat 
on number five bed, but he did not dare. 

Suddenly Fedya opened the subject himself. 

“Do you want to look at number five bed?” 

Sanka frowned. Fancy reminding him of something he wanted 
to forget for ever, like a bad dream? 

le rose-and picked up the scythe. No, the children would never 
forgive him for ruining that wheat. Neither would the grown-ups, 
neither would Andrei Ivanich. 

“Why don’t you say something?” Fedya asked. “Do you want (o?" 

“What is there to say? You didn't raise the wheat... .” 

“Oh, but he doesn’t know!” Masha exclaimed, clasping hands. “It’s 
as if he'd dropped from the moon." She dnagged Sanka after her. 
“Come on, let's go to the plot. You'll see for yourself.” 

“But what about Gnandad Vekehin. ..?” 

Masha only waved her hand and laughed. 
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CHAPTER 32 
“KONSHAKOVKA” 


On the plot the children crowded noisily around Sanka. 

“Feeling better, toreador?” 

“How's the battle wound?” 

“You've got fat on public grub.” 

“Wait a bit, lads, let him pay the wheat a visit first.” Masha 
brushed the boys aside and led Sanka to number five bed. “Good 
morning, little cars! Good morning, little grains! Here’s Sanka Kon- 
shakov. Tell him that you're hale and hearty.” 

At another time Sanka might have laughed at such talk, but in 
the circumstances he squatted down by the crop. Every trampied stalk 
of wheat had been raised from the ground and tied with bark-fibre to 
a thin switch. Here and there lay withered and wrinkled stalks. But 
there were not many like that. Most of the etalks were standing firm 
and well-rooted in the soil. 

On the second half of the bed there were no switches at all, yet 
there, too, the wheat stood erect and strong as though it had never 
been flattened to the ground by Sanka’s knees. 

“What did you do, did you raise this or not?” Sanka asked in a 
low voice. 

“We did a little, but then we left off,” Fedya replied. 

“Then why is it all standing straight?” 

“Your father’s the one to thank for that.” 

“Dad?” Sanka just could not understand. 

“Yes. For growing such a kind.” And Fedya told the story: “When 
you were taken to hospital, we all went to the plot. We got pegs ready. 
Timka and Vanya Strokin plaited twine out of bark-fibre. We started 
lifting each little trampled stalk and tying them to switches. We raised 
them. And we fed them up, and watered them. But do you know 
how many of them there are? We raised one thousand, then another 
thousand, then a third, but there seemed to be no end of them. We all 
got stiff backs. Syomushkin even fell ill. And the things we said about 
youl Your ears must have been burning all the time. On the third 
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morning we went out, and what did we sce? The wheat was starting 
lo straighten itself without any heip. Grandad and the teacher were 
pleased as anything. ‘No need for any more sticks,’ they said. ‘There's 
no flattening that wheal out. It's self-rising.. And true enough, on 
the filth day it was all standing again.” 

“And do you know what name we've given it?” asked Masha. 

‘Self-rising?”’ 

“No.” 

“Stozharovka?” 

“Wrong again. Konshakovka!” 

‘“Konshakovka!" Sanka gave a start. 

“Now your father will never be forgotlen,” said Fedya softly. 

Sanka bent low over the corn. He drew in the scent of the damp 
earth and the wheal stalks. His heart was bursting. Fine words of 
vratitude to his comnades rose in his mind, but he could not utter 
them. He just took out of his pocket a handful of nuts and shared them 
round. 

“Take some,” he said, “we've got plenty at home.” 

Syomushkin suddenly came running up. “Here's Grandad Vek- 
shin. What about Sanka?” 

“He's going to work with us,” replied Masha. “We'll tell Gnandad 
so. What do you say, boys?” 

“That's a good idea,” drawled Syomushkin vaguely. “But you know 
what Grandad Vekshin is.... He may... .” 

They caught glimpses of Gandad’s white shirt not far off. 

“TI keep out of sight,” said Sanka, making for the bushes. 

But it was already too late. Grandad Vekshin came up to the 
youngsters and sniffed the air. 

“T know that smell, I’m sure. Well, you terror of fruits and cereals. 
come out into the light and give an account of yourself!” 

Sanka came out from behind the bush, awkwardly pulling his 
tunic straight. 

Masha nan up to Grandad and hung on to his arm. 

“Grandad, dear! Haven’t we told you everything already? Don't 
frighten Sanka.” 


‘Here, who are you pleading for!” The old man waved her aside, 
“You can't frighten a lad who fought a bull single-handed. But 
as for questioning him—that | will indeed. Come here, Sanka. 
Twitching his shaggy eyebrows, Grandad gave the bey a_ pierce: 
ing look. “What fish were you going to catch with those cobbler’s 
lasts? Eh?” 

Sanka remained silent. 

‘Aha! Nothing lo say for yourse:f. So it Was just a Uich lo teave 
our village Took it into your head to try another kind of life, didn't 
you? Your father tended every fie‘d here, watered it with his sweat, 
sel our collective farm on its feet, but all that’s nol to your lixing. 
Well, !ct’s suppose you leave, then Styopa leaves, then Alyosha, then 
Masha.... Who'll take the place of the old ones? Who will ptough and 
grow wheat, who will care for the earth? The earth does not take to 
anybody, you know. It needs hard-working, painstaking peopie, old 
hands at the job..." Grandad shaded his eyes with his hand and looked 
at the sky. “Look there and take notice. A cloud has gathered over 
the grove. It means nothing to you, but I can feel it’s going to bring 
us rain. Good fine rain. Rain like that is more precious than gold. 
It makes all our riches grow. See, where our wheal is growing fat 
ears, where the dolgunetz flax is rearing its head, where the oats are 
shooting stalks. That’s where those block-head nazis trampled every- 
thing to the ground, defiled everything; but only two years later, 
what wealth we have managed to grow! And you just wail, our sol- 
diers will come home, and what blessings will it give us then! What a 
wonderful thing our earth is! No man worthy of the name has any 
reason for turning away from it.” 

Sanka was looking down at his feet. 

“{ won’t say a word to you about the wheat,” Gnandad went on. 
“While you were in hospital, the children made up for that little sin 
of yours. And our wheat itself has shown what it's worth, thanks 
to Yegor Platonovich.” He took a pear out of the folds of his shirt 
and offered it to Sanka: “Taste that.... To peace and concord, so to 
speak.” 

Sanka took the pear cautiously and put it in his pocket. “Thank 
you, Grandad.” 
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“Eat it here before me, in my presence. And give me back the 
pips. See you don’t swallow any by accident, and don’t damage them 
with your teeth.” 

“Don't argue,” whispered Masha. “He treats everybody like that.” 

Sanka ate the pear quickly and let the brown, slippery pips fall 
into Grandad Vekshin’s hand. 

“Well, what was il like?” 

“Joliy good!” 

“That's fine!’ Grandad Vekshin said with satisfaction. ‘I shall wait 
until you treat me to pears like that.” 

Then he remembered that other matters claimed his attention, and 
away he went. 

Fedya and Masha showed Sanka round the plot, explaining what 
crops they had sown and where; what each was remarkable for, and 
where they had got the seeds from. Sanka listened in attentive silence. 
Once he stopped by a bed of green peas heavily laden with bulging 
pods. 

“They are Otradny,” Fedya explained. ‘We got them off a brigade 
leader at Loktevo. They have a very high yield and aren’t afraid of 
drought.” 

“They're as sweet as sugar. Try them,” whispered Masha. 

“Of course, pick some. One pod won't matter,” said Fedya. 

“Why pick them though, if they are for experiment...” And Sanka 
would not touch a single pod. 


CHAPTER 33 
THOUGHTS AND DREAMS 


Andrei Ivanich appeared on the plot. The children ran to meet him. 

“Ah, Sanka!” said the schoolmaster, noticing the boy. “So you are 
back? How are you feeling?” 

“I'm all right, Andrei Ivanich.” 

“That’s good. It’s no time to be ill now. [ have some pleasant news 
from the district. Where is Zakhar Mitrich? Call him here, children.” 

But Grandad Vekshin was already hurrying to the teacher. 
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Andrei Ivanich held out a newspaper to him: “Read what they 
write about Stozhari, Zakhar Mitrich.”’ 

Sanka peeped over Grandad’s shou‘der. 

The district newspaper Lenin’s Path warmly supported the patriot- 
ic undertaking of the Stozhari collective farm to plough up the whole 
of Staraya Pustosh and increase the area under corn. It called on the 
other collective farms to follow the exampie oi the Stozhari people in 
order to give the country more wheat. The paper told in detail abuut 
Katerina Konshakova’s brigade, which was already showing in prac- 
tice what rich corn could be grown on abandoned land. 

“So we're coming out among the leaders,” said Grandad delight- 
edly. “We have stirred up the whole district.” 

“T'll tell you something else that'll make you glad, Zakhar Mit- 
rich,” said the teacher. “I showed the district people our ‘Konshakov- 
ka.’ They were very interested in it. By the look of things, we shall 
have to develop this variety not only for ourselves, but for the whole 
region.” 

“That’s what Stozhari should have been doing a long time age!” 
Grandad exclaimed. He glanced at the chi'dren and then at the straw- 
berry bed. “‘Why don't you gather the strawberries? They'll be getting 
over-ripe. You know what to do with them. And it wouldn't cause any 
harm to treat Andrei Ivanich to a few.” 

“T'll go and tell the news to Katerina Vasilievna,” said the school- 
master, and he called Sanka. 

They set out for the fields. 

Andrei Ivanich glanced about him thoughtfully and then stopped. 

“Look ahead, Sanka, towards Staraya Pustosh. Imagine it in a 
few years. There’s a great wall of corn in front of you, tall and thick, 
and with such wonderful ears that all passers-by stop and ask: What 
is that wonderful wheat? ‘That’s Konshakovka’, we answer; and then 
we tell them how that wheat come to be there, and where it came 
from. Can you imagine that, Sanka?” 

“Yes, Andrei Ivanich, I can,” the boy whispered. 

“And now look on this side.” The teacher pointed to the village 
with its motley assortment of thatched and shing'ied cottages, and 
low-built mud huts overgrown with turf. There our Stozhari spreads 
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oul. New houses with large windows, electric light everywhere, gar- 
dens all around, paved streets. On the hillock—the club, the theatre; 
there the post-office, the wireless relay station. And in that village 
lives Sanka Konshakov, an expert on high yields, a brigade leader, or 
an agro-technician, just as he thinks best. Though he has no beard 
yel, he is respected in the village. The old men shake hands with him. 
Learned scientists come from town to see him. Accounts of his work 
are broadcast to the whole country by wireless.” 

“Whal are you saying, Andrei Ivanich?” The boy murmured in 
confusion. “You are placing me very high.” 

“Don't you want to rise high? Would you rather aim lower?” The 
teacher looked intently at Sanka. “Look at your mother, she is etart- 
ing something big, she is not afraid. What are you thinking of going 
in for?” 

Sanka oast down his eyes and, taking off his cap, rubbed the red 
enamel star for a long time with his sleeve. 

“You've not made up your mind yet? But I have found work for 


you. 
“You have?” 


“The most urgent for the present. You'll go to school. In the 
seventh class.” 
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“Andrei Ivanich!” Sanka gasped. 

The teacher laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder. “Keep caim, San- 
ka. | know of vour grief. Your friends told me everything. ...” 

“Timka?” 

“Yes. Masha and bFedya know too, ut gon't you vel angry wii 
them. They could not do otherwise. | understand now why you lelt 
schovi: you wanted to help your mother. But it turned out just: the 
opposiie. You hurt her. She wants evervtning w be pust as it was in 
Yegor Platonovich’s time. She dues not want anybody to forget his 
thoughis and dreams. And she wants vou, too, to be just as you were 
when your father was here: a loving sun, a good pupil at school, and 
the first man in the village in the future. But you seem to have pui 
yourself out of the running, you've leit school... .” 

“Andrei Ivanich,” he confessed, “1 can’t get on in mathematics.” 

“I know, you neglected it. There was nobody tu check you. But 
thal’s a thing we can put right. Fedya Cherkashin has been througa 
more than you, but he doves not forget school. | know you, Sanka. If 
you make up your mind to il, you'll catch up. Nadezhda Petrovia is 
now iooking after those who are backward in mathemalics. You vo to 
her too. And, if necessary, I shall help you as well.” 

The teacher noticed Katerina Konshakova coming up the path ant 
wenl lo meet her. Sanka was left alone. 

Slow blue-grey waves rippled in endless succession over the corn: 
field. In the distance sky-blue patches of oats alternated with green 
potato. Bearded ears of wheat, hanging over the path, tickled Sanka’s 
hands; iaded grasses were shedding seeds on the ground. 

The sun lay behind a fluffy white cloud, its rays piercing the cloud 
like arrows. 

Here il was, his dear native Jand. His jather had lived here; here 
his mother laboured. Could any place be dearer to Sanka than this! 

A bird--was it a kite or a hawk? —soared high in the sky. For a 
long lime Sanka followed ils powerful flight. 

Sanka came to the high bank of the river. A solid wave oi wind 
struck him in the chest and made him stagger back, surrounding him 
with the mingled scent of hay, river sedge and milk fresh from 
the cow. 
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The boy ielta sudden desire to test his strength against the wind 
and the river, and against something else, he knew not what. He picked 
up a flat smooth stone, took a run and, with a skill to be found 
only in boys, hurled the stone in the teeth of the wind. The stone de- 
scribed an arc and fell on the other side of the river. 

Masha and Fedya were standing by a dark, motion‘ess creek, 
reaching for ye:low and white water lilies. 

The suriace of the water was all rippling in little circles. Now a 
dragon-fly would strike it with its wing, now a young fish would dart 
past, now a seed wou.d drop from a tree. 

Sanka jumped down from the bluff, bringing a shower of loose 
sand in his wake, and ran to the water's edge. 

“Shall I get some flowers for you?” he shouted. 

“Yes, as many as you can, Sanka,” Masha answered gladly, know- 
ing that nobody was so skilful as he at getting water lilies out of the 
deepest backwaters. 

Sanka cut a stick as long as a fishing-rod and split the end of it. 
Then he p.unged the stick in the dark waters, seized the stem of a 
lily in the split, drew it aside, and nipped it; the white flower, like a 
small pretty roach, fell in the gnass. Then a second, then a third. Af- 
ter the white ones came yellow ones. Masha could hardly manage to 
pick up the flowers. 

“Enough, enough! What am I going to do with so many? I ghan't 
be abie to carry them!” she cried. 

At last, with a skilful lunge, Sanka plucked the last yellow water 
lily. 

“Oh, how greedy you are, Sanka! You always want so many!” 
Masha scolded him, hiding her face in the moist cooling tissue of the 
fresh flowers. 

Sanka went up to Fedya and asked quietly: “How are you getting 
on with your Russian?” 

“Not bad ... but the suffixes are holding me up a bit.” 

“If you need any help, just ask me, don't be shy. I'll tell you what 
[ remember.” 

Nikilka appeared on the bluff. He slithered down the loose sand 
as if he were tobogganing. | 
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‘Sanka! There’s a who.e swarm oi bees on our house!” he report- 
ed with as much pride as ij the swarm were aiready in the hive. 

Sanka jumped up. A swarm of bees! That was luck! 

“Has it been there long?” 

“Rather. I’ve been searching for you everywhere... .” 

“Let's go then!” 

“But can you capture a swarm?” Masha asked him. 

“] have done. My Dad used to catch a lot.” 

“Perhaps we should call Grandad?” 

“No. We've got to get there in time. A swarm doesn't wait. It nay 
fly away any minute.” 

“Then we'll come too!" And Masha and Fedya ran after the two 
brothers. 

On the way, Nikitka kept making plans ior spending the money 
they would get from the sale of the swarm. The first thing would be 
to get his top boots re-weited; then they would buy Fenya a new «xer- 
chief; and if there was enough money left, they would buy Sanka a 
broad soldier's belt with a heavy shiny buckle instead of the piain 
strip of raw-hide which did not at all match his forage cap and tunic. 

The Konshakovs' cottage came into view. Walking up and down 
in front of it, like a sentry, was Fenya. 

His heart thumping, Sanka stood by his sister and looked up. On 
the plank frontage of the cottage, in the corner under the wooden 
edge of the thatched roof, he saw a dark, seething mass. 

Leaving Nikitka, who had just come running up, to mount guard 
over the swarm, as though he could prevent it from flying away, 
Sanka rushed into the cottage. He ordered Masha to look in the pas- 
sage for an empty basket, Fedya to wet a broom, his small sister to 
get a needle and thread ready. 

He himself looked for an old sieve, took out the rusty wire netting 
and got a sack, the bottom of which he cut out, sewing on the net- 
ting in its place. 

Then he drew the sack over his head so that the netting was in 
front of his face, put on his mother’s wadded jacket, a pair of mittens, 
and felt boots. 

“Will you help?” he asked Fedya. 
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Iedyva nodded. 

“Gel dressed then.” 

The combined efforts of the two girls found a rig-out lor Fedya 
ioc. 

As there was no other sieve in the house, they wrapped Fedya> 
head in-a woollen shawl, 

The boys went out, looking baggy ‘and awkward. 

Sanka ordered Fenya, Masha and Nikitka to stand well clear ol 
the house—who could tell what might happen? He had, indeed, seen 
his father capturing swarms more than once, but his share, to tell the 
truth, had consisted only in handing his father the wet broom and pail. 

The girls obediently went some distance away, and Nikitka hid 
in a niche between stacks of lirewood. 

Selling a ladder against the cottage, Sanka slarted to climb up, 
hung by rung. Fedya stood below with the pail of water, the birch broom 
and the emply basket. 

Sanka stepped on to the top rung of the ladder. There he could 
reach the swarm with his hand. 

The swarm buzzed angrily, as though displeased at having to stay 
sv long on the Konshakovs’ cotlage. Little btack sparks flew from it. 
circled in the air and then rejoined the dark living cluster. 

“The broom!” Sanka whispered. 

I-edya dipped the broom in the pail of walter and, climbing quickly 
up the ladder, passed it lo Sanka. Holding on to the corner of the 
coltage with one hand, Sanka started to sprinkle the bees with waier. 

The buzzing died down. The bees’ wings were wet and they could 
no longer take flight. Fedya passed the empty basket up to Sanka, 
who starled to sweep the bees out of the corner into the basket. 

Bul, as it turned out, not all the swarm had been calmed by the wet 
broom. A number of bees, flying out of the basket, circled round San- 
ka’s head, and one or two even found their way through the netting. 

Sanka uttered a muffled cry, shook his head, and struck his temple 
and then his neck through the netting. 

“Sprinkle them, sprinkle them again!” Fedya advised sympathet- 
ically from below, sticking his nose out of the shawl, and in the came 
instant crying out from the sting of a bee. 
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At last Sanka had raked all the bees out of the corner. He covered 
the basket with a piece of sacking and quick'y descended the ladder. 

Brandishing the wet broom, he sprinkied water all around to 
chase away the bees which still remained free, and laughed with relief. 

“You're all caught, little bees! You won't get away now.... All 
clear, Fedya!” 

The boys took off their masks. 

Fenya, Masha and Nikitka came nearer. 

Masha looked at the boys and burst out laughing: Sanka’s eye 
was 6wolien and so was Fedya’s nose. 

“What a pair of beauties! Does it huit? Did they sting you much?” 

Nikitka put his ear to the basket and whispered with delight: 
“They're buzzing! Come and listen.” 

Masha also bent down over the basket and, unable to restrain her- 
self, even lifted a tiny corner of the sacking, but quickly dropped it 
again. 

“What a swarm you've caught, over four pounds, I should think. 
Enough for a whole hive. If only Grandad had one like that! He says 
that bees are like corn: out of a single swarm you can breed a whole 
apiary.” She turned to Sanka, “Who are you thinking of selling it to? 
Loktevo? Or are you going to take it to town? D’you know what, San- 
ka? We'll buy it from you. We'll collect money from a!l the children 
to buy it. And we'll present it to Grandad Vekshin. He'll be so giad! 
And wait, in a year or two Stozhari will have its own apiary, no 
worse than the one on the Loktevo Collective Farm.” 

“Drop that about money,” Sanka said with a frown. He suddenly 
picked up the basket with the bees in and thrust it into the girl’s hand. 
“There, take it. Take it to Grandad.” 

Masha exchanged glances with Fedya, and noticing the disappoint- 
ment in the eyes of Nikitka, who had almost reached out for the 
basket, she set the bees down on the ground again. 

‘No, no, it’s your swarm. You must sell it. You need new things.” 

“Take it, I tell youl” Sanka shouted. “Do you think I’m a miser, 
or a Petka Devyatkin? Sell it to my own collective farm!” And see- 
ing Masha still hesitate, he got really angry: “If you don’t want to, 
I'll give it to him myself.” 
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Considering there was nothing more to say, he beckoned Nikitka 
to him and went into the cottage. 

“And don’t you pout, Nikitka. As if there weren't enough bees on 
earth! Another swarm wi:l come. Then I'll get it for you. You just 
be on the look-out.” 

“But I don't mind,” his litte brother sighed. ‘Another one’s sure 
to come. I'll keep a good look-out.” 


CHAPTER 34 
TOGETHER AGAIN 


Sanka observed his mother very closely. In the morning she no 
longer hurried out when it was hardiy light to get together the mem- 
bers of her team, as she used to do. Instead she wouid fuss for a .ong 
time round the stove or wander aim‘essly about the cottage. 

Quile often she would come back from work before the break and 
lie down on the bed without undressing. 

The neighbour would look in, tidy up the cottage and wash the 
dishes. She kept advising Kalerina to drink a brew made of herbs 
that was supposed to cure all diseases in a flash. 

“Tl get better without that,” Katerina would answer apathetical- 
ly. “I must have taken a chill, lying on the damp earth.” 

Sanka wondered how one could oatch a chill at this time of the 
year. It was dry and hot in the daytime, and even in the evening the 
earth did not lose its heat. 

Late one evening Sanka was wakened by Yevdokia’s sing-song 
voice. In the quivering flame of the oi!-lamp he could see his mother 
was in bed, huddiing under her b:anket. The neighbour was sitting at 
the foot of the bed, comp‘aining of Tatyana Rodionovna. 

“The chairwoman called me to the office yesterday and said: ‘You 
are strong, Devyatkina, go and work in the fieids. We'll appoint some- 
bocy else to take the mitk out!’ Me strong! Field work just breaks my 
back, my heart oan’t stand it. The others are a!ways painting me 

wack out of envy. They’re saying I do some shady business on my 
own at the market. But what's the harm ina bit of honest trade? How 
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can people with poor health like mine stay in a collective farm! A few 
days ago I was in town, at my brother Yakov’s. He wants me to go 
to the artel with him. Says he'll fix me up as storewoman. Let's go 
together, Katya dearie. We'll find work for you too.” 

Sanka became ai! ears. 

What was that? Yevdokia was trying to talk his mother into ‘eav- 
ing Stozhari, and she was listening submissive:y to her, not saying 
a word. 

“It will be better for the children too,” Yevdokia went on. “We'll 
make cobblers out of Sanka and Petka; they've been wanting to do 
that for a long time.” 

Sanka tossed restless:y in bed. Then he got up and padded about 
the cottage bareiool. Going over to the drinking pail. he scooped up 
a mug of water and, although he was not at all thirsty, drank it 
slowly in little mouthfuls. 

“What are you doing up in the middle of the night?” Yevdokia 
asked him. 

“IT was asleep and you wakened me up...” Sanka raised the oil- 
Lamp above his head, shone il on the c:ock and pulled up the weights. 
“The cocks wiil soon be crowing...” he said, casting an unfriendiy 
side-glance at the neighbour. 

“So they will, it’s quite tate,” she said, rising. “Well, think it over, 
Katya dear. It's for your own good, you're not a stranger to me.” 

Sanka saw her out, locked the gate, and going in again, sat down 
by his mother. 

“What secrets have you and Yevdokia got. Why does she come 
to see you so often?” 

“I’m shivering, Sanka. Cover me with something.” 

Sanka tucked his mother in a sheepskin. 

“That Devyatkina will be luring her away, turning her head,” he 
thought in alarm, going back to bed; he suddenly had a vision of 
his mother loading their chatt!es on a cart, boarding up the windows, 
padlocking the gate, and the whole family leaving Stozhari. 

“I won't let that woman into the house,” he thought in a fit of da:- 
ing. “I'll saw under the porch steps, so that she’l! break her legs.” 

Next day Katerina tried to get up but could not. 
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She was running a high temperature. At night she became delir- 
ious and called for Yegor, now imploring him to come back, now bid- 
ding him farewell. 

Sanka did not sleep a wink till dawn. He wandered anxiously 
about the cottage, offering his mother pickled cranberries and kvass. 

The fever abaled towards morning, and Katerina sent her son next 
door to ask Yevdokia to mi:k the cow and light the stove. 

“We can do without Yevdokia,” Sanka declared. “I'll manage my- 
self.” 

Taking the milk pail, he went out into the yard with Fenya. 

Lying in bed his mother could hear through the half-open door 
how long they fussed about trying to milk the cow, how Sanka, in 
endearing tones, oalied her a beauty and a smart littie cow, how he 
flattered her dung-crusted legs with the name of “leggies,” and then, 
seeing that he could not manage her, shouted at her and called her a 
good-for-nothing that should have been sent to the s'aughter-house 
long ago. 

Then Masha came and scolded him for not calling her before. If 
there was anything she could do better than the boys, it was milking 
cows. 

Fedya and Timka dropped in too, and all the chiidren together 
started on the house-work. They fetched in wood and water, lit the fire, 
and then started a whispered but violent argument as to whether it 
was too early to put the potatoes on. At last they knocked something 
over—a pot full of water, it appeared, for the wood in the stove started 
hissing angrily. 

“You are a fine lot of cooks, you are!” Katerina called, rising on her 
e!bow. ‘Run off home.” 

But she was giad at heart that the children showed so much sym- 
pathy for her, and friendship for Sanka. 

Then came Lena Odintsova. She very reasonably declared that 
there was nothing for the boys to do round the stove and sent them 
for the doctor, while she and Masha looked after the house-work. 

Presently the doctor arrived. He said she had pneumonia, wrote 
out a prescription, and gave her strict instructions not to leave 
her bed. 


When the doctor had gone, Katerina grew drowsy and svon ic.l 
asleep. 

Again she talked in her sleep, and Sanka did not leave her a 
single minute. 

It was dusk when she awoke, and at first she could not make out 
her son. He was sitting at her feet, twisting the edge of the blanket. 
Tears were running down his checks. 

“Silly boy, getting frightened,” said his mother with a weak smile, 
and freeing her hand out of the blanket she stretched it oul towards 
Sanka. , 

But he got off the bed clumsily and went to the window. 

“You lie down,” he said. 

There was a knock at the gate; Sanka went out and came face 
to face with Yevdokia. 

“What’s the matter with your stepmother, Sanka? They say she’s 
fallen ill? I’ve brought her some jeliy.” 

‘No need for it,” said Sanka, not very politely, trying to close the 
gate. “The doctor said she was not to be disturbed.” 

“Pll not disturb her, my little orphan,” Yevdckia said, somewhat 
taken aback. 

“What’s the idea of calling us orphans al! the time?" Sanka said 
giowering. “Don’t call me that any more. Or Fenya cither. We won't 
have it!” 

“Pray, what do you wish me to call you?” 

“Anything you like.... And leave my mother alone!” 

“What a way to speak to people!” said the offended Yevdokia. 

“It’s the way anyone would speak. Why are you trying to lure her 
nobody knows where? If you don’t like it in the coilective farm, you 
can go away. But we have no reason to leave Stozhari.” 

Yevdokia blinked her dim-sighted eyes. 

“So that’s the kind you are, Konshakov.” 

“Yes it is. And if you come worrying my mother any more, I'll 
comptain to Tatyana Rodionovna.” | 

Sanka closed the gate and bolted it. 

But that evening, when there was nobody in, the neighbour came 
to see Katerina as though nothing had happened. 
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Sanka did not know what to do. Meeting Fedya and Masha, he 
complained of Yevdokia to them. 

“What a plague that woman is!” said Masha indignantly. ‘You 
just go and tel: Talyana Rodionovna. She wi:! give her a taiking to. 
She can even call her before the board.” 

“That's no good,” reptied Sanka embarnassed. “What wil! people 
think! See, what a family those Konshakovs are! First the youngsler 
wanled to break away from the farm, now the mother.” 

“Yes, I suppose they might,” the girl agreed. “You keep an eye 
on that woman, Sanka; take care of your mother.” 

“I'm doing that.... And if you notice anything, let me know.” 

“T will that,” Masha said with a nod. 

But it was difficu:t to keep watch on Yevdokia. 

When Sanka was at work in the stables one day, Masha came run- 
ning to tell him that Yevdokia was again at their house. Sanka ran 
home. 

In the vegetable garden, Fenya was plucking off the cabbages’ 
sprawling b:ue leaves. 

‘What did I tell you!” said Sanka angrity. “If you go out, lock the 
gale. And now you've gone and let Yevdokia in again!” 

“Sanka, I did !ock it. It’s just like that woman. She must have got 
in through the yard.” . 

Sanka went through the dark passage that smelt of birch brooms, 
and fumbled for the oatch on the door. But at that moment the door 
burst open, and Yevdokia nearly knocked him down as she rushed 
out. Then she turned round, spat three times on the threshold and 
nan away mumbling something. 

“What's been going on here?” asked Sanka guarded'y as he en- 
tered. “What did she come for?” 

“You had better not ask,” replied his mother, vexed and waving 
him aside. She pulled the blanket over herself. Her hands were trem- 
bling, red patches stood out on her checks. 

“Has she been trying to lure you away somewhere again?” 

“Yes, And she kept asking about you—when you are going to be 
a cobbler. Her Petka is still waiting for you.” 
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Sanka flushed. Suspecting that his mother was not telling him 
everything, he burst out passionateiy: 

“I’m not going to be a cobbler at all! Do you hear? And I won't 
let the house be boarded up.” 

“What are you lalking about? Which house?” 

“You know which. Ours, the Konshakovs’! Why do you listen to 
everything Devyatkina says? You've got very meck and mild, haven't 
you? I'!l write a letter about it....” 

“A etter? Who to?” 

“There’s somebody I can write to. There's Dad, for instance. Wiat 
about him, fighting out there with bullets and shells all round? Why 
he might get killed any minute. And you... .” 

Katerina raised her head and looked entreatingiy at her son. 

“What are you saying that for, Sanka? It hurls me so. You 6e, I 
know all about it. I read that paper you oarry in your pocket.” 

“You know? How?” Sanka gasped and put his hand to his tunic 
pocket. 

For a long time they were siient, each engrossed in his own 
thoughts. Then, turning his face aside, Sanka asked in a hollow voice: 

“So now there’s nobody to keep you back.... That means you're 
sure to go>?” 

“What are you saying?” asked Katerina in astonishment. “Where 
shall I go to? Do you think I’m like Yevdokia? She’s been looking for 
an easy life ever since she’s been here. What's the coilective farm to 
her? It’s just somewhere to put her up. Why, it never entered my head 
to leave Stozhari for any other place, or to forget your father’s work. 
There’s no better place than ours in the who:e world! Every birch- 
tree, every bit of land here is dear to me. On'y it was so hard when 
I got to know about that notification. Everything started to go round 
and round. And then that Yevdokia with her nagging. Making out 
my whole life had been a failure, and running down our cotl.ective 
farm. That was the last straw for me.... Well, today I gave her a 
piece of my mind.” 

“Steady on,” Sanka interrupted her. “So it was you turned her out? 
You showed her the door? And here’s me wondering why she spat all 
over our doorstep!” 
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“Well, I didn’t take her by the scruff of the neck. But she'll forget 
the way to our house for a long time now.” 

“And good riddance too,” Sanka exclaimed. “Why, I’ve been fight- 
ing and struggling against her....” 

“I know,” his mother smiled. “She had something to say about 
you, did our neighbour. You're not respectful towards her. You were 
afraid for me, were you? Well, thank you, dear.” She gave her son a 
searching glance. “But what about you, you aren't thinking of break- 
ing away again, are you? Now that we have no father, you and | 
must stick together.” 

“I won't break away now.” Sanka looked aside in confusion. “It 
was just a mistake that time.” 

Katerina beckoned her son towards her and asked in a quiet voice: 

“And now, Sanka, where does your road lie? It’s time for 
you to join the Young Communist League.” 

Sanka heaved a faint sigh. What could he say? It was a long time 
since he had written his application for admission to the League. He 
had thought it would all be so simple. At the meeting he would tell 
how he worked, how many work-day units he had in his book, and 
they would all immediately raise their hands in his favour. 

But Lena had not even accepted his application. “Before you go back 
to school,” she had said, “we will not even consider your application.” 
So Sanka had been carrying his application in his pocket ever since. 

Petka Devyatkin stuck his head in at the window. 

“What do you want, Petka?” asked Katerina. 

“Mother said will you give us the milk pail back. You've kept it 
for two weeks as it is.” 

“Give him it, Sanka,” Katerina nodded. “It's in the passage.” 

“You want a complete break then,” snorted Sanka. 

“Yes, complete,” his mother said with a laugh. “There’s a poker 
by the stove too, and a pot with a crack in it. Give it a!l back.” 

Sanka carried the things outside and handed them to Petka. _ 

“By the way, Konshak,” Petka said, “I’m asking you for the last 
time: Must I wait for you to come and be a cobbler with me, or not?” 

“And I'm answering you for the last time,” Sanka grinned. “You've 
got a long wait coming.” 
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CHAPTER 35 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORT 


In the morning Sanka went to the experimental plot. He now went 
there nearly every day to he!p the children weed. hoe and water. But 
that was not enough for him, he was always finding something else 
to do. He mended the gardening tcois, he sharpened the spades, he put 
up a new gale. 

“Anything else needed, Zakhar Mitrich?” he asked Grandad Vek- 
shin. “Just you tell me...” 

“You seem to have done everything. 

“Do the susliks bother vou? I can make traps.” 

“We've got a stock of them. Alyosha took cure of that before you 
came,” the old man answered. Noticing how often the boy glanced at 
the “Konshakovka,” he smi:ed: “My word! That wheat has cast a 
spell on him. What a good boy he is now!” 

In the midday heat, when work on the plot was interrupted, Sanka 
and Fedya would find a 6pot in the shade and open their books. 

True, they didn't study very hard. A green horned caterpil'ar 
would sometimes fall from a tree on to their book, a fussy red ant 


would scamper over their hands, the pungent smell of sun-heated 
grass wou.d tickle their nostrils. 

“Fedya, what's the name of this plant?” Sanka would ask, look- 
ing up from his book; for him one plant was very much like another. 

Fedya always found an answer. As a good scholar understands 
books, so did he know all about trees, birds and insects. He knew 
the names and the peculiarities of most inconspicuous little p‘ants, 
which Sanka had formerly not even noticed. Fox-glove, for example, 
was used to make drops for heart disease. Infusions of shepherd's 
purse stopped bleeding: and Solomon's Seal was a good cure for 
rheumatism. 

“Why you're a reguiar herbalist!" Sanka would say, full of admi- 
ration. 

“That's nothing,” Fedya would answer. “Take Grandad. The way 
he understands nature makes you envious.” Then he would suddenly 
remember their work. “Look, we are going to get stuck with our prob- 
lem again. Let’s not look up from our book.” 

That day Sanka came to the plot with a face so nadiant that Ma- 
sha asked him: ‘What are you so joyful about?” 

“Just imagine! Yeslerday we racked and racked our bnaing over 
a problem and just couidn’t work it out. Even Styopa got stuck on 
it. And this morning I just sat down and solved the whole thing. 
Where's Fedya?” 

“He's not here, Sanka. He’s gone away.” 

“Where’s he gone to?” 

“He didn't te:l anybody. He got ready yesterday evening and went. 
Grandad is so sad, won't say a word.” 

“Is it true that the nazis threw Fedya’s mother into burning corn?” 
Sanka asked after a silence. 

Masha oast down her head: 

“Yes.” 

“And hasn't he any relations left at all?” 

“Fedya to!d me he used to have an auntie. But nobody knows 
where she is now. Perhaps Fedya’s gone to the state farm, to look for 
somebody,” Masha said thoughtfu'ly. 

“Who shouid he look for?” 
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“| don’t know, Sanka,” the girl admitted, perp:exed. 

Work on the plot did not go well that day. Grandad Vekshin did 
not put in an appearance. Masha and Sanka were very quiel. Every 
now and then they would run oui to the road and wait to see whether 
Fedya was coming. 

When Sanka got home, Katerina at once noticed his anxiety. 

“Not been able to get on with somebody again>” 

“No, it’s not that,’ Sanka said, turning away to the window. ‘“Fe- 
dya Cherkashin has gone away without a word to anybody.” 

Outside the window a slender young birch seemed to bow to some- 
body in the wind, the sun shining through its light apparel. Next to 
the birch, touching it with its branches, stood a young mountain ash. 

“Mum!” Sanka suddeniy went up to his mother and whispered 
exciledly: “If only Fedya comes back, !el’s ask him to come and live 
with us. Shall we, Mum?” 

Katerina gazed intently at the boy and smiled. ‘Yes, we will, San- 
ka. If only he comes back.” 

... Masha was not mistaken: Fedya had inijeed gone to Visokoye 
State Farm. But it would have been better for him had he not gone. 
He did not find his little white house, and the people on the state 
farm were all new and quite strangers to him. Nobody recognized 
Fedya. 

He returned to Stozhari in the evening. The first on the plot to 
notice him was Sanka. He aalled Masha, and they both nan to meet 
Fedya. Suddenly Sanka stopped. 

“D’you know what, Masha? Let’s not ask him about anything.” 

“Yes, perhaps that'd be better,” the girl agreed. and they retraced 
their steps. 

When the children came to the plot next day. Fedya was already 
there. He was squatting on his haunches near number five bed taking 
something off the sta'ks of wheat. From a distance it looked as if he 
were gathering berries. 

“Come here, chaps,” he shouted. “Look what I’ve found!” 

They a!] nan to Fedya. He held out a tin to them. On the bottom 
of it crawled some ugly grey beetles. 

“Ugh, what horrid things!” Zina, who was mortally afraid of all 
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beetles and caterpiilars, shnank away. “And fancy you touching them 
with ycur hands!” 

“Do you know what they are?” asked Fedya in a worried tone. 
“Tortoise-bugs. The very worst of all wheat pests.” 

“Stop it, Fedya,” said Zina, disgusted. “You're always imagining 
queer things. Now garden fleas, now tortoise-sheil bugs.” 

“Not tortoise-sheil, tortoise-bugs, that’s the name.” 

Fedya looked for a bug on the wheat, then took a magnifying 
glass out of his pocket. 

“Look what it’s doing, the panasite.” 

Sanka was the first to seize the magnifying glass and bring it 
close to the wheat ear. 

“What can you see? Tell us!" the others pestered him. 

“It's crawling ... now it’s looking round.... Heh, go easy there, 
don’t a‘] lean on me. It’s stopped now. Ho-hol It’s sticking its trunk 
out, a tiny little thing ... now it’s bored it into the grain, now it's 
sucking. There’s a pest for you! It'll suck all the sap out!” 

Sanka stretched out his hand to take the bug off the wheat, but 
Masha checked him: 

“Let us see tool” 

The magnifying glass passed from hand to hand. 

Grandad Vekshin came along. Seeing the tortoise-bug in the tin, 
he frowned. 

‘“Ha-ha,” he said, “our old enemy. Where did you find it?” 

“In the vegetabies, Gnandad, and in the corn too; on that side 
of the vegetable garden,” said Fedya pointing. 

“So they've come out of the woods. Just wait, there'll be a reg- 
ular wave of them.” 

“Can they attack the fields?” asked Sanka. 

“I should think so. You should have seen what the pests did in 
thirty five, they left nothing of the harvest but the roots.” 

“Grandad,” said Masha, “we should tell Tatyana Rodionovna....” 

“That we should!” Grandad looked round at the children: 
“Styopal” 


Styopa jumped up and stood to attention before Grandad like a 
soldier. 


Grandad gave him his orders: ‘Take two of the children with you. 
Inspect and ciean up the whole piot. You’: have to answer for each 
little blade, Fedya!” 

“Yes, Grandad!” 

“Take all the others and go to the fields, on a reconnaissance. 
Keep your eyes open, see if there are many tortoise-bugs in the 
wheat. Start with the stand nearest the wood. You'll find me in the 
office.” 

Fedya and the children went to the ficld. Sanka hung back a little 
ard took Styopa aside. 

“You know ... have a good look, here on the pitot. Please...” and 
then he rushed after Fedya. 

Towards midday the ‘scouts’ came running to the jarm oitice, 
which was already full of people. Alarmed by Grandad Vekshin’'s 
report, Tatyana Rodionovna had urgently assembled all the brigade 
leaders. 

“Tatyana Rodionovna ... look!’ Gasping, Fedya held out to the 
chairwoman a tin full of beetles. 

“Where did you gather them>” 

“We went over the whole field. But we found the most beetles 
on Auntie Katerina’s plot.” 

“And things were going so well!” Tatyana Rodionovna looked 
in the tin and, with a gesture of annoyance, placed it on the win- 
dow-sill. Then she turned with decision to those assembled: ‘Well, 
citizens, the reports are correct. The tortoise-bugs are coming from 
the wood. No time must be lost. Get the people out in the fields, we 
shall gather the pests with our hands.” She looked at Lena Odintsova. 
“Katerina is ill in bed, isn't she? That is unfortunate. Well, Lena, 
take the brigade upon yourself for the time being. Will you manage?” 

“I really don’t know how, Tatyana Rodionovna. There are so few 
of us...” Lena did not finish. She looked round. Masha was pulling 
at her sleeve and pointing to herself, Fedya and Sanka. “Of course, 
if the children come... .”" 

“There can be no doubt about that,” said Grandad Vekshin sternly. 
“This is something that has got to be done, so all will come.” 

“We'll kill every single beetle!’ Masha declared. 
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“Gather as many children as you can, from the whole village,” 
was Talyana ‘Rodionovna’s advice. 

The children went out. 

Under the office window a flock of hens was greedily pecking the 
ground, as though it had been strewn with choice wheat grains. 
Fedya looked closer and noticed that it was not corn, but the beetles 
that they were pecking at. Nearby lay the empty tin—somebody had 
evidently knocked it down from the window-sill. 

Fedya called the children and showed them the hens. 

“There's something we can let loose on the tortoise-beetles too!" 

“Oh, that’s right! cried Masha. “I read about that somewhere.” 


* * * 


Next morning, the ‘mighty host,” as Grandad Vekshin called the 
assembled Stozhari chiidren, came to Stanaya Pustosh and started 
to pick the beet:es out of the corn. 

A little later, Masha, Fedya and Sanka came to the field. They 
were carrying baskets with the tops covered with matting. 

“Well, how did you manage?” asked Fedya, anxiously. “Did you 
ful your plan?” 

“How could 1?’ Masha complained. ‘I caught seven hens, but two 
ran away into the nettles. | chased and chased them and got my 
legs all stung.” 

“And I took ours straight from the perch, just like that. They 
didn’t even squawk,” Sanka reported. ‘The silly old cock was the 
only one that made a row.” 

“Lel’s start then,” said Fedya. 

The children untied the baskets and let the hens free in the corn. 
The hens preened their ruffled wings and started clucking angrily. 

Lena oame into the field. 

“We've mobilized the hens!” Masha cried, running up to her. 

Lena looked in the direction of the collective farm and frowned. 

“But do your mother and grandmother know? Did they say you 
couid?” 

“Not yet,” was Masha’s evasive reply. 
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Meanwhile, the hens went on clucking as though complaining to 
one another about such an unusual morning trip and wondering why 
there was only a large green field all around and no dung hills or 
fences. 

“They won't find any bectles,”” Sanka said with a sigh. 

“They will, they must,” said Fedya, without taking his eyes off 
them. 

“Oh, you dear stupid littie things, go on, don’t be afraid,’ Masha 
coaxed them in a whisper, cautiously edging thein nearer the corn. 

“Masha, look round!” whispered Fedya. 

Coming along the foot-path with short quick steps, a switch in 
her hand, was Masha’s grandmother, Manefa. 

“Hey, you scamps!”’ she shouted. ‘What are you up to!” 

“Grandma,” said Masha, running to meet hei, “we'll show you 
by experience. You know how hens like tortoise-bugs—more than 
corn.” 

“IT won't hear of such a thing! Take our hens home!" stormed 
Manefa. 

But just then the bronze-co!oured cock that Sanka had brought 
pecked at a tortoise-bug, then a second. Then, tossing its head back, 
it clarioned the news that there was something to fatten on in the 
new place after all. 

“They’re off, they're off!” Fedya leapt in the air and for some 
reason made a crowing sound, but so loud and unlike a cock that 
he almost frightened all the hens away. 

Manefa started calling her hens, but, absorbed in the hunt for 
beetles, the hens paid not the stightest attention to her. 

“The deuce take them!’’ said Manela with a wave of the hand. 
“Let them gobble.” 

“Grandma, don’t you fret, go home,” Masha coaxed her. ‘We'll 
bring them back safe and sound this evening.” 

“And the hawk in the sky? And the fox behind the bush?” Manefa 
objected. “No, I'll guard them myself.” 

She stood for a time by the hens, peering all round her, but she 
scon tired of doing so, went to the children and, still complaining, 
began to collect beetles. 


Hearing that tortoise-bugs had got in the wheat, Katerina could 
not restrain herself; she rose from bed and wended her way slowly 
‘0 the field. 

She was even alarmed at first; there were so many children in 
the field, she thought they would only trample the corn. But looking 
more attentive:y, she felt assured that all was going as it should. 

The children were advancing in a line and gathering the beetles, 
seme in emply tins, some in birch-bark baskets, some in bottles. 

Now and then voices were heard: 

“Over to the right, surround them!” 

“Don’t let ‘em off!” 

The little children were fetching water and shouting all over the 
fied: “Who wants water? Who wants spring water?” 

Katerina’s heart fluttered. 

“How much troubie you are taking, my dears,” she whispered. 
She was about to set to work when she suddenly noticed the hens 
in the middle of the corn, greedily pecking at the beetles. 

Lena and Sanka came running to her. 

“Was it your idea about the hens?” Katerina asked Lena. 

“No. The boys thought of it. Not a bad help either, is it? We are 
going to get some more after dinner.” 

“What could be better!” Katerina smiled. 

“But why did you get up? What were the doctor's orders?” asked 
Sanka with a severe look. 

“Everybody's in the fields, how could I lie in bed? When winter 
comes I'l] get over all my ailments.” 

“You mustn't, Auntie Katya. Go home,” said Lena. ‘We shall 
manage without you.” 

“What’s this, trying to talk me over like a child!” Katerina said 
testily. 

“I'm brigade leader now. I can even order you,” Lena threatened 
jokingly. ‘Sanka, take her home.” 

“You'll see, Il padiock the gate,” Sanka promised. 

“Using force, you cheeky things,” Katerina laughed, and lean- 
ing trustfully on the boy’s shoulder, she directed her steps towards 
home. . 


CHAPTER 36 
HAIL 


It was an exceptionally close day, without a breath of wind, and 
the children just did not know what to do with themselves. Their 
only sa.vation was the river, and it was there that they all gathered. 
Some were diving, some swimming across the river. some jumping 
from the bluff. 

Sanka gave the boys a display of his favourite turn: ‘“‘deep-sea 
diving.” He took a reed in his mouth and a heavy stone in his hands. 
and walked across the sandy bottom oi the river with his head 
under water. Then he got out and lay by Fedya on the scorching 
sand. 

“We're going to have a thunder-storm,” Fedya said, as he 
watched the clouds massing on the horizon, now like high towers, now 
like enormous haystacks. 

“How do you know? You can't go by clouds.” Sanka observed. 

“But I'm not going only by the clouds.... There are other signs 
too. Look there: the clover is folding its leaves, the swallows are 
skimming the walter. And the flowers have such a strong smell ... 
they always smell like that before rain.” 

The burning sand scorched their bodies, and the boys went into 
the water again. 

Devyatkin, his whole body smeared with soft black mud, was 
sitting at the river's edge engaged in peiting all those who came 
oul of the water with clots of mud. Sanka noticed that Fedya got 
more than anybody else. Twice he tried to get out of the water, 
but each time Devyatkin pasted his back and front with mud as 
black as tar, and Fedya had to retire into the water again to wash 
it off. 

“Stick it, old man!” Devyatkin chortled good-naturedly. “The 
mud in Stozhari is as good for you as at a health resort. Take a 
mud-bath.” 

“You can have your fun, but don’t overdo it,” said Sanka going 
up to him. “Why do you stick to him like a burdock-flower?” 
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“You're not his nurse by any chance, are you?” Devyatkin retort- 
ed, spitting scornfully through his teeth. “Got your little friend on a 
lead like a calf!” 

Fedya felt about among the snags, then, swimming up to Devyat- 
kin, held out to him a wet spongy green clot: 

‘Do you know what this is? It’s good for you too.” 

“I don’t think! Just some kind of water moss... .” 

“Seriously. If you rub yourself with it, it livens your blood. Just 
trv it.” 

Devyatkin backed away mistrustfully. 

“A lot of use I have fer that.” 

‘Ha-ha, afraid of moss!” laughed Sanka. 

Just the week before, Fedya had acquainted Sanka with that river 
plant—the fresh-water sponge. Sanka took the sponge out of Fedya's 
hand and rubbed his chest with it—but not too hard. His chest soon 
turned pink. 

“Fine,” said Sanka appreciatively. “Now for a nace with anybody!” 
He threw the sponge to Devyatkin. ‘Well, still soared?” 

With that incitement Devyatkin picked up the sponge, sniffed at 
it for some reason or other, and then cautiously ran it over his chest. 

“Harder! As if you were scrubbing yourself in the bath.” Sanka, 
grudging no effort, started rubbing Devyatkin’s chest, shoulders and 
back, holding the sponge in both hands. 

“It doesn’t do anything. You're just making things up again,” 
Petka panted, offering first one side and then the other. 

A few minutes elapsed, and Petka’s body turned a deep red. He 
suddenly spnang up and started twisting about as though stung by 
nettles. Then he rushed at Sanka and Fedya. 

“What's this ... are you two against me?” 

Sanka and Fedya burst out laughing and jumped into the water. 

“You ass! It’s a fresh-water sponge. It’s used for colds!” Sanka 
shouted from the water. “It works better than spirits.” 

Shouting with nage, Petka rolled himself on the bank, jumped up, 
flung mud at Sanka and Fedya and again dropped in the sand. 

“Get in the water,” Fedya advised him from the other bank. “It'll 
get better.” 
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Devyatkin splashed into the water and the burning soon passed 
off. But still he sat in the water, swearing for all he was worth at 
Fedya and Sanka whom he accused of getting (cgether against him. 

Towards midday a huge ungainly storm-cloud, tinged with violet, 
loomed up over Stozhari. 

A sharp gust of wind bent the grass to the ground, covered the 
river with serried ripples, and bristled the hay on the top of the stack. 

There was a white flash of lightning, a peal of thunder rolled 
from on high with a sharp crack, like.a huge piece of calico torn 
asunder, and heavy slanting streams of rain bored like arrows into 
the river. The river started seething and splashing as though miniature 
fountains were playing on it. 

“Sound the alarm!” shouted Fedya, and he made a dash for the 
plot. 

The boys ran after him. The rain, heavy and sheet-iike, blinded 
them and took their breath away. 

From the outskirts dashed a group of girls, Masha and Zina in 
the lead. Masha slipped on the hillock and shot down the slippery, 
muddy path as if it were coated with ice. 

They all burst into the plot. The corn was quivering, and bowing 
to the ground. 

“Our ‘Konshakovka’ will be laid flat!’ screamed Masha, running 
about the plot. She shook her little fist at the menacing storm-cloud: 
“You wait, you black, shaggy thing!” 

“I wish we could blast it with a gun or a ‘Katyusha’, like we do 
the nazis,” said Sanka gloweringly. “That would soon finish it off.” 

But how the corn was to be saved at that moment, no one knew. 

Suddenly Fedya remembered how seedlings on hotbeds were pro- 
tected against showers. 

“Take the hut to pieces!” he shouted. “Cover up the corn!” 

In a minute not a tnace was left of the hut. The boys, naising 
sheets of iron, strips of plywood and wooden doors above their heads, 
formed a roof over the bed with the “Konshakovka” in it. But even 
so there were not enough shields. Sanka looked anxiously around. 

Beyond the fence on the hillock, flatted on the grass 
by the downpour, lay long strips of matting. Under a bush sat old 
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Manefa. who had evidently not had time to take them in before the 
rain. 

Sanka slipped quickly through the ijence. 

Al that moment, a flash of lightning like a fiery cross rent the sky 
and there was such a roar overhead that old Manefa, terrified, covered 
her head with her kerchief. And when she peeped out, she saw the 
malting craw.ing like a live thing behind some barefooted youngster. 
With a scream she set off in pursuit. But the fence rose up beiore her. 
By the time the old woman had found the entnance and run across 
the plot, the boys had managed to stretch the strips over the bed of 
wheat. 

Mancia seized a twig and etarted to belabour the boys’ backs. 

“Grandma, we only need them for a minute,” cried Masha, seiz- 
ing her from behind. “It won't hurt your mats!” 

The shower was followed by hail. Leaves ripped from the trees 
were scattered on the ground. The mats looked as if they had been 
sprinkled with salt. 

Old Manefa clasped her head in her hands and crept with a groan 
under the outstretched matting. 

The hail drummed with a hollow sound on the plywood and iron 
sheets and weighed down the matting, lashing the children’s hands 
and heads and rolling into their shirt collars. 

Now and then exclamations were heard: 

“Oh, that one hit me on the ear!” 

“We're being shelled!” 

“Hi, Grandma Manefa! Still alive?” 

“Stand to the last man, Guards!” 

“I've got three lumps on my forehead.” 

“When will it stop, dnat it!” 

“Girls,” ordered Fedya, “go away! All go and take cover!” 

“Jake cover yourselves!” answered Masha, and then she gave a 
shout, for a large hailstone had struck her painfully on the back of 
the head. 

Styopa suddenly darted across the plot, snatched the stnaw hats 
from the scarecrows and put them on the girls’ heads. 
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Andrei Ivanich, enveloped in a soldier's cape-tent, and Grandad 
Vekshin in a cap and short sheepskin coat appeared on the plot. 

“What splendid fellows!” cried Grandad. “Battling with the hail.” 

The teacher smiled at the sight of such an unusual duel and 
helped the children to hold up the matting. 

Soon the hail veered aside. rattled for a while in the coppice and 
then subsided altogether. 

Everybody looked around. Here and there crops were beaten to 
the ground; the ‘“Konshakovka” alone stood erec! and undamyged. 

Deeply moved, Grandad gazed at the children. “I shail give 
you ... I don’t know what I shall give you for that ... 1 shall regale 
you with honey.” 

“The dare-devils!” sighed old Manefa. “Taking my mats!” 

“We had a good reason, Grandma!” said Masha. 

“Well, am I complaining? I say you are dare-devils. Look at the 
lumps on your heads, like ripe plums. Put plantain on them, plan- 
tain. A copper five-kopeck piece is good for them too.” 

“Now then, you battered warriors, away you go home!’ said 
the schoolmaster. “Get dry, change your clothes. The battle is 
over.” 

“But we have no wounded, Andrei Ivanich,” said Fedya. 

“Never mind. Off you go.” 

Sanka looked anxiously over the fence at the fields. 

“Andrei Ivanich, what's it like in the field? Do you know?” 

“Zakhar Mitrich and I are just going to have a look” 

“Then Pll go with you.” 

Nearly all the children wanted to go to the field. 

They crossed the swoilen turbid stream in the ravine, and on their 
way up to Staraya Pustosh they met Katerina. She was waiking at 
the head of a group of collective-farm women, barefooted, without 
any kerchief, her hair wet and matted. 

“It passed us by, Andrei Ivanich!” she said, seeing the teacher. 
“The hail did us no harm. It veered off to the side. And the nain was 
all to the good. What about your piace, children?” 

“It’s all right in our place too, Auntie Katya!” cried Masha. 
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CHAPTER 37 
GRAIN 


The corn began to shimmer like bronze. 

In the evenings the landrails answered each other's calls across 
the meadows; there was a strong smell of rye in the damp evening 
air; the moon like a copper bowl hung so low in the sky that you 
wanted to jump and throw pebbles into it. 

The children had the feeling that not all danger had passed and 
that something must yet befall the corn. There would be hail, glut- 
tonous birds would settle on the field, the susliks or the field-mice 
would get scent of the rich harvest, the plot would be invaded by 
sucking pigs or cows. 

Day in day out the children stood guard over the plot. 

But the weather remained fine and cloudless. To frighten away 
the birds, Styopa So-by-So put up a few more scarecrows with rat- 
tles and windmills. Alyosha Syomushkin laid his ‘“death-to-suslik” 
snares everywhere. The susliks showed no particular desire to be 
killed, but Masha, going around day-dreaming one day, got her 
foot caught in one of the snares, and afterwards hobbled about 
with a stick for several days. To Syomushkin’s immense satisfac- 
tion, she had to admit that snares of his make were dangerous 
things. 

The ripening of the ‘“‘Konshakovka” brought fresh anxieties. Sev- 
eral times a day Masha tested the grains with her teeth and nan 
to Grandad Vekshin. 

“Grandad, the wheat will be standing too long, it will shed its 
grain!” 

“It’s all right, it’s all right,” the old man reassured her, “let it 
still drink in the good sun.” 

At last, the “Konshakovka” was ripe. The heavy bearded ears 
bowed to the earth and rustled dry and warm like silver paper. 

“Our corn is full and ripe,” said Zakhar. “Tomorrow we shall 
start at the crack of dawn.”” 

But here, too, there was no avoiding argument, 
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Sanka said that he and Fedya would mow the whole bed in no 
time, not leaving a single ear. 

Masha raised a determined protest. This was not just grass, it 
was special wheat; the way they swung their scythes, they would knock 
all the grain out. 

“No, Zina and | will reap it with sickles. And you can bind _ it 
into sheaves.” 

“Us bind it!’ Sanka burst out indignantly. 

“Quite right,” Grandad Vekshin agreed. “You must realize what 
each grain is worth. Fine sensitive hands are needed for that job.” 

Galling though it was for the boys, they had to resign themselves. 

That very evening the girls plaited the binders, and Grandad 
Vekshin sharpened the sickles. 

Unable to contain her impatience, Masha ran to about a dozen 
of the farm cottages: 

“We're reaping the ‘Konshakovka’ tomorrow. Come and watch!” 

Early on the Sunday morning, when the wheat was still moist 
and soft, the collective-farm women assembled at the plot. 

‘Katerina and all her team came, and with them Tatyana Rodio- 
novna, Andrei Ivanich, and old Manela. 

‘“Piease don’t trample anything. Keep to the paths,” Syomushkin 
implored, running round the women. 

Masha and Zina Kolesova came to the bed and stood at opposite 
corneis. As was the custom, they had shouldered their sickles. Gran- 
dad Vekshin nodded to them. The girls took their sickles from their 
shoulders and bent down both together. With the left hand they gath- 
ered a handful of wheat, swung the toothed sickle underneath, with 
a soft crunching cut the cool yellowish stems, and placed them on 
the plaited binder. Eight to ten handfuls—and a sheaf was ready. 

“Bind, Fedya!” Masha said with a nod. 

Sanka was binding for Zina. He did not do it very skilfully, Cut 
his knots were tight. 

“They’re making fast work of that job,” the women whispered, 
watching the girls. 

“No wasting time for them.” 

“Look at the sweep she’s got!” 
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“You can eee at once that they are collective-farm people." 

“They'il make fine reapers!” 

Encouraged by the remarks of the grown-ups, Masha and Zina 
put all their hearts into their work. 

But after a whi-e Zina started straightening up now and again 
and rubbing the smail of her back. 

“So your back’s aching,” hissed Sanka behind her. “Want a rest 
in the shade? Call yourself a reaper!” 

Ail of a sudden Katerina stepped forward on to the bristling 
stubbie. She rolled down the sleeves of her blouse and took Masha’s 
sickie from her. 

“Let me see what your wheat is like.” 

Neat:y gathering the etalks together, she cut a handiul of wheal— 
such a handful that Sanka gasped with wonder—held it high at 
arm’s length, nursed it like a tiny babe and looked round at the 
women: 

“There's fine wheat for you! It is dragging my hand down with 
the weight. Pity the plot is rather small.” 

Katerina reaped two sheaves and then passed the sickle on to 
Talyana Rodionovna. 

“We grew il, we'll reap it.” cried Masha, upset. 

“Don't you be so greedy,” Katerina answered, laughing. “We all 
want to try.” 

Soon all the wheat was gathered from number five bed. The 
sheaves dried in the sun until midday. Then they were taken to the 
barn, where they were threshed, winnowed and put into a sack to 
be carried to the collective-farm office. 

Everybody was serious and solemn, except the youngsters, who 
ran ahead, shouting at the tops of their voices: “They're bringing the 
Konshakovka! The Konshakovka!” 

In the office, the members of the board were holding a discussion. 
The children carried the sack into the room. 

“Bring it here, bring it here to the place of honour!” Tatyana Ro- 
dionovna rose from the table, took the sack and placed it on a bench 
in the corner where the pian of the collective farm hung beside a 
diploma that the farm had won at the Agricultural Exhibition. 
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“Which of you is going to carry our present?” Andrei Ivanich 
whispered to the children. 

“Sanka Konshakov,” Masha repiied in the same tone. “It’s his 
own father’s wheat.” 

“No,” Sanka shook his head. “Fedya saved it: let him carry it.” 

“It wasn't me at all, it was Grandad.” Fedya protested awkwirdiy. 

“What's all the reckoning for?’’ Grandad Vekshin interrupted. 
“The ‘Konshakovka’ wiil speak for itself. And if any reckoning is 
needed, Masha has it all written down.” 

Masha squeezed through to the front, opened her litte diary and 
began to read out hurriedly how many grains had been sown on 
number five bed, how many had germinated, how many stems had 
been destroyed by natural caiamities—that heading included the hail, 
the beetles, Dolinka who had got into the plot unnoticed, Sanka 
and Petka—and, final'y, how many grains had been preserved and 
yielded a harvest. 

Everybody started to laugh. 

“There’s book-keeping for you! She's found the balance! We aeed 
one like her on our board.” 

One by one the brigade and team leaders and the farm workers 
went up to the sack, oarefuily took out a pinch of the corn and placed 
it on the palm of their hands. 

“Golden wheat!” they said, full of respect. 

“Rich corn!” 

“Wonderful etuff!” 

Just as caréfully, they put the grains back in the sack. 

Only old Manefa, blowing on the corn, put it in her mouth. 

“What are you doing, Gnandma!” Masha rushed to her. “That's 
a@ whole two acres you've destroyed.” And hearing someone laugh, 
she went on: ‘Yes, a whole two acres! Remember what Yegor P!ato- 
novich started with? Three ears.” 

But old Manefa did not hear a word. Closing her eyes, she 
chewed the grains of wheat for a long time, then clicked her tongue 
loudly, smacked her lips and crossed herself with fervour. 

“Glory to Thee.... We've lived to see real white flour for our pies!” 
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“Well, children...’ Tatyana Rodionovna cast a glance over the 
children standing by the door. “Thank you very much indeed, in the 
name oi our collective farm. You and Zakhar Mitrich. You have grown 
excelient wheat. We shall make it one of our basic varieties. Kiasha,” 
she said, nodding to the accountant, “put our young collective farm- 
ers down for the extra pay that is due to them.” 

“Will the corn be given a number, or what shall we call it?” asked 
Klasha. 

“It aiready has a name, a better one could not be imagined,” said 
the schoolmaster, “in honour of Yegor Platonovich Konshakov.” 


CHAPTER 38 
BRIGADE LEADER 


Sleep is sound at dawn. Katerina approached Sanka's bed and 
touched him on the shoulder. But steep still heid the boy fast. He 
mumb:ed, pulled the bianket over his face and kicked out violently. 
Katerina aimost decided not to waken him so eariy, but then she 
remembered what day it was and bent down over him again. 

“Get up. You told me yourse:f you wanted to be woken up.... 
We are going out to Staraya Pustosh.” 

Sanka opened his eyes, looked about him, and was on his fect 
immediately. He too remembered everything. The p:oughing up of 
abandoned Jand had started all over the district. Pushkin Collective 
Farm had decided to set to work on Staraya Pustosh. That was why 
both young and old were on their way there that day. 

To start with, the collective-farm women levelied the mounds, 
fil'ed the pits and ruts with earth and rooted out the bushes. The 
boys gathered the fallen bnanches and twigs together in big heaps 
and made bonfires. Long tongues of flame curled high in the sky, 
snariing like angry dogs. 

Sanka and Fedya took their job with the fires so seriously that 
their face grew as red as stokers’; their hair smelt of smoke, 
their singed eyebrows and eye-iashes were curling, and their shirts 
were dotted with tiny holes from the sparks that shot out of the blaze. 
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After Staraya Pustush had been cleared, the ploughmen came 
there. 

Sanka was still attracted by the horses. 

One day he had met a cart with Muromets in the shaits at the 
entrance to the village. It was driven by Anka Speshneva, who was 
taking the milk to town instead of Yevdokia Devyatkina. The un- 
greased whee's were squeaking mourniully, the tin milk-caus were 
making a deafening rattle, but the driver, dozing in the heat, did not 
notice anything. 

Sanka slopped Muromets, put his hand to the harness and shook 
Anka out of her doze. 

“Look! The saddle-cushion is al] on one side, the shait-bow has 
slipped. You can hear the wheels squeaking a hundred miles away. Is 
that the way Stozhari people drive? I'd rather the earth swallowed 
me up!” 

“Who do you think you're teaching?” snorted Anka. 

“Teaching you or not, he’s quite right,” said Tatyana Rodionovna, 
coming up to them. “Don't you spoil our collective farm’s reputation, 
Anka. You know how people judge: as the harness, so the mastey. 
Weil, Konshakov, show her how to manage with a horse.” 

Sanka quickly re-harnessed the horse, put the sadd!e-cushion 
right, straightened the shalt-bow and pulled the saddie-strap tight. 

“A real picture!’ said Tatyana Rodionovna praisingly. ‘Look 
here, Sanka, come lo the office this evening. You and I must have a 
talk.” 

Time dragged slowly on that day. Sanka even had the impression 
that the sun had decided not to set at all, but to shine on till next 
morning. 

At last it gol dark. Refusing his supper, Sanka flew to the office. 
He stopped in the porch a moment to catch breath after his run, 
then he entered the office with a leisurely, measured step. 

Tatyana Rodionovna was not alone: with her were members of 
the board, Andrei Ivanich and Lena. 

“Here is young Konshakov, just the boy we were talking about...” 
said the chairwoman, beckoning Sanka nearer the table. “So you can 
manage horses, can you?” 
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“Yes, | can.” 

“And the boys do what you say?” 

“Of course they do.” 

“Well, Sanka, it’s like this. The harvest is approaching, and 60 
is the threshing. The sheaves have to be brought in from the fields, 
and the wheat to be deiivered lu the stale. But we haven't got enough 
hands. So the board has decided to form a transport brigade of boys. 
Only we don't know whom to put in charge of them. What do you 
think, Sanka?” 

Sanka felt a pang of disappointment. So they had not complete 
cenfidence in him yet. He crumpled his forage cap in his hands, 
breathed on the liltle red star, and by force of habit started rubbing 
it with his tunic sleeve. 

“Careful with your little star, Sanka,” Tatyana Rodionovna said, 
6miling. “It’s already shining as bright as the moon. Whom do you 
think we should appoint brigade leader?” 

“Fedya Cherkashin would do ... or Styopa Kanasyov,” said Sanka 
with an effort. “They could manage.” 

“And I suggest Konshakov,” Lena said, exchanging glances with 
Andrei Ivanich. 

“How am J to understand that?” asked Tatyana Rodionovna. “Does 
it mean that the Young Communist League recommends him?” 

Lena turned towards Sanka. Their cyes met. Sanka’s look was 
serious and unwavering. “You've seen me, you ought to know,” it 
said. 

“Yes we do, Tatyana Rodionovna. I am sure of him,” said Lena. 

“Tatyana Rodionovnal” Sanka leaned forward. “Yes I, yes we... 
yes I'll make such a brigade. We'll cart a thousand poods if necessary. 
Anything you likel” 

“But mind,” the schoolmaster warned him. “Don't forget about 
school. You must get into the seventh class.” 

“I’m preparing, Andrei Ivanich. Fedya and I study together,” 
said Sanka. 

“Well then,” the chairwoman said in agreement, “roll your sleeves 
up, young brigade leader, and get to work.” 

Next day Sanka went to the stables. 
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“[’ve missed you, Sanka,” Sedelnikova said to him. “They've 
given me old Manefa as assistant and she’s afraid to g) near the 
horses. She’s always coaxing them and crossing herself. So you be 
strict here, like a man.” 

“Of course, I shall,” Sanka replied. 

He cleaned out the stables, filled the mangers with hay and 
pumped fresh water into the drinking-trough. 

To get into Sanka Konshakov's transport brigade becaine the 
cherished dream of all the Stozhari boys. 

But Sanka was very particu:ar about whom he accepted in his 
brigade. He demanded of every driver that he should be able to catch 
the restive Liska, harness her to a oart and drive her through a 
narrow crooked alley without scraping the axles against anything, 
and all in a fixed number of minutes. He demanded, too, that every 
driver should know how to stand up for his comrades and not com- 
plain to the adults over trifles. 

The harvest began. The bright kerchiefs of the women reapers and 
the white shirts of the mowers gleamed in the fields; the reaping 
machines waved their wings like huge birds of the steppes. 

The thresher waited and whistled shrilly in the barn. When a hot 
rustling sheaf was thrust into its sharp-toothed jaws, it growled and 
panted like a dog over a bone. 

Out of the tail of the thresher came the light glossy straw, out 
of its side poured the warm sun-bronzed grain. 

There was plenty of work for the young carters. They brought 
the sheaves from the field to the thresher and drove off the grain to 
the storage warehouse. 

Sanka knew every rut on the road, every rise and dip, and he could 
have led his column with his eyes shut. He gained the reputation of 
a sensible and efficient brigade leader. 

On the way from Stozhari to town, lay the vi:lage of Loktevo. 
When there was rain, the road near Loktevo became an impassable 
bog. The wheels of the carts sunk in axle-deen; the horses overstrained 
themselves. One day three carts got stuck in this bog. The drivers 
had to carry the sacks across to a dry spot on their backs, unharness 
the horses and drag out the carts themselves. 
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The boys got worn out and swore for all they were worth at Bashli- 
kov, the chairman of the Loktevo Collective Farm. 

“You can curse as much as you like, but it'll be the same thing 
(umorrow,” said Sanka angrily, and he suddenly set off resolute.y for 
the village. “Let's go to Bashlikov, Fedya. We'll show him... .” 

Infuriated and smeared wilh mud, the boys sought out the chair- 
man in the office. Realizing what was wanted of him, Bashlikov de- 
clared that he had other things besides the road to think of. 

“Think of the stone we'd have to tip into the bog like that, and 
the sand? How can I get it there? Where am I to find the carts?” 

“But we'll help you,” Sanka said. “We'll cart the stuff.” 

“Oh, that’s a different matter!" said Bashiikov, cheering up. “All 
right, you he:p us.” 

The carters kept their word. Coming back from town empty, 
they loaded their carts every time with stones and sand from the 
river, and branches from the woods, and dumped it all near the bad 
patch. 

But Bashlikov was in no hurry to start repairing the road. 

“You wait, we'll give you a lesson!" Sanka resolved, and one day 
the young carters turned off to the left, a little short of the village, 
and by the bad patch of road put up a post with the notice: "Bog. 
Detour to the left. Collective-Farm Chairman Bashlikov.” 

It was not until next morning that the chairman saw that expres- 
sive notice. He clasped his head in his hands. In the space of twenty- 
four hours, dozens of carts had beaten a broad black track over the 
farm lands. 

Willy-nilly, Bashlikov had to send peopie in a hurry to the muddy 
stretch to fill it with branches, rubbie and earth. The incident got 
round the whole district. Collective farmers who met the young 
Stozhari carters drew off the road to let the boys pass and naised their 
caps with exaggerated respect: “How d'ye do! What's Bashlikov feeiing 
like after that bit of self-criticism?” 

Sanka used to return home late in the evening, covered with dust 
and sunburnt. He wouid pull his top boots off his weary feet, drop 
them on the floor with a thud and take his place gnavety at the supper 
table. 
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“Well, bread-winner,” Katerina would say with a smile. “So we're 
sure of bread for the winter, aren't we?” 

“Of course! Today they put down a fine quota for each of us, 
Sanka would answer. 

“Have some more soup, brigade leader?” 

“Very well.” 
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Sanka viten brought Fedya home with him. They would have supper 
together and then, surrounding themselves with books and exercise- 
books, they would study their lessons. 

Katerina would put Fenya and Nikitka to bed so that they would 
not disturb the o.der ones, and she herself went about on tiptoe. 

Aiter their studies Fedya would be in a hurry to go to his Gnandad, 
but Katerina would not let him. She would make him sleep with 
Sanka and in the morning give both the boys their breakfast and see 
them off to work. 

One day towards dusk, Grandad Vekshin made his way to the 
‘Konshakovs’ cottage. Katerina met him in the porch. 

“It’s loo bad of you, Katya dear,” he said reproachfully. ‘You're 
luring my grandson away from me.” 

“Just you look at our cocks, how peacefully they've settled down 
together.” Katerina pointed through the window into the cottage, 
where Sanka and Fedya were studying at the table. “It looks as 
though mine has begun to have some sense, he’s going back to 
school.” 

Grandad peeped into the cottage, then carefully pushed the leaves 
of the window to and sat down on the banked-up earth round the 
cottage. Katerina sat beside him, deep in thought. 

“Zakhar Mitrich, I'm returning to an old subject. Let Fedya come 
and tive with me. Don’t be offended if I speak my mind. You're getting 
on in years, your health is none too good, you never can tell ... any- 
thing might happen. And then the boy would be an orphan again. 
And he’s only a poor little fledgling, he can’t fly by himself yet. He 
needs a mother.” 

Grandad Vekshin bowed his head and did not answer for a long 
time. 

“] don't wish my grandson any harm.... But you know, it hurts, 
Katya dear: all spring and summer there was noise around me, the 
children laughing and ta‘king. It made me feel young again myself. 
Bul here comes autumn and again I'm all on my lonesome....” 

Katerina felt sorry for the old man. 

“Well then, you come and live with us too,” she said suddenly, 
vexed that she had not hit upon the idea sooner. 
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“What, in this dolls house of yours?” the old man exclaimed in 
astonishment. 

“It may be small, but it’s a home, Zakhar Mitrich. We'll all find 
room somehow.” 

“No,” the old man said aiter a moment's thought. “But look here, 
if you like, you move in with me. With all your houscho'd. What is 
it you've got here? A little cabin with onty two small windows. But, 
say what you like about it, mine is a pre-war house, and a roomy one.” 

“Why, you're right, Zakhar Mitrich! said Katerina, overjoyed. 
“And we'll all live as one family. I must go and consult the children.” 


CHAPTER 39 
STARS IN THE SKY 


The swallows, who had got used to living under the eaves of the 
school building during the summer, were considerably alarmed; all 
the morning the little yard had been full of children arguing noisi-y 
about something and casting inquisitive glances at their nests. But 
the birds were soon reassured. The children went away somewhere, 
and it was once more quiet in the yard. Then two girls came and sat 
in the porch. 

“What do you think,” Masha asked Zina Kolesova, ‘will our boys 
pass?” 

“They must. They studied, didn’t they?” her friend answered 
judiciously. 

“I should think they did! But just suppose something happens.... 
Let’s ask the daisies.” 

The girls p.ucked the petals off about a dozen flowers: “Pass, fail, 
pass, fail.” 

It turned out that a!l would be well with Fedya and Timka but 
Sanka wou:d not pass the test. 

“Oh, that’s just old women’s nonsense,” said Masha, crossly ecat- 
tering the flowers. “They'll all pass.” 

Presentiy Syomushkin and Styopa came running into the yard. 

“Well, what about our chaps?” 
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“No news so far,” said Zina. 

The chi-dren wandered a:ong the empty school corridors and tried 
to get a peep into the class-room, but Andrei Ivanich raised a stern 
warning finger at them. 

So they had to sit and wait. 

At last the examinations were over. The pupils streamed out into 
the vard. Timka’s beaming face told Masha at once that everything 
had gone off well. Timka said that nearly all the chiidren who had 
prepared during the summer had been enrolled in the sixth class. 
On:y (wo are kept down in the fifth. 

Sanka and Fedya soon appeared. 

“With us? In the seventh?” Masha asked, running up. 

The friends nodded. Masha felt like shouting hurnah at the good 
news, but just then her eyes fei] on the old birch-tree in the school 
garden, and she whispered to Sanka: 

“Remember what you wrote? You must scratch it out... .” 

Sanka cast an embarrassed glance at the children: “All right.... 
Later.” 

But Masha picked up a picce of glass, ran to the birch-tree and 
started scraping off the trunk the word “Good-bye.” The other chi:dren 
went up to the tree too. 

However, the inscription had taken a firm hold on the bark during 
(he summer and was not so easy to remove. 

“Go away, I'll do il myself!” 

Sanka pushed Masha aside, got out his clasp-knife and crossed 
oul “Good-bye”. Then, after a giance at the children, he carved fresh 
words. 

“Hullo, school!” Fedya read out. “That goes for me too.” And 
taking the knife from Sanka he scratched his name underneath. 

“Let me sign as weil!” cried Timka. 

“Pity the poor birch-tree,” said Andrei Ivanich coming into the 
yard. Then he looked at what the chi:dren had written and smiled. 

After standing a while near the tree, the schoolmaster went with 
the children to Stozhari. 

They climbed the hillock and could not he!p stopping. In the 
crystal air and the bright sunshine, the meadow, the cornfields and 
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the trees were so fresh and colourful that they looked as though 
adorned for a great feast-day. 

The o:d spreading willows by the river rustied in the wind, dazz]- 
ing tne eyes with the si.very shimmer of their leaves. Bright biliowing 
clouds, now like branches of apple blossom, now like white-breasted 
swans, floated in the vast vault of the sky. 

The mowed meadow beyond the river was covered with such thick 
juicy aftermath that despite the efforts of cows and calves to strip it, 
the grass still maintained its emena!d sheen. 

From the fie'ds came a sme!! of honey, of baked bread and of some- 
thing else inexpressibly sweet and pleasant. Grasshoppers bounced 
up out of the grass, striking one in the face. The air rang with an 
incessant twittering and chirping. 

“Oh, how fine!” Masha couid not help exciaiming. 

“What’s fine?” Zina Kolesova asked perplexed. 

“The fie'ds and everything. Our meadow, our wood, our little river. 
And the clouds in the sky. I should like to walk on and on like this... . 
I don't think there’s any place anywhere on earth better than our 
Stozheri.” 

“The clouds, the fields.... Fancy that!" Syomushkin chimed in. 
“You don’t know yet what amazing places there are in the world. I'd 
like to live in the subtropics, for instance. Nobody's ever heard of our 
Stozhari!” 

“What's wrong with Stozhari?” said Andrei Ivanich. “At the front 
sometimes, during a halt, I wou'd close my eyes and Stozhari was 
there, true to life, before me; with the river sp:ashing, the white foot- 
path running over the fields and the smell of the wheat. And sometimes 
you raise your head at night and look at the sky, when there’s not a 
single cloud in it, and all the stars, big and small, seem to be on 
panade, and you get !ost in admiration. Such beauty above you, such 
immensity, you just cannot find words to express it all. And if you 
look more closely at the starry sky, you begin to understand what 
all that beauty is made up of: there you have the Great Bear, there 
the Little Bear, there the Bull, Hercules, the Dragon, the Goat. Each 
one has its allotted place, and shines at its fixed hour. And in that 
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immense word of the stars you find the modest little Stozhari cluster: 
‘Aha!’ you think, ‘there’s no doing without you.’ And you, my little 
friends, have not forgotten, have you, where that consteliation is?” 

“No, Andrei Ivanich, we often look at it,” answered Masha. 

“Well, so it is with our earthty Stozhari,” the teacher went on. 
“It is lost in the immensity of our native land, but it shines on people 
(cgether with all the other stars, big and smail.” 

“Andrei Ivanich!’ Masha, nibb:ing a biade of grass, looked at the 
sky, although there were no stars yet to be seen there. “Do you know 
what I want? | want our Stozhari to shine brightest of all, like the 
Great Bear up there, or the Pole Star. So that everybody can see us 
ever 6c [ar away. Those who sail the seas, those who are fighting the 
war, and those who are in Moscow. When people look at the starry 
sky they wi.l say: ‘What is that up there shining so bright and never 
going oul? What is that new star?’ And the astronomers who watch 
the stars will answer: ‘It’s not a new star; it’s a very old constellation, 
the Stozhari. But we don’t yet understand ourselves why it has started 
shining so brightly.’ ” 

“And the whole cause of it,” the teacher smiled, “turns out to be 
that there are such remarkable children living at Stozhari.” 

Masha flushed crimson. “But what do you think, Andrei Ivanich? 
We have only to grow a tiny bit. Think of the things we shail do 
for our collective farm then! I‘shall go away and study. To be an 
agronomist or a plant-breeder. And then I shall come back to my 
Stozhari. I shall grow triple-eared wheat, wheat that you only need 
to sow once and it comes up every year for fifteen years. And it'll be 
wheat that’s not afraid of anything, neither cold nor heat, nor hail. 
And I'll call it ‘Stozhari Immortal.’ They'll write about it later in all 
scientific books. Or no—I’d nather work in the orchard and grow 
grapes. Or app‘es. Big ones, so big that you just can’t eat more than 
one....” 

“Isn't she greedy, she’s grabbed everything,” said Sanka with a 
smile. “And what will be left for us?” 

“For you?” Masha said thoughtfully. “There'll be work for every- 
hody. You, for instance, can regulate the weather. You sit in a control 
cabin just below the clouds and take orders by wireiess. ‘Hullol 


Weather-duty man speaking. Who's that?’ ‘Pushkin Collective Farm.’ 
‘What's your order?’ ‘Rain for forty-five minutes.’ ‘What kind?’ ‘Fine 
rain, the kind that’s good for mushrooms.’ ‘All right. Order accepted. 
Please get ready!’ And there you are, you turn on the rain for forty- 
five minutes.” 

“Reguiate the weather, that’s some idea!” Syomushkin said in a 
fit of mirth. “Well and what will my work be?” 

And probably the good-natured Masha would have picked out some 
fitting pursuit, had it not been for Zina Ko!esova, who said that it was 
all fantastic like in Jules Verne. 

“You think everything's fantastic that doesn’t grow in a vegetable 
bed!” said Masha tartly. “But you wait till the war is over. All our 
land will be beautiful and useful. Won't it, Andrei Ivanich?” 

“Yes, I think it will,’ answered the schoolmaster. “When a man 
has great dreams he can achieve anything. Especially in a land like 
ours.” 

Arriving at Stozhari, the children bade Andrei Ivanich good-bye, 
but for some reason Sanka was not in any hurry to go home. 

Lena came up and spoke to the schoolmaster, inviting him to 
a meeting at which the Y.C.L. was to enrol new members that 
evening. 

Sanka’s heart started thumping. 

“Can I join now?” he asked in a low voice. 

Lena looked at Andrei Ivanich. 

“I should probably vote in favour,” said the schoolmaster with a 
sidelong giance at the boy. “Sanka has made good.” 

“And I shall vote for him too,” said Lena. “Bring your application 
quickiy.” 

“But I have it here already!" Sanka put his hand in the pocket of 
his tunic and brought out a crumpled piece of paper worn away at 
the foids. 

“No, that won't do,” he said. “I'd better write a fresh one.” 

“Yes, write a fresh one,” said Andrei Ivanich. 
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CHAPTER 40 
A BIG FAMILY 


On the Sunday, the Konshakovs moved into Vekshin’s cottage. 
They drove over their few belongings on two carts, leading the cow 
behind. 

Beiore they left, Sanka and his mother went to have a look at the 
pop.ar in the garden. It would have been gnand if they cou'd have 
dug it out and taken it to the new piace too, but its roots had struck 
deep in the earth, and it was a pity to disturb it. 

“It doesn’t matter, we'll take a graft from it in spring,” Katerina 
.aid soothing.y to her son; ‘we'll plant it under the window.” 

At noon, when the new large Konshakov fami:y sat down to their 
ineal, Andrei Ivanich came in. 

“Congralutations, Katerina Vasilievnal” 

“On the house-warming again? Why, Andrei Ivanich, you congrat- 
ulated me only the day before yesterday!" 

“No, on something ese. Our cole@Mwe-farm family needs a good 
housekeeper. They are nominating you, Katerina Vasilievna, chair- 
woman of the management board.” 

“Me?” Katerina exclaimed, rising from the table and glancing at 
the children. “Don't make me blush, Andrei Ivanich, at least not in 
front of the children.” 

“Why should I? I'm . speaking seriously: Have you heard about 
Tatyana Rodionovna? They are taking her away from us for work at the 
district. I was at the District Partly Committee today. They were won- 
dering whom they would recommend at Stozhari instead of Tatyana 
Rodionovna. They thought of you. And when they asked me about it, 
I said: ‘A better housekeeper you cannot find.’” 

“You said thal?” Kalerina shot an imp‘oring glance at the teacher. 
‘Where shall I get the strength from?” 

“Ycu've got p:enty of that,” the teacher replied, smiling. 

Katerina pondered. “Give me time to think.” 

That day she did not go out at all; she went about her house-work, 
endeavouring to collect her thoughts in solitude. 
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In the evening, the collective-farm women assembied in Grandad 
Vekshin’s house. They asked Katerina about her new home, looked over 
the neat spacious cottage, and then seated themselves on the bench. 

“We want you to be our housekeeper, Katerina dear. Instead of 
Tatyana Rodionovna,” said Vasi.isa Sedeinikova. “The peop:e need 
you very much now. Will you give your consent?” 

“Don't you dare think of refusing,” Pelageya Kolechkina  sec- 
onded Sede:nikova. “There wii! be a vote anyhow. Now you've got us 
into this, and made us interested, you musl lead us on to the end.” 

Katerina raised her head. Her friends were lovking at her with 
sympathetic expectant eyes. And behind them she noticed Sanka. The 
hoy seemed to nod his head and whisper urgently: “Take it on! Take 
it on! It’s your job.’ Katerina remembered the difficult war years she 
had lived through with these women, and feit more than ever how 
much she cherished her collective-farm family. 

She drew a deep breath and put her arms round the shoulders of 
the women silling next to her: “Rety on me, my friends... .” 

The co.lective-farm women. left. After seeing them to the corner 
Katerina returned to the cottage. Sanka was standing with his back 
to her, engrossed in his father’s photographs on the wall. 

Katerina went up noise‘ess:y behind him and drew him to her. 
Sanka quivered, but did not move away. 

“We will manage it, Sanka. I’m not alone.... And Fedya is with 
us.... You have grown just like your father.” Her eyes dim, Katerina 
looked into the boy’s face and stroked his unruly hair. “It was you 
that gave me the extra strength, my son.” 

“Yes, we will manage it,” Sanka answered confidentiy, and a word 
that never left his lips without difficulty came out this time easity 
and without constraint: “Of course, we will make it, Mother.” 

Then he went out into the street. By the porch stood Fedya. 

A ragged storm cioud that had been lurking near Stozhari since 
noon, had drifted aside and was creeping with an angry rumbling 
away over the horizon. A puff of wind passed calmly over the earth, 
stroking the bristled grass, and whispering something to the trees, as 
though asking them whether they were ready to meet the morrow's 
dawn. The sky broke out in stars. 
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The boys threw back their heads and looked up. Across the heavens 
the Mitky Way flowed like a boundless river. 

In the midst of the fiery chariots, the lightning steeds, the si.very 
flowers and branches, in the midst of that immense harvest of stars, 
Sanka found the tiny constellation and smiled to the seven small stars 
as to good old friends. 

“Fedya, have you found the Stozhari?” 

“Yes.” 

“Isn't it true that if you look at them for a long time they seem to 
get bigger and bigger?” 

“And they shine brighter.” 

Katerina came up to the boys: “What have you found there in 
the sky?” 

“Lcok, Mum, how the stars have come out,” said Sanka. 

Raising her head, Katerina gazed at the starry sky: “It looks as 
if it were strewn with wheat ... tomorrow will be a lovely day.” 
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